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Every person who maliciously 
cuts, defaces, breaks or injures 
any book, map, chart, picture, 
engraving, statue, coin, model, 
apparatus, or other work of lit- 
erature, art, mechanics or ob- 
ject of curiosity, deposited in 
any public library, gallery, 
museum or collection is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Penal Code of California 

1915, Section 623 


For Reference 


Not to be taken from this room 





Digitized by the Internet Archive 
In 2012 with funding from 
internet archive 


http://archive.org/details/architecturaldig41jullosa 
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2 Circa 1990 reflects both traditional craftsmanship and 

+ PRS Sea RM oro Ye technology. The beautiful wood veneers (highly figured 
ORE Orr a _ cherry or olive ash burl) and lustrous lacquer colors 

‘ (black or ivory) are enhanced and protected by a deep, clear 
polyester finish. To study the complete collection we 

een Bene send $3.00 for the Circa 1990 ee 












WITH TWA GETAWAY" EGYPT VACATIONS, 
EVEN THE LOW PRICES ARE A SIGHT 

TO BE SEEN. It’s no wonder TWA Getaway 
Vacations are so popular. Rarely do you get so 
much vacation for so little money. 

And this year, you'll get even more. 

That's because TWA Getaway now offers its 
biggest variety of Egypt vacations in history. With 
16 value-packed tours, lasting from 8 days to 3 
weeks. In fact, you can see Egypt along with Israel, 
Greece or a Greek Island cruise. So that the vaca- 
tion you’ve been planning for will be easy to plan. 

A perfect example is our Egyptian Discoverer 
vacation. Where, for 10 days, you'll take in 
Egypt's most fascinating sights. Only to be c 
topped off by a glorious 3-day Nile Sa 

». cruise. And the price? 
That's the greatest discovery of all. 


FOUND MONEY ON 
“EGYPTIAN DISCOVERER.” 
$628-$728: 













The same goes for Egypt 
in Depth, our most leisurely 
Egypt vacation. In 2 weeks, 
you'll wander about the 
4, spellbinding monuments 
“@& and take a relaxing 4-day 
JG, Nile cruise. And you 

“2 wont have to dig 


SMALL WONDERS. 








And fine on Row cn you ’d like to 
spend, TWA Getaway has two kinds of vacations. 
Our famous Top Value vacations, with prices that 
are hard to top. Or you can go First Class and 
enjoy the kind of luxuries you wouldnt normally 
treat yourself to at home. 

What's more, only TWA gives you the luxury 
of 3 nonstops and 4 direct flights every week 
from New York to Egypt. 










DEEP SAVINGS ON 
“EGYPT IN DEPTH.” 
$1268-$1498: 


; In addition to 
 cirect and connecting flights 
from 60 other TWA cities in the US. 

For your free brochure, see your travel agent, 
call TWA at 1-800-G-E-T.A-W-A- Y, or send in the 
coupon. 

Small wonders like these are really big deals. 


I wonder what other Egypt vacations you have. Please 
send my brochure right away. Mail to: Trans World 
| Airlines, RO. Box 2690, Smithtown, N.Y. 11787 


| NAME | 


ADDRESS 
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Beverly Hills home of entertainer Bette 
Midler. Interior design by Joseph Murphy. 
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A CLASSIC BECOMES A TRADITION 
' THE MOMENT IT’S CREATED 


prandfather clock. 
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Introducing New English Chippendale Sterling. 
For pattern brochure and a store in your area, call toll-free: 800-343-1383, Mon.-Fri. 8-4:30 E.S.T., 
- or write Dept. AD, Reed & Barton, Taunton, MA 02780, © 1983 Reed & Barton. 
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Chubb People. 


They can relax about | 
the things they own. | 


Chubb people put a great deal 
of thought and effort into the way they 
live. Their homes and possessions 
matter too much to trust to anybody 
but Chubb. 

The more you have to protect, | 
the more you need Chubb. 

Since 1882, Chubb has been the | 
preeminent insurer of valuable homes 
and the belongings they contain. 
Chubb insures more jewelry than any- 
one else in the world. Works of art, 
antiques, fine automobiles—Chubb 
brings unique expertise to each. 

Chubb is a special kind of 
insurance company, with a sense of 
responsibility that goes as deep as 
your sense of ownership. Nothing 
proves this more than the way Chubb 
settles claims when a loss does occur. 

There’s rarely a problem with 
the amount of a settlement, because 
Chubb is careful to establish proper 
values when they insure a fine home. 
A Chubb appraiser visits the house 
and inspects it detail by detail. Ap- 
praisals of fine art, jewelry and 
other valuables are also reviewed 
by Chubb’ specialists. 

Chubbs claims personnel know 
that their job is to settle claims, not 
complicate them. They have the 
knowledge, the authority and—most 
important—the commitment to settle 
most claims within a week. 

When you’re insuring your home 
and your possessions, it’s good to be 
Chubb people. 

Phone Chubb at 800-922-0533 
for a complimentary brochure and 
the name of your local independent 
Chubb agent or broker. 





CHUBB 
Insuring proud possessions since 1882. 
The Chubb Group of Insurance Companies 


is proud to participate in “American Playhouse” 


Watch for it on PBS. 
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These days it's more important than ever to get your 

moneys worth. That's why you need a Whirlpool 

refrigerator. Because not only does Whirlpool offer 

you a variety of refrigerators, our refrigerators offer 

f premium features. All to give you 
a reasonable cost. 
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look on most every kind of refrigerator Whirlpool 
makes. Side by side. Freezer on the top. Freezer on 
the bottom. Even a model that monitors itself to help 
you protect your food. 


A variety of colors...and 
an old-fashioned promise. 

Whirlpool refrigerators are available in a wide vari- 
ety of colors, most in platinum and toast. And all are 
backed by services that include our toll-free 24-hour 
Cool-Line® service? And by our promise of good, 
honest quality that will give you your money's worth 
and make your world a little easier. 

*Call 800-253-1301. In Alaska & Hawaii, 
800-253-1121. In Michigan, 800-632-2243. 


Home 


ppliances 


world a little easier. 
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Kidder, Peabody 


rs you 

mutual funds with 
more thinking 
behind them. 


Today, mutual funds are more popular 
than ever. When you look at the num- 
bers you can see why. Through both 
good markets and bad,common 
stock mutual funds have generally out- 
performed all other similar managed 
funds. As a result, not only have they 
become a staple with the general 
public, they've even become an 
institution with institutional investors. 
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With over 500 funds to choose 
from, finding the most promising isnt 
easy. While track records are useful, 
they only tell about a fund's past. To 
judge its future, Kidder, Peabody fund 
specialists go beyond the numbers 
and examine thoroughly the thinking 
of the management team behind 
them. No mutual fund will be recom- 
mended unless it meets our standards 
on both performance and personnel, 
as well as meeting our client's individ- 
ual requirements. 

Rigorous standards are only 
one reason why purchases of mutual 
funds by our clients have increased 
twenty-fold in the last ten years. 


Another is the professionalism of our 
stockbrokers, who are attuned to the 
needs of sophisticated investors and 
skilled at finding the investments that 
meet those needs. 

No matter how sophisticated 
an investor you are, there's a mutual 
fund that could make a valuable con- 
tribution to your investment program. 
Talk to a Kidder, Peabody broker at 
our office nearest you. 


ME Kidder, Peabody 
é & Co. Inc 


Members New Yor 
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De Beers 





Next time you give hera diamond, 
round it off to the nearest carat. 
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A quality diamond of a carat or more. 

Quality. It’s as important in diamonds as in 
anything else you own. It’s especially important 
in diamonds of a carat or more. 

Extraordinary. One of nature's most perfect gifts 
is also the hardest natural gemstone known to man. 
It's spectacular. Impressive. And rare. 

In order to understand quality in diamonds, 
one must understand the 4C’s: Cut, Color, Clarity 
~»..and Carat-weight. It is the 4@ characteristics that 
~ determine the value of a diamond. 

Your jeweler is the expert where diamonds are 
- concerned. He can show you diamonds of a carat or 
. more of such exceptional quality as to please even the 
_. most discriminating tastes. Give her the ultimate. 
’ Pao htcHny diamond of a carat or more. 

5 Ga A diamond is forever. 
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Be eR FROM READERS 


We have the 
diamonds that 
sparkle 
with style. 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


I commend you for selecting a 
highly creative person as your first 


I don’t think one could find better 
creative expression of a child’s tree- 





Fire and brilliance aren't enough. Our dia- 


monds must be extraordinarily stylish, too. 
That's why we created a special, breathtaking 
collection of diamond solitaires, inspired by 
the ring (opposite ) that received the presti- 
gious ‘Diamonds Today” Award. From fire 
to fashion, extraordinary quality is what we 
demand of every facet of our diamond col- 


“Profiles” subject (March 1984). Mrs. 
Tree seems positive, stimulating, 
responsible, aware and participative 
—all creative characteristics. Profil- 
ing such a person reflects your flexi- 
bility, and serves to motivate others 


house fantasy than Helmut Jahn’s 

ambitious Wisconsin project (““Archi- 
tecture,” March 1984). 

Elizabeth Crenshaw 

Dallas, Texas 





to “take an interest,” as I recall the 
words of Albert Schweitzer. 

As a leader with the Creative Edu- 
cation Foundation at State University 
College, Buffalo, New York, I parti- 
cipate in the Creative Problem Solving 
Institute, which works to develop 
the qualities possessed by Mrs. Tree. 

B. J. Warnshuis 
Rancho Santa Fe, California 


Your first “Profile” is a masterpiece. I 
have often wondered why more has 
not been written about the remark- 
able Marietta Tree, to enlighten the 
American public about her tireless ef- 
forts and momentous contributions 
to the less fortunate and to us all. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has performed 
a great service in chronicling the life 
of this magnificent woman. 
Jimmy K. Little 
New York, New York 


This is the first time I have found 
your magazine a total disappoint- 
ment (March 1984). Overall, the qual- 
ity of the photography was very 
poor, compared to your usually high 
standards, and the homes were 
really “Bohemian Hodgepodges.” 
Gary D. Wymore 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


I’m glad your magazine is becoming 
more people oriented, with the “Pro- 
files” feature and with pictures of 
the homeowners. I’m thinking spe- 
cifically of the article on Emile and 
Charlotte Aillaud’s home (‘Where 
Time Stands Still,” March 1984). 
Olga Chernenkoff 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


Helmut Jahn’s modular vacation 
home (“Architecture,” March 1984) 
is a work of distinction. Did other 
readers perceive echoes of Frank 
Lloyd Wright's Fallingwater—the soar- 
ing open corner facing the water; 
the bridge connections; the interior 
space fading into multiple layered 
decks; the stark stilt supports? 
Neill Berry 
Washington, D.C. 


I was delighted to find Elizabeth 
Lambert’s article on the gardens at 
Garsington Manor (March 1984). As 
Derry Moore’s exquisite photographs 
so aptly depict, Garsington has had 
its share of loving care since the time 
of Philip and Lady Ottoline Morrell. 
Although the Bloomsbury set lav- 
ished praise on Garsington’s gardens, 
Lady Ottoline tended them for only a 
little more than ten years. From 1926, 
and for more than fifty years, those 
beautiful trees and flowers were un- 
der the care first of Sir John Wheeler- 
Bennett’s sister Irene, and then of his 
wife, Ruth. I feel they should share 
in some of its recognition. 

James D. Drury 

Chicago, Illinois 


I must write to counter my fellow 
Wisconsinite’s objection to suppos- 
edly unsuitable interiors (‘Letters 
from Readers,” March 1984). May I 
simply remind her that beauty is in 
the eye of the beholder. I am an artist, 
and those “unsuitable interiors” of 
which she speaks make my heart race 
with joy and excitement. 
Edy du Meaux 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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From those who never consider it. 


For those unaccustomed to compromise. 


Rutt designs and builds the most extraordinary 
custom kitchens in America. And much of what we 
know about superior materials and uncompromising 


with dozens of design and decorating ideas. 


Custom cabinetry: A guide for the serious 
investor will show you how to turn the expense of a 


| craftsmanship is reflected in our new publication, 
Custom cabinetry: A guide for the serious investor. 
This luxurious, full-color folio provides the 
kind of factual, no-nonsense information you should 
know before investing in any cabinetry. It will help 
you recognize the important quality features of a 
true custom kitchen, and stimulate your imagination 


new or remodeled kitchen into a lasting investment 

that returns high financial and personal dividends. 
This informative publication is being offered | 

for just $5.00. If you are seriously considering a 

true custom kitchen, we invite you to send for your 

copy today. 








ne > ya peated 


eg ——— a2 Send for this investment folio. Only $5.00. 


To receive your copy of this definitive guide to 
custom cabinetry, simply complete this coupon 
and mail it to Rutt. Be sure to enclose $5.00. 

Send to: Rutt, Route 23, Goodville, PA 17528 





Shown above: “Rutledge,’’ 
a transitional design. 
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anderson fabrics 
wallcoverings 
een legendary 


since 1860. 
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“ rary prints—on linen, 
cotton, and of course chintz— 
are available in impressive ar- 
ray. All are created, colored, 
and produced in Sanderson's 
7n atelier 

'e think you will be pleased 

the extensive design 
inge, sophisticated and var- 
| color ways, and durability, 

» Sanderson’s trade- 


iderson 


London 


Wi... illiam Morris’s 


/ original designs are 
owned exclusively by 
Sanderson, and we produce 
them on paper and fabric. The 
wallpapers are still blocked by 
hand. 

Sanderson will accomplish 
delivery from England of these 
superb products in two weeks. 

We look forward to seeing 
you at the D&D Building, 979 
Third Avenue, on the fourth 
floor. 
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SEND $3 FOR YOUR SPIEGEL FALL CATALOG TODAY 
AND GET $3 OFF YOUR FIRST SPIEGEL PURCHASE. 


Its really simple. 

You just drop this card in the mail with $3. Or, simpler 
yet, call 1 800 345 4500, ask for Dept.089 and charge it. 

In return, you'll get a certificate worth $3 on your first 
Spiegel purchase. 

The new fall catalog has over 600 pages of fashion and 
home furnishings from Liz Claiborne, Norma Kamali, 
Laura Ashley —over 200 top designers in all. 
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g Plus it brings you the special services that are uniquely 
¢ > Spiegel: Toll-Free, 24-hour ordering. Quick UPS delivery. 
= ® Free UPS pickups for returns. And a complete satisfac- 
2 >. 
© © thon guarantee. 
oD ve 5 
o 
8 Yes! Send me the new Spiegel Fall Catalog! 
= 0 Enclosed is my check to Spiegel for $3, applicable to my first Spiegel purchase 
0 Charge my $3 to OVISA 0 American Express CJ MasterCard 
Credit Card Number Expiration Date 
First Name (please print) Initial Last Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
Requests received after September 30, 1984 will receive our next major catalog. Offer 
not good outside U.S.A. 
Arch. Digest 
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“CURIOUS, ISN'T IT? 
FIFTEEN YEARS AFTER WE PUT-MEN ON THE MOON, 
WE FINALLY LEARN HOWTO BUY SHEETS? 


“Often, life's biggest discoveries are, indeed, quite small. 
Case in point: The Spiegel Catalog. 
Upon its discovery, one’s life is suddenly free of the unnecessary 
tedium of mundane ‘chore shopping. 
Time-consuming trips to buy the likes of sheets and towels and 
(dare I say it?) yes, underwear, are replaced by a simple phone call. 
Impeccable quality linens from YSL, Perry Ellis, Laura Ashley and 
Bill Blass are delivered in just days. Returns are picked up. Free. 
Which leaves the rest of one’ leisure time to be spent—well— 
at one’ leisure. 
And that, truly, is a giant leap for mankind.” 


ALL STYLE. ALL SERVICE. ALL SATISFACTION. 
To get your copy of the new Spiegel Fall Catalog, mail $3 with the attached card. Or call, toll-free, 1 800 345 4500, and ask for Dept. 042. 
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This month we are showing the truly 
legendary Roxy’s apartment, atop 
Radio City Music Hall. Interior design- 
ers from all over the world have hoped, 
for years, to see these interiors and 
the furniture, designed by Donald 
Deskey. Over half a century old, they 
are an ageless testimonial to the talents 
of Mr. Deskey, who will be ninety 
this coming November. 

When we talked with him at his 
home in Florida he had just returned 
from New York, where he had spent a 
week sorting through files concerning 


Toward the Light 

Every house has a story to tell. Bette 
Midler’s tells a fairy tale. Simple and 
unpretentious, it reflects a sensibility 
that was in fact kindled by the fanci- 
ful décors of Carl Larsson’s paintings. 
“Larsson decorated his house him- 
self,” the singer-entertainer says, 
“and his wife made the tapestries, 
rugs and linens. I thought that was 
wonderful” —a fact that Joseph Mur- 
phy kept in mind in designing the 
house. Bette Midler has recently fin- 
ished a video with Mick Jagger. It’s 
called Beast of Burden, and was 
made in conjunction with the single 
by the same name from No Frills, her 


latest album. See page 56. 
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his work, at the Cooper-Hewitt 


Museum. This, of course, was for his 
upcoming biography, Donald Deskey, 
by David A. Hanks, to be published by 
E. P. Dutton early in 1985. Mr. Deskey 
appreciated our suggestion that his 
admirers might like to write him. Send 
letters in my care, to our editorial of- 
fices, 5900 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, 
California 90036. 


“ben eal 


Editor-in-Chief 


wanted a ‘“marine-ized’ version of a 
Louis XV interior, I would resist, un- 
less there was some logical reason for 
it’’—and is particularly allergic to 
such details as angular windows and 
slanting stanchions. “You can’t cur- 
tain an angular window, because it’s 
angular,” he explains, “and if you're 
trying to hold something up, the 
worst possible way is to put a pillar 
on a slope.” See page 72. 


A Fale in Polynesia 
We were intrigued by the natural 
symbiosis of dwelling and art in the 
home of Mary J. Pritchard, noted 
bark-cloth artist of Samoa. Although 
she was born and raised in American’ 
Samoa at a time when traditional 
houses were commonplace, her fam- 
ily home had been Western style. 
Later, ‘when I was about to retire and 
concentrate on my art work, I de- 
cided to build a Samoan house,” she 
tells us. “When overseas friends ask 
me the cost, I have to say I don’t 
know, because the Samoan gift pro- 
cess goes on and on. The best part 
is, it’s a voluntary system. Obliga- 
tions are moral, not legal.” See page 82. 





continued on page 22 
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Zonnoisseur collections by Heritage. 7 
lL free 800-447-4700. In Alaska and Hawaii, call 800-447-0890. 
Se of consistently fine quality and service. 








What your home could have 
in Common with the 
Met, the Tate, and the Louvre. 





Wilbur Streech’s Spring Design, original serigraph. 
Signed limited edition of 300. 





Leslie Carlton's Open Window, original serigraph. 
Signed limited edition of 175. 


In your own home, you can exhibit origi- 
nal work by artists who are represented in the 
world’s great museums and galleries. 

Artists like Calder, Miré. Picasso. Fried- 
laender. Vasarely. 

At the Original Print Collectors Group, 
we offer moderately priced limited edition 
prints by these and other well-known artists. 

Our offerings include signed original 
etchings, engravings, lithographs, woodcuts, 
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s La Traversée, original etching. 
Signed limited edition of 150. 


Jeremy King’s Regatta in Henley, original lithograph. and silkscreen prints. 
Signed limited edition of 250. 


Each print we offer is signed and num- 
bered by the artist. Custom-framed. Accom- 
panied by a certificate of authenticity and a 
full money-back guarantee. 

And each print has been chosen not only 
for its beauty but for its investment value. 

(Works by artists we offer tend to appre- 
ciate, sometimes as much as 30% in a single 
year. Perhaps that’s why The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Business Week, Barron’s, Money, AP and 
UPI have quoted us as an authority on invest- 
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George Vial’s A/piiles, original etching. For One informat on; send in the cou Bernard Charoy’s Ch/oe, original lithograph. | 
Signed limited edition of 99. pon. There’s no obligation. Signed limited edition of 300. | 


You'll find out about the special pleas- 
ure of owning original art, instead of just 
visiting it. 
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James Rizzi’s Circus, original 3-diraensional i l Joan Miro's Miré Pintura, original lithograph. 
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lithograph. Signed limited edition of 150. CY -s .--2 2 = ; Signed limited edition of 99. 
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Architectural Digest Visits: 

Nedda and Joshua Logan 

Names like South Pacific, Fanny, 
Mister Roberts and Annie Get Your 
Gun fairly jump out from a wall of 
posters in Joshua and Nedda Logan’s 
Manhattan apartment—impressive 
reminders of the playwright-direc- 
tor-producer’s long list of stunning 
successes. Now he is writing the book 
and lyrics for another musical, Huck 
and Jim on the Mississippi, and he lec- 
tures about the theater at colleges 
across the country. Still, he found 
time, to our delight, to write the story 
about his home for this month’s is- 
sue. The space reflects the sparkle of 
its owners. See page 88. 


Modern Ruin 

John Saladino’s adventurous han- 
dling of objects and materials from 
different periods and cultures goes 
back over eighteen years. At that time 
he caused a stir by upholstering a 
Queen Anne chair with an army 
blanket. “That says it all; it was a long 
way from flowered chintz,” he com- 
ments. Recently, his interest in his- 
torical references at a peak, he built 
“traces of a ruin, to imply past civi- 
lization,” into a house in Florida. A 
collection of antique cars was his first 
clue that his client, too, was “inclined 
to nostalgia.” See page 96. 


Gardens: 

Egeskov through the Ages 

One of the most difficult moments 
for Count and Countess Ahlefeldt- 
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The Collectors: 
The Spirit of Folk Art 
Always looking for the interrelation- 
ship of the historical and the contem- 
porary, Leo and Dorothy Rabkin 
combine the two in all possible as- 
pects of their lives. When they began 
collecting, both folk art and Abstract 
Expressionism attracted them. Now, 
with the benefit of hindsight, the art- 
ist and his wife realize that they ap- 
preciated the value of folk art and its 
expressionist qualities before most 
people did. They were simply follow- 
ing their inclinations and intuition. 
“We did all of our collecting with a 
minimum of money and a maximum 
of love and fun,” Dorothy Rabkin 
tells us. See page 110. 


Architecture: 
Charles Moore and 
William Turnbull, Jr. 
This house in Colorado is only one 
example of the intermittent but long- 
standing creative collaboration of 
Charles W. Moore and William 
Turnbull, Jr. Another is the recently 
completed Wonder Wall, designed 
with Perez Associates, for the World’s 
Fair in New Orleans. Currently, 
Charles Moore, with the Urban Inno- 
vations Group, is planning a complex 
of buildings for the Beverly Hills 
Civic Center. William Turnbull, Jr., 
with MLTW/Turnbull Associates, is 
designing the new American Club in 
Hong Kong. See page 118. 


Umbrian Aerie 
It’s a long way from Oklahoma to 
Umbria, but both are important links 
in the chain of artist Daniel Lang’s 
awareness. ‘My feeling for space was 
set in my youth in Oklahoma, with 
its flat, open, really empty spaces,” he 
says. “But Umbria looks like a Renais- 
sance landscape.” His home offered 
only rudimentary comforts before its 
modernization, and the artist, who 
did his share of the physical renova- 
tion, was “amazed by the durability 
of the Italian workmen. By lunch- 
time I collapsed on the floor. They 
just chatted along.” See page 132.0 
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The Premier Symbol Of Worldwide Acceptance 


ike a mint mark on bullion, the symbol 
_“P” in gold on the new Premier Visa 
Card is your assurance of quality. 


And just as 24-karat is worth more than 


gold plate, the Premier Visa Card surpasses 
any other payment card when it comes to 
acceptance. 
The Premier Visa Card carries the 
most widely accepted name in the world 
for travel, shopping, entertaining and 
cash—welcome at over 3.6 million 
locations in 156 countries. 
The Premier Visa Card also 
gives you access to cash in 137,000 
- locations worldwide. Plus travel 
insurance and emergency cash 
services. All combined with pre- 
— mium financial services pro- 
vided by the bank that issues it. 
So if value is measured 
by acceptance and preferred 
service, the Premier Visa 
Card carries more weight 
than any other card in 
the world. 
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FROM A CONTEMPORARY ANTIQUE. 








Any automobile that courts 
fashion will inevitably be betrayed 
by it. 

In fact, it is the very effort to 
be “timely” that leads to the 
creation of instant artifacts—the 
dated gadgetry and gratuitous 
Styling that quickly turn today’s sta- 
tus symbols into tomorrow's sym- 
bols of transience. 

The BMW 633CSI is built on 
a different principle: To build a 
truly enduring automobile, you be- 
gin with the ideal of pure technol- 
ogy, then ever so gradually shape 
it into a Car. 

The 633CSi's technology 
has constantly anticipated needs 
rather than reacting to them. Its 
computer-controlled 6-cylinder 
engine, amazingly agile suspension, 
and superior all-around perfor 
mance—these have become stan- 
dards for an industry that has long 
found its inspiration in BMW’s. 

Its bucket seats are not only 
made of fine leather, but ortho- 
pedically fitted to the curvature of 
the spine. They will not be out- 
moded until human architecture 
changes. 

It is constructed with almost 
unimaginable precision—to ac- 
curacies of up to 1/10,000th of 
a millimeter. And while beauty Is 
in the eye of the beholder, no less 
informed a beholder than Motor 
Trend judged it “maybe the world’s 
handsomest car.” 

It isn’t surprising, then, that 
another critic called the 633CS| 
a car without which “you won't 
know how to judge anything else” 
(AutoWeek magazine). 

It isn’t just built for purists. It 
is built by them. 


©1983 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trademark 
and logo are registered. European Delivery can be arranged 
through your authorized U.S. BMW dealer. 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
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GUEST SPEAKER: BRASSAI 





Fifty-one years ago, an epochal book of 
photographs appeared. Titled Paris de 
Nuit, it lingered not only on the sights 
available to everyone—the misty beau- 
ties of parks, cathedrals and bridges— 
but on the unsuspected face of the city’s 
underworld. Men and women who lived 
off pleasure, vice, or crime went about 
their business before the camera, collab- 
orating with its incriminating gaze. 

The author of the volume was a Hun- 
garian artist named Gyula Halasz. He 
had settled in the French capital and 
adopted the pseudonym of Brassai, 
meaning “from Brass6,” his birthplace 
in Transylvania. New ideas were bur- 
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The Three Faces of Paris 





BRASSAI 





geoning in Paris, and Brassai, captivated 
by photography, was bent on uncovering 
the habits, postures, and rogue sensuality 
of the demimonde. The magnetic stare of 
one of Brassai’s most celebrated subjects, 
a woman known as “La Mome Bijou,” 
reproduces the eye of his camera as it 
looked upon the night people: unblinking 
in its frankness, illusionless in its accep- 
tance of how life was lived, and insatia- 
ble in its desire to probe details and 
signals customarily hidden from view. 
A classic Brassai image triumphs 
simultaneously as an act of powerful vi- 
sual intelligence and a moment torn 
from an intricate social fabric. As 


Observer and chronicler of the hidden worlds of Paris in the twenties 


and thirties, Hungarian photographer Brassai (top) shares his vivid 
sense-memories of a vanished city and its night-dwelling denizens. 
Lert: Backstage life glitters, at the Folies-Bergére, 1932. ABOvE: Fire- 
works pierce the sky above the Ile de la Cité on Bastille Day, 1934. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 












ULTRA LIGHTS: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine, 
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VANTAGE. 
THE TASTE OF SUCCESS. 


Great Taste 
with Low Tar. 
That's Success! 
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FOR EVERY ANTIQUE YOU'VE PASSED UP 
OVER THE YEARS, 
ASSPORT WOULD LIKE TO APOLOGIZE FOR 
NOT BEING INVENTED SOONER. 


Buying art and antiques in Britain is, unquestionably, 
one of life's more rewarding experiences. But where 
do you shop? How do you pay? And how on earth do 


Passport you get all those things home? Passport is the world’s 
first solution to these problems. 











WATHANIEL VES Take Passport™ over, and bring anything back. 
810029 warms JUNE/8S Passport was invented by Michael Davis, Britain's 
leading shipper of fine antiques—and winner of the 
Queen's Award for Export. After working 12 years to make antique shipping easier, 
Michael Davis decided to improve on antique shopping. Thus Passport was born. It gives 
you instant credit at antique shops and galleries all over 
the British Isles. Which means you can now buy virtually 
anything as easily as you buy lunch. No traveler’s checks. 
No letters-of-credit. Just present your Passport Card. 


The solution to eyes that are bigger than your suit- 
case. Besides being welcomed by over 1,600 U.K. dealers 
and Sotheby's, Passport puts an end to shipping worries. 
Everything you buy with the Card is automatically sent to 
you—in one cost-effective shipment—whether you buy fe essamm 
from one shop in London or dozens a hundred miles 
apart. You never fuss with packing, insurance, customs. 
And you can rest easy knowing it all goes by Michael Davis 
Shipping. We've built a reputation for getting antiques to 
your door in precisely the same glorious state they left 
the store. And you don't pay until they arrive. 


Know where to buy in Britain. And where not to. Your Passport Card entitles you to 
many valuable extras, including free private airport limousine service with selected 
London flights. But you also get something that has no price. Knowledge. There's the 
Passport Directory, with addresses and specialities of everyone who accepts the Card. 
There's a free subscription to Antiques Across the World. Finally, there's the Passport 
staff—always there, always ready to answer your questions. Tell us what you're looking for 
and we'll deliver an expert (complete with car) to help you find it. Our guides have an 
intimate knowledge of the British antiques world, and can introduce you to sources well off 
the beaten track. 


Try us now and get a live guide. Free. Passport is the antique hunter's most 
indispensable tool. And if you apply for your Card right now, you'll get one day of 
chauffeured guide service free. Another way we're changing the process of buying art 
and antiques abroad. For the better. 


PASSPORT. 
THE ANTIQUESTO-GO CARD 
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GUEST SPEAKER: BRASSAI 





Brassai himself observed in 1976, “I felt 
at the time that this underground world 
represented Paris at its least cosmo- 
politan, at its most alive, its most 
authentic, that in these colorful faces .. . 
there had been preserved, from age to age, 
almost without alteration, the folklore 
of its most remote past.” 

After publication of Paris de Nuit, 
Brassai was invited to similarly docu- 
ment New York and London, but he re- 
fused, having made it a rule not to 
exploit his own successes. He turned 
instead to photographing artists and 
writers; images of Morocco, Turkey and 
Spain; and Parisian graffiti. He has also 
excelled as a sculptor, filmmaker, set de- 
signer, poet and essayist. 

Today Brassai is occupied chiefly in 
assembling anthologies of his images 
and writing texts to accompany them. 
The Artists in My Life appeared in 
1982. He is also preparing prints for 
the Marlborough Gallery in New York, 
which plans an exhibit in honor of his 
eighty-fifth birthday this September. 
Brassat and his wife, Gilberte, reside 
in Paris and on the Cote d’Azur. The 
reminiscences that follow are based on 
interviews that took place in both locales. 


—Avis Berman 
ey 
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“The dance halls were full of poet 
well. La Boule Rouge was the settir 
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The Three Faces of Paris 
continued from page 26 





BRASSAI 


At the bals-musette—rowdy working-class dance halls clustered along certain Paris streets— 
young couples like this one swayed to the strident sounds of the musette for five sous per dance. 





LIKE ONE OF THOSE twelfth-century 
Romanesque churches, topped with 
Gothic towers and spires in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
then refurbished inside during the 
Renaissance, I carry three quite dis- 
tinct, superimposed images of Paris 
in my head: the Paris of 1903, the 
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d of seething violence, as 
red by his camera in 1936. 


Paris of 1924, and the Paris of today. 
When I was four or five years old, I 
spent an entire year living as a little 
Parisian. My father, a professor of 
Hungarian and French literature, 
was granted a year’s sabbatical in 
1903. He took his family to Paris 
with him—my mother, my younger 
brother, and me. We lived in the 
Latin Quarter, in a pension near the 
Panthéon, and while my father at- 
tended lectures we would wait for 
him in the Jardin du Luxembourg. 
My little brother and I, equipped 
with long poles, would push minus- 
cule boats around the great round 
pond, on which a whole flotilla of toy 
sailing craft could always be spied 
drifting to and fro in the breeze. 
Along the Champs-Elysées at that 
time there wasn’t a single café or 
restaurant, nothing but private man- 
sions and a great flowing river of ve- 
hicles: cabriolets, caléches, phaetons, 
tilburies, victorias, and coaches, mov- 
ing to the constant clopping sound of 
countless horseshoes. Aristocrats, the 
wealthy bourgeoisie, and the grandes 
cocottes all displayed their fortunes in 
the great elegance of their carriages. 





continued on page 32 
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have, for three generations, 
created wines to 
complement food. It is a heritage 
that extends far beyond our eighty 
years in California, to the small 
village of Farneta in Northern Italy. 
During the 1983 havest, I joined 
the families of Farneta in the 
vineyards where my grandfather, 
Samuele Sebastiani, learned the 
ancient art of tending noble vines. 
The wines of these family vineyards 
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By this same means, sovereigns on 
state visits to France displayed them- 
selves to the Parisians. From a van- 
tage point on the Champs-Elysées I 
saw the arrival of King Alfonso XIII 
of Spain. Perched atop a ladder my 
father had rented for us, I saw the 
open carriage bearing the king and 
President Emile Loubet go by, es- 
corted by officers of the Garde 
Républicain. To tell the truth, I only 
caught a quick glimpse of the great 
men through the glittering breast- 
plates of their escort, since they went 
by at considerable speed—those were 
the days of anarchist assassinations. 
In fact, a few days later a bomb was 
concealed in a bouquet of flowers and 
tossed into the royal landau. 

Oddly enough, such attacks did 
not discourage my parents from join- 
ing another crowd with us to watch 
the king’s departure from the Opéra. 
However, this time my brother and 
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I found the waiting very unpleasant, 
almost smothered as we were among 
the voluminous skirts of the ladies. 
Our impatience made us so cranky 
that our parents decided to take us 
home. And that evening, too, only a 
few minutes later, there was a bomb- 
ing. The crowd panicked; many people 
were hurt. When they saw the head- 
lines, our parents exclaimed that “the 
children must have sensed something 
was going to happen!” 

Even without royal processions, 
traffic on the grands boulevards was 
perilous. Crossing the street was a 
terrifying experience, since the 
movements of horse-drawn vehicles 
were much more unpredictable than 
those of automobiles. The policemen 
waved their white sticks to stop the 
traffic, but some horses would always 
disobey and charge. One day my 
brother and I were almost trampled 
as we crossed the Champs-Elysées. 


Al COURTESY MARLBOROUGH GALLERY, NEW YORK 


Luckily we only lost our stiff black 
leather caps, which were smashed 
to bits by the horses’ hooves. 

Along the grands boulevards | first 


-encountered the cinema, then in its 


infancy—the movies are almost the 
same age as I am. You could see them 
in the windows of the big depart- 
ment stores, and they created traffic 
jams along the sidewalks. First, a few 
advertising stills flashed onto the 
screen, then suddenly a short film 
would unroll. How clever and magi- 
cal they were! One featured a weary 
milliner carrying some hatboxes. She 
sat down on a bench, dropped her 
boxes, and dozed off. One of the boxes 
then burst open and fairies emerged 
to dance a saraband. As the milli- 
ner slowly awakened they returned 
to their hatbox home. I remember 


another early film as though it were 
yesterday. A bald man buys a salve to 
make his hair grow. Before going to 





lhe bittersweet merrymaking of “a happy group at the Quatre Saisons, 
>. 1932” seems as evanescent as the now-vanished clubs themselves. 
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bed, he shines his shoes and massages 
some of the salve into his scalp. But 
he has gotten the jars mixed up, 
and in the morning awakens to find 
his scalp turned as black and shiny as 
a silk top hat, and his shoes sprouting 
a luxuriant crop of hair! 

That turn-of-the-century Paris was 
the one in my mind’s eye when 
I returned in 1924 to the heart of 
Montparnasse, where the Roaring 
Twenties were in full swing, and 
where they continued to roar until 
1929, after which they slowly fell 
silent. Of course, I did not find the 
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Paris of my childhood. The city was 
almost totally empty of horse-drawn 
vehicles; top hats, corsets and gas 
lamps had disappeared as well. But 
even with these changes, the districts 
of Paris had more character then, 
and some of the districts—Auteuil, 
Passy, Belleville, Ménilmontant— 
still seemed like villages, though Paris 
gradually absorbed them all. 

Like their neighborhoods, the peo- 
ple had distinct personalities. Their 
dress reflected their means of liveli- 
hood: a special costume for butchers, 
for confectioners, for bakers, and so 


‘ 


on. Petty crooks and pimps proudly 
sported cloth caps and frequented 
certain streets. The police always 
knew where to look for them. 

Paris was still a very lively city. 


‘Lower-class dance halls—the bals- 


musette—flourished, as did huge car- 
nivals, fétes foraines, and itinerant 
street fairs, complete with sideshows, 
roller coasters, zoos and shooting 
galleries. The Champs-Elysées was al- 
ready lined with cafés and movie 
palaces; the café terraces were packed. 
Now, however, television has emp- 
tied the streets little by little; 
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theater has come into the home. 
When J arrived in Paris I had every 
intention of renting a studio and de- 
voting myself to art, but life was so 
interesting that I couldn’t make up 
my mind to go into isolation and 
work. For years I led a bohemian life, 
a nocturnal life, spending my nights 
in the Montparnasse cafés, meeting 
people, making friends. When the 
cafés closed, we would go back to 
someone’s room, carousing well 
into dawn. It was in crossing the city 
hundreds of times at night that I dis- 
covered the beauties of nocturnal Paris 
and determined to preserve them. 
All that remains of that Paris now 
are the parks and a few old streets. 
The unbelievable increase in auto- 
mobiles gradually began to eat away 


like a cancer at the body of the city. 
Cars even prevent people from see- 
ing some architectural beauties— 
for example, the Place de la Concorde, 
the Place Venddéme, the Place des 
Vosges. To this automotive disease | 
have to add another: poured-concrete 
buildings, which have ruined the 
harmony of so many ancient streets. 
Although I first worked as a jour- 
nalist and photographer to earn a liv- 
ing, and the world I documented was 
shortly to disappear, I did not con- 
sider myself a newsman, a photojour- 
nalist who pursues the ephemeral. 
Nor did I want to be. There are many 
good photojournalists, but their works 
are nonetheless short-lived because 
they lack a further gift, that of form. 
The composition of a photograph 


is most important, not because of any 
aesthetic considerations, but because 
only a picture that is well composed 
can enter into the memory. Compo- 
sition is as important to photography 
as aerodynamics is to the design of 
an airplane. My ambition was never 
to capture the “interesting” things 
about Paris, but to capture things as 
they were, to immobilize them in 
some definitive, final way. What 
characterizes a good photographer 
is that he has both a journalistic sense 
and, at the same time, that crucial 
sense of form. For me, there is only 
one criterion for a good photograph: 
that it be unforgettable. 

















Avis Berman is a free-lance writer and critic 
who specializes in the visual arts. Brassai’s 
replies were translated by Richard Miller. 
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is value received. 
For more than a century, people who Our sporting values. 
value quality i in a vacation have been returning Bermuda’ gentle, turquoise waters are 
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beaches, the beauty of our flower-bedecked ular golf on seven oceanside courses; great 
countryside, the treasures in our graciously- tennis on almost 100 island-wide courts. 
staffed shops. They cherish, as you will, Another favourite: motorbiking on country 
the unique values that make Bermuda worth roads draped with hibiscus and oleander. 
so much more than what you spend Our starlit values. 
Our British values. When the sun sets, Bermuda shines. Hi 
Bermuda is Britains oldest crown colony. _— Perhaps you'll dine and dance on a terrace | 
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Laurie and Jim Davis on their Sth visit. 
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IT IS IMPROBABLE that ten years ago 
even so august an institution as the 
National Academy of Design, which 
has been in New York for 159 years, 
would have held a large exhibition 
of “The Grand Prix de Rome: Paint- 
ings from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
1797 to 1863.” But there I saw it, 
eighty-eight canvases supplemented 
by studies and drawings, prints and 
photographs, and the show is now, 
literally, “on the road.” It will appear 
in seven other cities across (or almost 
across) the country, and it will not 
only remind those who are old 
enough to be reminded of an almost 
vanished tradition, but will be very 
up-to-date. The static art of the acad- 
emy is suddenly, in our fidgety 
world, avant-garde. 

The paintings, which you can see 
in Richmond, Indianapolis, Balti- 
more, Phoenix, Palm Beach, San An- 
tonio or New Orleans, if you happen 
to be there when they are, in the next 


PARIS, ECOLE NATIONALE SUPERIEURE DES BEAUX-ARTS 
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1840 won no pri illy records a gat 


dignitaries out 100) 


FELICIANO, 


Ss newly erected Palais des Etudes 


Winning the Grand Prix 





“Art cannot be achieved by manual 
skill or toil alone, but it cannot be achieved 
without them,” says Russell Lynes, after 
studying the arduous stages of competi- 
tion for the Prix de Rome in painting. 


two years, are pictures painted by 
students who won the Prix de Rome. 
It was the prize almost every artist in 
France coveted, and for which gen- 
erations of young hopefuls competed 
then and have been competing ever 
since. The prize was four years (for 
landscape painters) or five (for “his- 


PARIS, ECOLE NATIONALE SUPERIEURE DES BEAUX-ARTS. 


ix-Arts in 
ring ock-coated 


tory” painters) at the Villa Medici, 
one of Rome’s grandest palaces. The 
villa houses the oldest, by a long 
shot, of the twenty-four national 
academies in the Eternal City. (It was 
founded in 1666, and moved to the 
Villa Medici in 1816.) The prize was, 
and still is, worth working for. The 
nobility of the villa and its surround- 
ings is the setting for intense hard 
work punctuated by explosions of 
hilarity, for the Academy has always 
been a serious institution, as nose-to- 
the-grindstone as the most rigorous 
graduate school and as liable to erup- 
tions of high jinks. The paintings in 
the exhibition are of a diligence that 
is blood-chilling, the very opposite 
of Wordsworth’s “emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity.” They are emo- 
tion frozen in formality. 

Not only was the subject matter of 
these paintings prescribed by the 
Ecole, but their exact size was also 
enjoined. The result is an exhibition 





As a twenty-one-year-old, Ingres won the 1801 Prix de Rome 
for his Achilles Receiving the Ambassadors of Agamemnon. He later re- 
claimed the canvas, intending to rework the areas in shadow. 
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he biggest news in ceiling fan history 
isn't on the ceiling. 


It's on the wall. That's Inteli-[ouch to remember your desired fan speeds and 
where you'll find the control for light settings, as well as conserve electricity with an 
CasaBlanca® Inteli-Iouch™ the automatic light timer. And, Inteli-Iouch will even 
worlds first computerized ceiling protect your home with an integrated home security 
fan. A fan which represents the lighting feature. 
most dramatic engineering You install the Inteli-Iouch fan in place of your 
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© FAN COMPANY 
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For a free catalog call toll-free: (800) 423-1821; in California, (800) 352-8515. Or write: P.O. Box 90070, Pasadena, CA 91109-5070. 





that at first looks like peas in a pod, 
deep-frozen for posterity. Though 
they were painted over a span of sixty- 
six years, they might be the work 
of one man. The figures in them 
stand in the same manner; the com- 
positions are organized with the same 
attention to classical balance and tied 
together by similarly gesturing arms 
and legs; and the figures emote with 
the same noble or woebegone facial 
expressions. They are, moreover, 
technically faultless, precise and 
tight as a drumhead. 

As I looked around the large gal- 
lery in which many of them were 
double-hung (one above another, in 
a manner popular in the nineteenth 
century), I was reminded of a story 
that went the rounds of the art world 
forty years ago. It was a time when 
using “fine artists” to paint pictures 
for advertising campaigns was fash- 
ionable. The American Tobacco Com- 
pany was one of those that fell 
into this scheme, and its advertising 
agency gathered together an assort- 
ment of paintings by a number of 
then prominent American artists. 
The plan was to commission a series 
of pictures featuring a “golden leaf” 
of tobacco. When these paintings 
were hung, George Washington Hill, 
president of the company, and a dom- 
ineering tycoon of the old school, 
was asked to give his opinion of 
them. He glanced around the room, 
so the story went, and said, “I like 
this man. Hire him.” 

No Academy 
in the Western 


today, at least none 
rid, would lay 


down such stringe ‘ules or pre- 
scribe a curriculum so restrictive and 
demanding as did the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in the last The 


word curriculum, used 1y to 
define a varied course of st 

at the Beaux-Arts, a matter of 
minded concentration on drawi 
from casts of antique sculpture and 
from the living model. This rigid 
training of the eye 


ind hand was 


punctuated with contests for which 


medals were given, and the progress 
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Winning the Grand Prix 
continued from page 40 


of the young artist was measured by 
his acquisition of these prizes. Ironi- 
cally, painting was not even taught in 
the Beaux-Arts studios, but in a dozen 
or s* ateliers of “masters” who had 
pproved by the Ecole. 

nts’ lives were a series of 
contests for which they made pic- 
tur ribed by competition rules. 
Only French artists under thirty, “of 
th e sex and of bachelor status,” 
wel ‘rmitted to compete for the 


bee 


4 





ABOVE: The Beaux-Arts landscape 
competition, initiated in 1817, was won,that 
year by Achille-Etna Michallon’s Democritus 

and the Abderites. Michallon later became 
Corot’s first teacher. LEFT: Zenobia Discovered 
by Shepherds on the Banks of the Araxes—here, 
in William Bouguereau’s version—was 
the required “history” subject for 1850. 
Bouguereau shared first prize, but triumphed 
nonetheless by winning the “painted half- 
figure” and “facial expression” contests. 


Prix de Rome each year, and they 
first had to submit a small sketch 
in oils, made in a single day, on an 
assigned subject. If this passed mus- 
ter, each “history” competitor made a 
painting of a nude male model. These 
were judged competitively, and the 
successful artists allowed to compete 
for the grand prize. By this time the 
field had narrowed to ten. A subject 
was assigned, and after a required 
compositional sketch, the competitors 
had seventy-two days to complete 
their masterpieces. In the current ex- 
hibition, there are examples of each of 
these steps and of the final products. 
The first impression—that all the 
paintings in the show are from the 
hand of one man—disperses after a 
bit of looking. It is possible to detect 
something of the character of the 
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This Is the new Buick Electra. 


THE GERMAN AUTOBAHN (no speed limit)—Imagine 
yourself on a no-speed-limit stretch of Teutonic interstate, letting 
your precision German touring sedan do what tt was designed to 
do: perform. 

Imagine your surpnse at what suddenly pulls around you. 
An engineering test car. A Buick Electra, of all things. But not 
the kind of Buick Electra you might expect. 





BUICK ELECTRA? NO, BUICK ELECTRA T TYPE. 

Disregard any previous notions you may have had about 
Buicks. The new Electra T TYPE is different. It has fully 
independent rear suspension, multi-port fuel injection, front- 
wheel drive, rack-and-pinion steering and MacPherson struts. 

It also has special firm springs and shock absorbers, large 
diameter front and rear anti-sway bars, quick 17.6:1 steering, 
and aluminum alloy wheels with blackwall radials. 

But new ideas must pass severe tests. In this case, 
Electra’s new multi-port fuel injection system came under the 
scrutiny of the world-respected engineers of Bosch, 
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in Stuttgart, Germany. 

After thorough ehhintion they confirmed the 
performance of what is unquestionably one of the most 
sophisticated fuel injection systems in the world. 

We didn’t stop there. Bosch technicians drove it through 
oxygen-thin altitudes and steep grades of the Alps. While a 
similar prototype was put through the searing heat of the 
Australian Outback. All because we’re convinced that today, 
mere luxury simply isn’t enough. 

Despite the high-tech demands of the times, traditional 
Buick virtues remain timeless. Ride smoothness: the 
T TYPE'’s ride is firm, but still highly supple. Comfort: inside, 
gray velour or optional leather-trimmed bucket seats. Appeal: 
a leather-wrapped gray sport steering wheel is standard. 

Performance cars should 
look like they perform. T TYPE 
does. And it comes with a 3-year/ 
36,000-mile limited new-car 
warranty. A deductible may apply. 
See your dealer for details. 

We've put our new Electra 
through some very severe 
tests. Now it’s your turn. So 
buckle up and test-drive it 
yourself. Then share your 
opinions with us. 


Official Car of the XXilird Olympiad 
Los Angeles 1984 
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Some Buicks are equipped with engines produced by other 
GM divisions, subsidiaries or affiliated companies worldwide. 
See your Buick dealer for details. 
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individual artist, but it is not easy, 
for these men were painting not 
for themselves, but for the known 
tastes of juries, and carried in their 


~ minds the heavy weight of what qual- 


ities had nabbed prizes in the recent 
past. Originality, except within nar- 
row limits, was of no interest; skill 
abetted by intelligence was para- 
mount, though some poetic sensibil- 
ity does not seem to have been amiss. 





“A single-minded concentration on 
drawing—from casts of antique sculpture 
and from the living model” defined the 
curriculum for Beaux-Arts students. Here, 
Luc-Olivier Merson’s study for the crucial 
figure in The Soldier of Marathon, 1869. 





In an age like ours, when anything 
that calls itself a work of art is 
thought by someone to be a work of 
art, and when fashions in art change 
with the speed of the rotary press 
and the television tube, the Prix de 
Rome paintings have a reassuring 
quality. Art cannot be achieved by re- 
markable manual skill or toil alone, 
to be sure, but it cannot be achieved 
without them. Few of the artists 
whose canvases won the Prix de 
Rome are remembered now, except 
in academic circles. David and Ingres 
are exceptions; so are Bouguereau and 
Cabanel. Even four out of eighty- 
eight is not a bad score, not bad at 
all. Among the assortment of artists 
in this show, considering our mood in 
this age of revivals, there are bound 
to be some others who are ripe for 
rediscovery. Stay tuned.O 





Cultural historian Russell Lynes is the author 
of ten books and numerous essays on the arts. 
“The Grand Prix de Rome” has been organized 
by the International Exhibitions Foundation. 
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CVI Style Ormolu Chandelier 
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Just for fun, go fight a kite! 


With our genuine Japanese Sanjo model in the Lands’ End catalog now. 


he fierce, intimidating face on our 

genuine Japanese fighting kite is 
that of a legendary Samurai warrior — 
one Yashitsune. (To see it in full and 
fascinating color, order our catalog now!) 

What, you may ask, is this unlikely 
item doing in a Lands’ End catalog at 
$400 a copy? Quite frankly, it’s there for 
the fun of it. And fun is a major ingredi- 
ent in our Lands’ End reason for being. 


If you’re a pacifist, 

hang it on a wall. 
For the Japanese, kite-flying—and kite- 
fighting —have existed from time 
immemorial. The sight of a kite with a 
face like this one, hovering over an open 
field in Japan, has always signified a 
challenge to kite-fighting experts. 

So, since we bring back the finest 

quality goods we can find from the 
four corners of the earth, our Far East 
buyer reasoned — why not bring back 
some of the fun as well. Not too long ago 
—again, just for the fun of it—he brought 
back some genuine Australian boom- 
erangs—the intelligent person's frisbee, 
as they say. 


As you might expect, 

: it’s a quality kite. 
The painting on the paper that covers 
the 7’ x 9’ frame, is in brilliant color and 
would feel at home in any gallery. 

And, of course, instructions for 
flying —or fighting — this kite, are avail- 
able. (At $400, this seems fair.) We have 
other kites, neither as elaborate or 
expensive, but again, you need our 
catalog to ponder them. 

So send for that catalog, or better 


still call us right now at (800) 356-4444. 





Then, once you have the catalog in hand, 
you'll be able to feast your eyes on our 
other merchandise — from shirts, to 
shoes, to soft luggage, to accessories —all 
quality first, then priced to represent 
value. And, positively everything wears 
our meaningful, crystal-clear guarantee: 


GUARANTEED. PERIOD. 
Lands End Direct Merchants— what 


pleasant shopping is coming to. Quicker 
than you may think! 


[al Please send free catalog. 


Lands End Dept.I-30 
Dodgeville, WI 53595 





Name 








City 





State Zip 


Or call Toll-free: 


800-356-4444 
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COLLECTORS CLOSE-UP 





Focus for the Connoisseur 


A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 


Donald Deskey 

The strident objection, at first, was 
that he used the rich as guinea pigs, 
infusing the interiors of their homes 
with asbestos Transite and Bakelite, 
and having the boldness to call his 
look “contemporary opulence.” Con- 
temporary insolence seemed a better 
term. And yet, to American innova- 
tor Donald Deskey, industrial ma- 
terials had superb potential, their sleek 
surfaces making a precocious contri- 
bution to Art Moderne. Here, a sofa 
table, circa 1932, from the Roxy apart- 
ment above Radio City Music Hall, 
reveals the beauty of aluminum and 
Bakelite, the Bakelite forming dark al- 
lusions to marble, and the aluminum, 
visions of classical grace. Inspired by 
the Paris Exposition of 1925, Deskey 
was partially responsible for bringing 
the industrial look to America, his 
streamlined furnishings setting stan- 
dards for modern American interiors. 


Siapo Cloth 

Although siapo, or tapa cloth, is an 
ancient Polynesian craft, the oldest 
examples of this art form are extreme- 
ly difficult to find. Environmental 
factors, such as moisture and insects, 
threaten the very fibers of the cloth, 
leaving the preservation of ideas 
in the hands of later generations. In 
Mary J. Pritchard’s contemporary siapo, 
shown here, these traditions have 
been rigidly maintained, the primi- 
tive patterns evoking an earthy refer- 
ence to motifs from Samoan culture. 
Tapa is made from the inner bark of 
the paper mulberry tree, which is 
soaked in water and pounded with 
mallets into pliable sheets. Here, the 
designs were applied with a panda- 
nus brush dipped in candlenut dye. 
Details include tusi li’i fa’a atuloa 
(coconut rib), fa’a-lau’ulu (breadfruit 
leaf) and tumoa (banana pod) patterns. 





See page 93. 
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See page 136. 
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Automatons 


‘There is perhaps no vision of automa- 


tons quite so familiar as the Nutcrack- 
ers wind-up ballerina and unwieldy 
dancing bear. Drawn from the mar- 
velous mechanical fantasies of the 
German toymakers, these lively fig- 
ures hark back to the ancients’ obses- 
sion with machinery and its use in 
the recording of time. Aristotle him- 
self designed a water clock with birds 
that dropped spheres into a vase to 
mark the hours. Driven originally by 
hydraulics—the most enticing being 
the Chinese shui shih mechanisms, 
which could bear an entire orchestra 
of floating musicians along a canal— 
automatons were eventually driven 
by self-contained interior wheels. Here, 
nineteenth-century French models 
indulge in a variety of activities: 
moving a cart; blowing bubbles; and 
entertaining with acrobatics. 


Winslow Homer 
One of Winslow Homer’s mature, 
panoramic views from Prout’s Neck, 
1894, High Cliff, Coast of Maine, ex- 
amines at a specific time of day, 
under precisely assessed weather 
conditions, the eternal struggle of 
natural forces and the insignificance 
of man. Three figures in the upper 
right-hand corner act as minuscule 
observers of the crashing waves, their 
feebleness underscored with quiet 
drama by a single man with a cane. 
Patches of color build thickly to form 
the diagonal thrust of the land, while 
curving strokes of white, gray, blue 
and green express the counterforce of 
the sea. While most American paint- 
ers preferred the ocean as a brilliant 
and passive “duck pond,” as Homer 
observed, the artist envisioned it, in- 
stead, as a battlefield, his later works 
focusing with increased intensity on 
the violence and perils of the sea.O 
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Find out what’ in store 
or you when you shop with 
he American xpress Car 1. 





Q6eM The Card of the 1984 Olympics 


©American Express Travel Related Services Company, lr O84 


These fine stores have some- 
thing special in store for you. 


Battaglia 
Beverly Hills and New York 


Broadway Southwest 
Phoenix, Tucson, Las Vegas and 
Albuquerque 


Conran’s 
‘Throughout the Northeast 





Dayton’s 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and South 
Dakota 


Federated Electronics 
Southern California 


Fortunoff 
New York, New Jersey and Long Island 


Fred Joallier 
Beverly Hills, Houston and Dallas 


Maas Brothers 

Florida 

Macy’s 

New York, California and the Midwest 


Nordstrom 
Washington, Oregon and California 



















Pierre Deux 

New York 

Royal Copenhagen 
New York 

Sanger Harris 

‘Texas and Oklahoma 









Scandinavian Design 
Throughout the Northeast 






The Broadway 

Southern California 

Tiffany & Co. 

New York and throughout the U.S. 
W & J Sloane 

New York area, Washington, D.C. and 
‘Texas 


Waldenbooks 
Throughout the U.S. 











Weinstock’s 
Northern California, Utah and Reno, 
Nevada 


Woodward & Lothrop 
Washington, D.C. a 


































Toward the Light 


Bette Midler Rescues an Early Beverly Hills Home 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOSEPH MURPHY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS AND DAVID GLOMB 
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RIGHT: Bette Midler’s house in Beverly Hills was “what my father 
would call a fixer-upper,” she says. “I called it ‘The Dowager.’ ” Built in 1929, 
the secluded Spanish Colonial Revival residence, nestled in a canyon, behind 

thick high walls and lush landscaping, intrigued her, so she renovated it. 


A CRIB IN A SHARED BEDROOM in public 
housing near Pearl Harbor. A decal of 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod, sailing 
off in a wooden shoe. Through the 
window, a swing and the neighbor's 
garden. Oleander. Hibiscus. One of 
Bette Midler’s first memories is lean- 
ing out of that window and watching 
her neighbor’s garden grow. 

The story of where someone has 
lived reflects his or her biography. 
Bette Midler’s life has been a move- 
ment toward light and simplicity, as 
if that window she gazed through 


had been an opening into her future. 


In person she’s smaller and prettier 
than she appears on screen. And, al- 
though she has the same molded, 
rosy cheeks as the ones given her cre- 
ation Baby Divine, the heroine of her 
recent best-selling book, she has none 
of that character’s brassiness. Instead, 
she betrays an almost nineteenth- 
century civilized directness, as 
though she were an unselfconscious 
Kate Greenaway girl. 

The second place she lived in was 
also public housing in Hawaii, on the 
edge of a cane field. The dust, red as 
Martian soil, blew into the house, 








covering everything. From the field 
came the rustling of the sugarcane. 
“It was a paper house,” she says, 
“made from pressed cane. Imagine 
living in a paper house. Like some- 
thing from a fairy tale.” The family 
had a broken set of The Book of Knowl- 
edge, which she pored over. She loved 
the illustrations, as richly colored as 
stained glass windows. 

When she was seventeen, Bette 
Midler moved into a house her par- 
ents bought near the University of 
Hawaii. And from there, to a sixth- 
floor walk-up in Greenwich Village. 
Neither felt like home. She never 
made a place hers until she moved to 
Manhattan’s Upper West Side—and 
began decorating. Everything was 
dark and Spanish. Burlap curtains. 
Cork walls. An oak table with a pais- 
ley cloth. “It was the first time I de- 
cided, I’m going to do this,” she 
recalls. “I was so young!” 

Her next home was in the Village 


ABOVE AND RIGHT: Di 

Murphy recalls the h« 

masculine. We lightened 

The beams in the living lark 
the man who bleached th di 
two a day.” Furnishings ar¢ 

house is in a constant state of t 

Bette Midler.“Sometimes Joe and | spx 1e 
weekend moving everything around 

keeps life from being a bore.” Handpainted 
fabric is from Brunschwig & Fils; fabric 

on chair and ottoman in foreground, from 
Clarence House. Piano by Yamaha 
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OPPOSITE AND RIGHT; DAVID GLOMB 


opposite: A portrait of Mary Pickford lends a note of nostalgia to the living room. Sofa fabric by Brunschwig & Fils. Above: The 
airy breakfast room is Bette Midler’s favorite. A deep reveal emphasizes the large, simplified window with its carved design of euca- 
lyptus leaves. The red glass clock is from Tiffany. FOLLOWING PAGES AND COveR: Much of the décor, as typified by the master bedroom, was 
inspired by Carl Larsson’s paintings of his own handcrafted home in Sweden. “So I wanted to have a house in which a lot of the 
things were handmade,” Bette Midler says. She and Joe Murphy designed her bed, made of bird’s-eye maple. The painting 
above the fireplace is by writer/artist Ted Cook, the original owner of the house; the oil on the bedside table is French. 
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again, on Barrow Street. “It was the 
most homelike place I’d ever had,” 
she says. “I still feel that’s my home. 
There wasn’t anything in it I wasn’t 
mad about.” After Barrow Street, she 
lived in a series of hotels; then, a Los 
Angeles version of a Swiss chalet; and / 
finally, a house in a Beverly Hills can- 
yon. Right below that house was an- 
other, one of the earliest built in the 
canyon, a dark, ramshackle place that 
needed a lot of work. But something 
about it appealed to her. So when it 
came on the market, she bought it 
and asked designer Joseph Murphy 
to renovate and decorate it. 
Although Bette Midler’s persona is 
tough and wisecracking, her house 
belies that impression. It reveals, in 
an understated way, a feminine, gen- 
tle, childlike side, warm and appeal- 
ing—and an acute intelligence. Most . 
of the rooms have caches of books; _—~ 
their owner is a reader with wide- 2 : = 
ranging tastes. The books on the f ~~ —~ 
headboard of her bed—Arthur Koest- ; Wi — Rp, 
ler; Bruno Bettelheim on fairy tales; ee 1 =~ 
C. S. Lewis’s The Lion, the Witch and 
the Wardrobe; Lawrence Durrell; Rob- 
ertson Davies—are obviously not for 
show. They are spine-bent and scat- 
tered, a reader’s unburied treasure. 
Miss Midler’s favorite room is the 
breakfast room off the kitchen, a 
room that—like the whole house— 
was inspired by the paintings of Carl 
Larsson (see Architectural Digest, Sep- 
tember 1983). “I was really en- Pin X. 
chanted by the way Larsson lived,” ol Sa 
she says. “I told Joe I wanted this — fi : 
house to have character.” 
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On a shelf in the sitting room is a 
complete set of The Book of Knowledge. 
Bette Midler has made her house a 
container in which she has captured 
what she remembers fondly from 
her past and what she, as a child, 


had wanted in the future 2 , — = =e Pr icere 


David Black 


The spa area is an alfresco extension of the 
master suite. A sheltered veranda, framed by 
rustic cedar beams, was modeled by designer 
Murphy after Will Rogers's front porch. 


David Black’s fifth book, Murder at the Met, a 
Literary Guild selection for September, will 
also be a three-part television mini-series 
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Atop the Music Hall, the Rockefellers built 
an apartment for Roxy, where he was courted by 
his own glittering show business world. 
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PRECEDING PAGES: In 1931, designer Donald 
Deskey was selected, in a contest, to create 
the interiors of Radio City Music Hall—and 
the apartment above it, a sanctum for the 
glamorous parties of showman S. L. (“Roxy”) 
Rothafel. Mr. Deskey, with architect Wallace 
Harrison, proceeded to make design history. 
The height of the apartment is double scale, 
creating a sense of soaring space; color and 
decoration are spare. There is a purity here. 
In the living room, curved lines soften 
massive planes, and all is bathed in the 
warm glow of cherrywood paneling and a 
golden ceiling. An elaborate—if by today’s 
standards, primitive—acoustical sound 
system is well concealed. The Deskey-de- 
signed furniture is scaled to Roxy’s grand 
vision, yet, for all its formality, speaks highly 
of graciousness and comfort. OPPOSITE AND 
ABOVE: Donald Deskey’s furniture de- 

signs were revolutionary at the time; alu- 
minum, Bakelite and chrome distinguish 
these pieces. LEFT: No object escaped the de- 
signer’s imagination: The dining room table 
contains an illuminated center well. 


BILLY CUNNINGHAM 








\BOVE: In explaining his concept of the Music Hall to Donald Deskey, S. L. Rothafel described 
iese Rococo palace. “You're going to get rococo, but a sort of ‘modern’ rococo,” the designer 
replied. His proposal was persuasive. In fact, “When I presented the plans for the Music Hall, Roxy went along 
with the whole scheme and asked for a ‘modern’ apartment,” Mr. Deskey recalls. But at the last minute, decorative 
discs were ac to this rectangular table in the living room to appease Roxy’s lingering desire for rococo 
detailing. The round table represents an early use of extruded aluminum in furniture. opposite: One 
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‘f a number of guest books contains many of the most influential names in the theatrical 
arena and in society, the pithiest signature being “Edward’”—of England, that is. 








“ROXY”—TO ALL AMERICANS the name 
remains magical. It conjures up im- 
ages of the vast rococo film palaces of 
the past; of ushers more splendid 
than the guards at Buckingham Pal- 
ace; of the precision high kicks of the 
Rockettes; of pealing organ music 
and operatic stage shows; of extrava- 
gance; of theatricality; of glamour. 

S. L. (“Roxy”) Rothafel himself, in 
the words of Wallace Harrison, one 
of the architects of Radio City Music 
Hall, ““‘had been everything and 
knew everything about popular 
entertainment. He’d been a star of 
radio. And, of course, he’d given his 
name to the Roxy Theater. He was an 
American showman, and, of his vin- 
tage, the top of them.” The public 
admired his showmanship; his em- 
ployer, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., ad- 
mired “his simplicity, his idealism, 
his genius, as well as his breadth of 
vision and grasp of practical matters.” 

The “World’s Biggest Playhouse,” 
as Radio City Music Hall was called 
after its opening on December 27, 
1932, was built for Roxy. And atop 
it the Rockefellers built an extraordi- 
nary apartment for him, in which he 
entertained and was courted by his 
own glittering show business world. 

The story of the building and deco- 
rating of the Roxy apartment paral- 
lels and encapsulates that of the 
Music Hall itself. The pure, if some- 
what daunting, proportions that 
bring the required sense of theatri- 
cality and exalting space to the ar- 
chitecture were the work of Wallace 
Harrison. The architect had traveled 
about Europe with Roxy Rothafel in 
search of the ideal configuration for 
the Music Hall, and, despite the 
showman’s expressed desire for a 
“Portuguese Rococo” palace with an 
acoustically perfect, egg-shaped audi- 
torium to echo and even outdo the 





labyrinth of historic styles of the 
Roxy Theater, Mr. Harrison had in- 
sisted—in his modernist spirit—that 
they “keep it simple.” 

The architecture for the Music Hall 
and for Roxy’s apartment once in 
progress, the Rockefellers held a com- 
petition, in the spring of 1931, to 
choose a decorator for their grandiose 
project. Wanamaker’s, W. & J. Sloane, 
Monarch Studio, and an independent 
designer named Donald Deskey all 
submitted projects. Mr. Deskey won. 

“When I presented the plans for 
the Music Hall, Roxy went along 
with the whole scheme and asked 
for a ‘modern’ apartment,” Donald 
Deskey recalls. “The final design of 
the apartment was influenced by the 
desire to give Mr. Rothafel interiors 
to satisfy his preference for the opu- 
lent. I probably was strongly influ- 
enced by the Paris Exposition of 1925. 
The use of rare veneers, lacquer sur- 
faces, aluminum, glass, and specially 
woven carpets and fabrics was speci- 
fied for the interior to create an aura 
of luxury to satisfy public taste.” 

Donald Deskey was not, at this 
point, unfamiliar with any aspect of 
modernist design and architecture, 
either in America or abroad, nor was 
he unfamiliar with the Rockefellers 
and their projects. He was also, in 





Wallace Harrison's eyes, “one of the 
first people big enough in his ideas of 
interior design to take over such a 
job.” Mr. Deskey was associated in 
the late twenties with the American 
Designers Gallery, where he showed 
model rooms with Armstrong cork 
flooring used as a wallcovering; cop- 
per ceilings; and Johns-Manville 
asbestos Transite, a factory siding 
material, for movable partitions—all 
his own innovations. 

Adam Gimbel, the president of 
Saks Fifth Avenue, who later had 
Donald Deskey decorate his Park Av- 
enue apartment in metal and unex- 
pected industrial materials, in 1927 
asked him to design modernist win- 
dows for the Manhattan store. He 
was then introduced to Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller, and she asked him to cre- 
ate a niche for a statue in her West 
Fifty-fourth Street house. He ended 
up designing a picture gallery, ce- 
ramic and print rooms, as well as a 
bath and dressing room. In the print 
room, Bakelite, a high-pressure 
laminate, saw its first use as a 
wallcovering. In fact, Mrs. Rockefel- 
ler’s print room was one of America’s 
first completely modern rooms, with 
its laminate walls and aluminum 
channeling, and its door formed by 
grates of polished aluminum tubes. 

The rooms of the Roxy apartment 
were judged by their owner, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., to be “interesting, un- 
usual and distinguished to an extraor- 
dinary degree,” having ‘a style and 
chic which is impressive in the ex- 
treme.” Today they are maintained as 
they were in Roxy Rothafel’s day, 
and are animated by the hospitality 
of the Rockefeller brothers.0 

—John Loring 








John Loring, senior vice-president and design 
director of Tiffany & Co., is also a critic and 
writer on the fine and decorative arts. 
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THOSE SUMPTUOUSLY PLEASING state- 
rooms, ballrooms and smoking 
rooms of the great ocean liners that 
once vied with each other for ele- 
gance and speed are gone, but they 
have left their influence on architec- 
ture and design. The concept that 
gave them greatness—the unification 
of advanced technology with the best 
of contemporary art and design, from 
hull to writing paper—has been re- 
vived uniquely by Jon Bannenberg. 
A rare combination of interior de- 
signer and self-taught naval architect, 
he has used his skills to build an in- 
dustry, that of the luxury yacht. 
These are not liners. They are the last 
large-scale toys for a private clientele. 
And they cost between five million 
and twenty million dollars. 

There are seventy-five of them 
afloat, including the Nabila, built for 
Adnan Khashoggi (Architectural Di- 
gest, October 1981), all distinguished 
by low-slung, clean-lined silhouettes 
and the absence of conventional su- 
perstructures. The most recent is the 
Azteca, commissioned by a Mexican 
businessman living in France. His 
yacht began life, as did the others, 
on five drawing boards in Mr. 
Bannenberg’s offices in London. 

The owner wanted a large boat, 
forty-four meters long, but with the 
exceptional top speed, for a boat of 
that size, of twenty-two knots. In ad- 
dition, he required quarters to accom- 
modate eight passengers and eight 
crew members, and seat twenty din- 
ner guests. For the interior décor, ref- 
erences to Art Déco were specified, 
fitting neatly with Mr. Bannenberg’s 
own taste for “shipshape” design. 

The owner’s idea was to keep the 
colors low in tone, to make as little 
contrast as possible between the pas- 
senger saloons. The result, as Jon 
Bannenberg has executed it, height- 
ens the impression of walking 
through a continuous enfilade of 
rooms, the length of the boat. The de- 
signer has taken every opportunity to 
commission the finest craftsmanship 
for the Azteca, from handmade and 
handpainted china, each piece indi- 
vidually designed, to basin fittings 


hammered from single pieces of 
nickel plate. Contoured furnishings, 
with a streamlined look, are of bird’s- 
eye maple. An indoor-outdoor con- 
servatory is positioned amidships. “In 
bad weather it is particularly exciting 
out there with the storm raging all 
around you,” says the designer. 

Jon Bannenberg is an Australian 
with Renaissance qualities. A modest, 
authoritative man, whose joy in his 
vocation is palpable, he might have 
flourished in quattrocento Florence, 
a master builder for the Medici, 
equally at home with music, painting 
or engineering. He trained as a con- 
cert pianist, turned to designing 
houses and art exhibitions for muse- 
ums, then found his true métier in 
learning the skills of a naval architect 
“by asking a lot of questions and 
driving a lot of people mad,” he says. 


BELOW: Jon Bannenberg’s design for the 
Azteca combines nautical function with the 
luxurious sleekness reminiscent of the great 
ocean liners of the past. The yacht designer 
breaks with traditional naval architecture by 
taking the main hull form up to the top deck, 
thus allowing the full beam of the boat to be 
used to maximum advantage. opposiTE: The 
amidships saloon, one of four on board, is a 
quiet area for reading or conversation. Muted 
colors, specified by the owner, lend a sense 
of spaciousness to the interiors. 





Streamlining an Ideal 
The Azteca Blends Luxury and Function 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY OBERTO GILI 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DESIGN BY JON BANNENBERG 
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OPPO ird’s-eye maple, used throughout the yacht, encloses the headboard, 

electronic contri nd television set in one of the guest cabins. Top: The observation 
saloon, sandwiched b 1 the wheelhouse, above, and the owner’s quarters, has a curving 
180° view across the bx Juilted leather covers ceiling and walls, providing noise reduction 
and quick access to the electrical systems, as well as a sumptuous tactile quality. aBove: Lou- 
vers adjust to any an; reening the streamlined dining saloon, or opening com- 
pletely for service {rom the galley. Mirrored ceiling and walls expand the space. 
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“Y’ve always been obsessed with 
design, drawing and putting things 
together. Boats are perfect for that, 
and there is a similarity with music. 
There’s discipline, harmony, balance. 
I suppose, if anything, I’m like an or- 
chestra conductor. For me, a yacht is 

~not just the hull or the engines. It’s 
also the plates, the pillows, the crew 
and the pleasure of it all.” 

The complexities of designing his 
yachts are enormous. Huge volumes 
must be incorporated into given wa- 
ter lengths. An advanced technology, 
much of which has yet to reach the 
shore, is required to power the boats. 
Ever-greater design demands by the 
owners provide an ongoing chal- 
lenge. The hundreds of pages of 
drawings that preceded the Azteca 
outline the essence of the Bannenberg 
approach—control—a word he uses 
often. The immensely careful plan- 
ning and close study of the owner’s 
style of life are all for the purpose—as 
with the ocean liners—of maximiz- 
ing pleasure in the artificial, over- 
populated environment on board a 
yacht. “Where else would you have 
eight staff members looking after 
eight people?” he asks reflectively. 
“We are building very complex 
things. We are trying to build a 
dream. It’s not as if we’re reorganiz- 
ing something that already exists.” 

The moment of delivery is always 
orchestrated for pleasure and sur- 
prise, and that of the Azteca was no 
different. The owner had seen little 
beyond the original bare hull—an act 
of faith unknown to land-based de- 
signers. When he walked on board, 
he found that the things he really 
wanted were already there—from the 
food, to the soap, to the eight-man 
crew. It was working, breathing, and 
he loved it,” recalls Jon Bannenberg. 
“The thrill, though, was seeing the 
boat float away, unencumbered, self- 
sufficient. To me, that’s more exciting 
than any building, however beauti- 
fully set in a fine landscape.”0 

—James Fox 


Mr. Fox is the London-based author of White 
Mischief, chosen by Time magazine as one of 
the five best nonfiction books of 1983. 
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Att: 
The Artist as Botanist 


Precise Watercolor Drawings Mirror Nature's Abundant Flora 





ABOVE: Rosa centifolia muscosa (Musk Rose), Pancrace Bessa, 
1810-1826. Watercolor on vellum; 7%” x 5%”. This drawing, 
for one of Bessa’s best-known illustrated books, the Herbier 

général de l‘amateur, was once a gift from Charles X to the 

duchesse de Berry. John Mitchell & Son, London. 


Opposite: Prunus persica (Peaches), Barbara Regina Dietzsch, 
circa 1760. Watercolor on vellum; 11%” x 8”. Known especially 
for her botanical and flower drawings against a black background, 
Dietzsch was a member of a distinguished Nuremberg 

family of artists. John F. Fleming Inc., New York. 
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where they spent two years collecting 
and portraying tropical plants and in- 


_ sects under perilous conditions. 


Plant forms occur as decorative 
motifs in the ancient arts, but the 
flower painting as showpiece did not 
Evejerectmeralel mee VonCoot eames nleela yA 
when a fad for collecting and cul- 
aa exotic plants swept Europe. 


. ». Inearlier times, picturing plant life 


had been a practical art. Some of the 
st botanical images survive in 
ieval manuscript copies of an- 


were only crudely rl 
were meant to help 


But, ironically, the anonymous artists 
who made them relied more on picto- 
rial conventions from the past than 
on direct observations of plant life. 

With the rise of systematic botany, 
precise, believable images were 
needed to remedy the chaos of no- 
menclature that was the old herbals’ 
legacy. No longer could plant books 
present fantastic species, such as the 
Tree of Life and the Tree of Knowl- 
edge, alongside real ones. The six- 
teenth-century German artist Hans 
Weiditz set the new example by 
painting plants from life to illustrate 
an exhaustive herbal by Otto 
Brunfels, a Carthusian monk con- 
verted to Lutheranism. 

The seventeenth-century rage for 
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reconciled the botanist's interest in plants and 
the layman’s taste for their beauty. 


ABOVE: Hyacinthus orientalis ‘General York”’ 
(Hyacinth), Pieter van Loo, circa 1760. Pen, 
ink and watercolor on paper; 19%” x 11%”. 
Gentle. colors image a delicate hyacinth. 
Morton Morris & Co. Ltd., London. 


ABOVE RIGHT: Bromelia iridifolia (Bromelia), 
Elisabeth Johanna Koning, 1843. Watercolor 
on paper; 20%” x 152”. Elegant detail- 

ing sparkles. Jutta Buck Antiquarian 

Book & Print Seller, New York. 














living plant soon learns how restless 
it can be. Its movements may be grad- 
rire but they are enough to thwart a 
hesitant hand or a wayward eye. 

+ Only the most masterful botanical 
punters render the vital essence of 
Teme Pao 
of plants and 
their beauty. 
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subject, but wh¢ 
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opposite: Cactus repens subquinquangu- 

laris (Cactus), Georg Dionysius Ehret, 1764. 
Watercolor and body color on vellum; 181” 
x 13”. A master excels. James Wilson 
Antique Print Gallery, New York. 


of Europe’s most honored artists. Like 
most artists in the tradition, Ehret 
painted in watercolor media on vel- 
lum, though he also learned, with less 
success, the color-engraving tech- 
niques used to translate his pictures 
into publishable form. Ehret’s origi- 
nal paintings are prized for their 
combination of bold design and vivid 
botanical accuracy. Perhaps no other 
artist of the genre has so convincingly 
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ABOVE: Nelumbo nucifera (Gaertn.) (Lotus), Pierre Jean 
Francois Turpin, circa 1830. Pencil and watercolor on 
paper; 22%" x 17%". The life stages of the flower are 
rendered here. Eyre & Hobhouse Ltd., London. 


stalled by the revolution. In José- 
phine Bonaparte, however, he found 
a magnanimous patroness willing to 
finance monumental botanical stud- 
‘ies, which Redouté would illustrate. 
- The subtlety of Redouté’s watercolor 
work is unsurpassed, but it was his 
exploitation of stipple engraving to 


ph reproduce his pictures that made his 
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opposite: Tulipa gesneriana, Hyacinthus orientalis, Anemone 
coronaria, Dianthus caryophyllus, Nerine sarniensis and other 
flowers, Vincent Laurensz van der Vinne, circa 1690. Water- 
color on paper; 24” x 1642”. Eyre & Hobhouse Ltd., London. 


to be expected,” said Goethe in 1831. 
“We have attained too high a degree 
of scientific truth.” Whatever their 
explanations, other commentators 
have agreed that the golden age of 
flower painting ended with the death 
of Redouté in 1840. But the pictorial 
magic of the great botanicals is peren- 
nial; a magic that will go on gladden- 
ing future generations the way fresh 
flowers brighten a day.0 

—Kenneth Baker 


A teacher of art history at Boston College, 
Kenneth Baker writes about art and culture 
remittance lecoacl mrt lerAti Can 
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A Fale in Polynesia 
Traditions Linger in a Noted Tapa Artist's Samoan Home | | 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOHN C. WRIGHT 
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HER HOUSE is a hundred feet from 
the water, on the southern coast of 
Tutuila Island, at Vaitogi, where the 
rugged lava shore is beaten by heavy 
seas, and cooling breezes come from 
the ocean. To those who know her, 
Mary J. Pritchard, the foremost bark- 
cloth artist of American Samoa, is 
Vaitogi and Samoa, steeped in the 
rich Polynesian culture. 

To have a place to work creatively, 
Mrs. Pritchard chose to build a tradi- 
tional Samoan house, or fale, a deci- 
sion that is wedded to her lifelong 
work with siapo. “Siapo is the proper 
term for our bark cloth, but it’s often 
called tapa, since that Polynesian 
word is better known,” she explains. 

In 1963, after a colorful and busy 
life that included managing the Rain- 
maker Hotel, made famous in the 
Somerset Maugham short story, 
“Miss Thompson,” Mary Pritchard 
was ready to retire. “I needed a pri- 
vate retreat, where I could work,” she 
says, “so I contacted a master carpen- 
ter, a matai tufuga fai fale, to arrange 
for construction of a Samoan house. 
My meeting with him was to indicate 


the size house I wanted—five posts. 
After that, I had nothing to do with 
the work itself. No contract was 
signed, no down payment was made, 
no price established! In Samoa these 
things happen naturally.” 

In traditional Samoan houses, ma- 
terial, texture, color, design and pro- 
portion are combined in a perfect 
adaptation to the environment. They 
are, in the best sense, dwellings for 
people living in harmony with them- 
selves and their surroundings. 

The master carpenter is planner, 
architect and builder, and he must 
construct a fale with a minimum of 
waste. No metal is used. The ifi lele 
and breadfruit logs are fitted and 
lashed with sennit made from coco- 
nut-husk fibers. By using a dyed 
sennit, the tufuga forms patterns that 
become his personal signature. 

“My house took five months to 
complete,” says the artist. ‘Five 


ctuefs, representing our families and 
villages, presided at the dedication. 
They judged the house acceptable, 
then announced its formal name.” In 
the years that followed, some alter- 





ABOVE RIGHT: For nearly sixty years Mary J. Pritchard has dedicated her artistic life to siapo, the bark cloth of Samoa. 





ations have been made: Open-air 
sides were enclosed to protect the col- 
lection of bark cloth; a thatched roof 
was replaced with shingles. 

The Vaitogi house has been the 
scene of important receptions, parties 
and feasts with family, friends, 
strangers and notables. “One time 
Charles Lindbergh brought the entire 
board of directors of Pan Am for a 
Samoan dinner,” she recalls. “I made 
each guest a piece of tapa, using the 
Pan Am logo. Later, I was told that it 
was the first time Charles Lindbergh 
had not left a party early.” 

Visitors may arrive to find Mary 
Pritchard busy collecting shells, rocks 
and plants, but invariably she will 
have a siapo in the works. “The pur- 
pose of the fale was to have a studio,” 
she says, “and its classical form gave 
me stability while I developed my 
own contemporary designs.” 

Now nearing eighty, she is often 
sought out by writers for her stories 
of Samoa. “Half the time I have no 
idea who the writers are,” she says 
with amusement. “I’m always asked 
about Margaret Mead, though. I met 


As inspiration, she built a traditional long house in which to work and live. OPENING PAGES: The house was erected near 
the water's edge in American Samoa. “Courtesy prevents telling people you are building a house, but word spreads. Friends 
and family all brought plenty of good food,” Mrs. Pritchard recalls. PRECEDING PAGES: A worktable in the studio area shows one of the 
artist’s rare black and white designs; bark cloth from other Polynesian islands is displayed on the ceiling. orrositE: Although Mrs. 


Pritchard’s house h 
lowered again 


been modified, a nearby example reveals how it looked originally. Coconut-leaf blinds, which may be 
the weather, were replaced by louvered windows in the artist’s home. ABOVE LEFT AND CENTER: In 
Samoan architecture, the master craftsman lashes the wood with sennit to form a distinctive pattern. 


her, but I didn’t really know her, so 
what should I say? Most of the stuff 
I've seen by anthropologists is wrong 
or just plain sensational. And I’m 
usually misquoted, besides!” 

Mary Pritchard’s prime concern 
these days is the siapo program she 
directs in the schools. Since 1927 her 
involvement with this art form has 
been crucial to its perpetuation. The 
center of her fale is taken up with the 
platform where she works, but there 
is always a welcome, and extra space, 
for guests and students. As teacher, 
mentor and friend, Mary Pritchard 
has enriched the lives of hundreds, at 
home and worldwide. 

“My satisfaction in my work will 
be ample if a few people actively 
carry On our siapo art, if my students 
increase their respect for our Samoan 
heritage. When that happens, they 
increase their own self-respect. Per- 
haps I’m old-fashioned, but I think 
both are important today.” 

John C. Wright 


A resident of Hawaii, Mr. Wright is presently 
assisting Mary Pritchard in the preparation of 
a book on the bark-cloth art of Samoa. 
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ONE DAY WHEN we were preparing for 
a gala evening, my sister Mary Lee 
arrived and looked at our red room. 
“Oh,” she said. “I see you're giving a 
party for chairs.” That was, of course, 
almost true. Nedda and I have a thing 
for chairs. We have always been at- 
tracted by interesting ones. Twice we 
carried chairs back with us from 
France—on the Queen Mary and the 
Queen Elizabeth. One chair was origi- 
nally from the Brighton Pavilion, and 
the other was in the window of an 





ALGEIrECTURAL DIGEsie ValSl iS: 


Nedda and Joshua Logan 


antiques store we drove past on our 
way to the ship—a baby chair, the 
one the little Japanese ventriloquist’s 
dummy now sits in. 

We have two chairs that reflect a 
style that Mme Madeleine Castaing 
had in her shop on the rue Bonaparte. 
They are overstuffed and are known 
simply as Napoleon III chairs, but 
they do attract other people as they 
attracted us. The two miniature red 
leather armchairs were used on the 
stage in The Wisteria Trees, a play I did 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


for Helen Hayes many years ago, and 
the red-and-yellow-striped pair are 
antique nursing chairs. 

A question we are always asked is, 
How and why and when did we con- 
ceive a red room? I don’t know how 
interesting the story is, but it caused a 
great deal of emotion in our house- 
hold. For years, our living room had 
been painted what a friend of ours 
called “dirty banana’’—a light yel- 
lowish green. It was a sad attempt to 
make the room seem lighter. There is 


ABOVE: For more than thirty-five years, a chorus of distinguished guests has joined Joshua and Nedda Logan 

at the Steinway in their Manhattan living room, where the objects, as well as the guests, always seem to be having a 

very good time. opposite: In the entrance hall are antique handpainted ceramic liqueur bottles Josh Logan found in France 
just after World War II. “He bought as many as they had, which is his habit,” says Nedda Logan. The ballerina 

doll announces the Logans’ collection of 19th-century French automatons. Poster by Alphonse Mucha. 









































very little light coming in from that 
particular east window, and so every- 
one felt it should be brightened. But 
for ten years, try as we would, we 
could not make it seem anything but 
a dank, dreary color. 

One day, when I was filming the 
motion picture Fanny, in France, I 
went back to Mme Castaing and dis- 
covered a bit of Brussels carpeting 
with a black and dark red _back- 
ground and huge pink roses. It 
seemed right for our room and I 
showed it to Nedda, who agreed, so 
we ordered it. It was a reproduction 
of an antique carpet Mme Castaing 
had had copied because she loved it 
so. Anything she loved, we loved, 
as it turned out—except her prices. 
We secretly called her ““Mme La 


Banditte,” which, freely translated, 
means Mme The Bank Robber. This 
was because every time I asked the 
price of an object she would say, “Oh, 
non, pas ¢a! C’est a moi! C’est a moi!” 

When the dark red carpet was laid 
in our New York living room, the 
“dirty banana” color seemed even 
more wrong than it did before, and 
we tried to find some shade in the 
design that would suggest a color for 
the walls. My mother proposed a dun 
color, as did an old friend of Nedda’s, 
while we waited for Albert Hadley to 
come and give his more expert feel- 
ing. Meanwhile, I suggested that it 
might be a good idea to paint the 
room dark red, at which point I was 
jumped on by everyone. “Oh, not 
red!” Mother said. “My goodness, 





never, never red! Oh, I was afraid 
you were going to suggest that.” 
Nedda said, “It’s only a can of paint. 
We can paint over it.” 

But Mr. Hadley arrived, looked at 
the samples we showed him, sized up 
the room, and then pointed to one of 
the rather dull colors in the collection. 
“Perhaps that would work,” he said. 
“1 don’t know—and I have to leave 
now.” He got up and went to the 
doorway, and when he was practi- 
cally out of sight he turned back and 
said, “Of course, what I really think is 
that it should be red.” 

There was a general cry—mine of 
triumph, but many of dismay. Even- 
tually Mr. Hadley had his way, and 
he arranged for the room to be 
painted a kind of cordovan-leather 


Treasured artworks and objects in the Logan living room trigger amusing recollections. PRECEDING PAGES: “Nedda found the Ferdinand 
Heilbuth painting over the sofa too sad, until Emlyn Williams persuaded her the lady was ‘just plain drunk,’ ” says Josh Logan. Henry 
Fonda painted the still life during the run of Mister Roberts, on Broadway. Portrait of Nedda Logan by Oliver Messel. opposire: The slipper chair 
near the fireplace is “the ‘Princess Margaret chair,’ ” Mr. Logan explains, “because she sat in it all through a party we gave for her.” Painting by 
Ernest-Ange Duez. Brass table from Frederick P. Victoria & Son. ABove: Josh Logan delights in his assemblage of automatons. “The little fellow 
named George, sitting with his arms behind him, does dozens of somersaults—a gift from my Princeton classmate James Stewart. The 
blackamoor who plays the shell game was the gift of Coco Chanel. ‘Automates—how chic!’ she said, ‘I have only one—it’s yours.’ ” 
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red. This was done while Nedda 
and I were in Hollywood making a 
motion picture. When we came 
back it was daylight, and the first 
view Nedda got of the room was the 
bluish light coming through the 
window. “Oh,” she said, “It’s prune 
colored. It’s just depressing.” 

I said, “I think the reason it’s so 
strange looking is that we haven't got 
the lights on above the paintings. 
That would warm up the room and 
give it a reality.” As she left the room, 
my secretary and I hurried to plug 
in the picture lights. When Nedda 
came back, she looked once and 
then sat down and said, “I’m never 
going to leave this room.” 

The room is perfect for parties, and 
we have had many. Perhaps the most 
famous in our household was when 


Tony Armstrong-Jones, the nephew 
of our dear friend Oliver Messel, mar- 
ried Princess Margaret, and the two 
of them came on a tour of America. 
Nedda offered to entertain them, and 
they accepted. We could invite only 
one hundred people, but we tried to 
get the most entertaining ones. It 
turned out that it was a party of con- 
stant entertainment—starting with 
Ethel Merman singing There’s No 
Business like Show Business, Benny 
Goodman noodling on his clarinet, 
Tommy Steele and Sammy Davis, Jr., 
singing an impromptu duet from 
Half a Sixpence. Rosalind Russell and 
Alan Jay Lerner—who couldn't really 
sing—sang, and the whole evening 
was, as the British say, smashing. 
There have been many other par- 
ties, but they just did not cause as 





much hullabaloo. This one was im- 
portant to the other apartment own- 
ers and to all the porters downstairs, 
as well as to the shopkeepers on First 
Avenue between Fifty-second and 
Fifty-third streets. One shopkeeper 
asked, “Couldn’t I deliver something 
in the middle of the party?” We had a 
fleeting day or two of fame. 

The most important thing about 
this apartment was getting it in the 
first place. We had lived in hotel 
rooms for years, but when Mister 
Roberts opened and was such a huge 
hit, we decided to look for something 
larger and more permanent. Fortu- 
nately, Ginny and Quentin Reynolds 
were willing to sell their apartment, 
which was this one. They needed 
something bigger so their daughter 


continued on page 148 


opposite: Oskar Kokoschka painted the portrait of Josh Logan that dominates the dining room. “It was done in 
thirteen or fourteen sittings in his studio in Switzerland, in 1960,” Mr. Logan recalls. The table is set with Water- 

ford crystal and an Old Paris china service. “Josh bought as much as he could find of this balloon pattern,” says Nedda 
Logan. “We have about forty-five pieces, and each has a different design.” ABOVE LEFT: In the office, posters on one wall 
chronicle Joshua Logan’s stage career; the opposite wall highlights his work in films. ABOVE RIGHT: The Logans wanted 
their bedroom, overlooking the East River, to be “a bright room to match the endless view,” he explains. 

















Modern Ruin 


Instilling Historical Reference in a Florida House 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY JOHN F.SALADINO, ASID 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY NORMAN MCGRATH 





ABOVE: Surrounded by lush sea grape, the home of Dennis Alter is wholly in tune 

with its Florida setting. Canvas umbrella from Jack Lenor Larsen. Outdoor furniture by 
Brown Jordan. opposite: In designing the contemporary dweliing, John F. Saladino incorporated 
a classically inspired “fragment” that evokes a fictional past. The coralstone wall, implying 
the remains of a destroyed palace, rises from the pool in the water-court entrance. 


CERTAINLY NOTHING could have 
seemed more fitting for a Florida sea- 
side home than John F. Saladino’s 
color scheme—a profusion of soft 
pastels coolly radiating within light 
stuccoed walls, “like a seashell,” says 
the designer. And certainly the cli- 
ent’s stated desire for an open dwell- 
ing in intimate harmony with the 
luxurious tropical surroundings was 
more than matched by the designer’s 
vision of a house that would seem to 
have been “airlifted in, and simply 
dropped into the jungle.” 

Yet when Mr. Saladino presented 
his ideas for a warm-weather retreat 
to Dennis Alter, the chairman of the 
board of a national bank, his client’s 
first reaction was, “Are you crazy?” 
For Mr. Saladino had decided to test 
his intuitive sense that his client 
was “something of a romantic,” and 
predisposed in favor of the uncon- 
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ventional. Thus, the designer, who 
in recent years has audaciously and 
very successfully juxtaposed modern 
and historical motifs, proposed to 
incorporate a fragmentary “modern 
ruin” into the oceanside residence. 

“Especially here, where nature is 
so overwhelming—the wind, the 
sun, the vegetation, the sudden 
downpours—a real competition ex- 
ists between man’s creations and na- 
ture,” explains the designer. “I 
wanted to suggest the feeling of a lost 
civilization—that perhaps something 
much grander might have existed 
here in the past.” After considering 
John Saladino’s preliminary sketches 
for this elegant architectural col- 
lage—centering on a neo-Palladian 
wall extending through the house it- 
self—Mr. Alter became intrigued, 
then grew enthusiastic. “I suppose 
the catalyst was when John and I 


flew down to Florida and we walked 
the site together,” he recalls. “As soon 
as we decided on coralstone as the 
material for the ruin, I knew that was 
it. It fitted in so perfectly with the 
natural environment.” 

While in the past decade many 
artists and architects have sought to 
revalidate the use of historical 
references—it has, indeed, become 
one of the hallmarks of the Postmod- 
ern sensibility—here the result was 
no whimsical, appliquéd ornament, 
but a central structural element, one 
designed to function as a main bear- 
ing wall. From the reflecting pool in 
the entrance court, the wall rises dra- 
matically amid papyrus plants, terra- 
cotta “‘stepping-stones,”” and a leonine 
Italianate fountain. It then traverses 
almost the breadth of the house, seg- 
menting the living room, and finally 
standing free in the airy two-story 
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emotional response. There should be a sense 
of theater —a little pageantry.” 

















PREVIOUS PAGES: The coralstone wall bisects the living room, tracing the flow of space 

from the interior out to the columned loggia. Solid-color glazed cotton for pillows, by 

Manuel Canovas; chair fabric by Brunschwig & Fils. Sisal carpeting from Patterson, Flynn & 
Martin. LEFT: The dining table is supported by spiral-etched columns similar to those on the 
loggia. Nearby, a work by Robert Rauschenberg. Curtain fabric by Jack Lenor Larsen. Suspen- 
sion lighting, at left, from Atelier International. Wicker chairs, at table, from McGuire. Tor: The 
loggia balcony encompasses an uninterrupted vista on the second floor. Taborets are from 
McGuire. ABOVE: Glass doors disappear to transform the master bedroom into a sleeping porch. 
Drapery fabric by Manuel Canovas; white lounge chair from Atelier International. 



























































The rear fagade opens completely to the 
pool terrace. ‘The house was built in a very 
specific environment, and we designed it to 
be receptive to its site,” says the owner. 


screened loggia facing the sea. The 
meshing of the sensuously corroded 
coralstone with the clean lines and 


softly glowing surfaces of the interior 


makes for just the sort of provocative, 
yet undeniably persuasive, combina- 
tion in which John Saladino delights. 


Both client and designer wanted a 
structure devoid of the clichés of Flor- 
ida architecture, and wished espe- 
cially to avoid the confining sense of 
inhabiting what Mr. Saladino rue- 
fully likens to a “hermetically sealed 
jar.’ To accommodate this desire, 
floor-to-ceiling glass doors were in- 
stalled in both the living room and 
the second-floor master bedroom. 
These can be pushed back and hid- 


den in the thick walls, creating a 
pavilionlike space that flows through 
the screened loggia out towards the 
sea, banishing all but the most imper- 
ceptible barriers to nature. 

The dining room provides the set- 
ting for another typically unpredict- 
able Saladino touch. Rather than such 
relatively traditional materials as pol- 
ished brass or even acrylic, he chose 
to use poured-in-place concrete for 
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the table. “The workmen thought we 
were quite mad,” chuckles Mr. 
Saladino. The table’s columnar base 
displays spiral markings similar to 
those on the concrete columns sup- 


porting the screened loggia; the 
highly polished top has the same 
cool, just-splashed sheen as the high- 
gloss ceiling. As a foil for the massive 
table, a “veiled” lithograph-collage 
by Robert Rauschenberg, nearby, 








waits to be set astir by a breeze. 

John Saladino emphatically rejects 
modern architecture’s tendency to all 
but remove the essential human ele- 
ment from the design equation. “I am 
not interested in living in a ma- 
chine,” he insists. “I feel a dwelling 


‘should always provoke an emotional 


response. There should be a sense of 
theater—a little pageantry.” 
In responding to the compelling 


To r 


challenge of this particular site, the 
designer has fashioned a cohesive 
environment that is responsive to na- 
ture without being overwhelmed by 
it. And he has magically conjured up 
the past without ever abandoning the 
manifold pleasures of the present. 
—C, J. Phillips 
C. J. Phillips is a New York-based writer on 


the visual arts. He presently teaches at the 
International Center of Photography. 

















Gardens: 
Egeskov through the Ages 


History Inscribes a Danish Landscape 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARIE HOLSTEIN 


CIVIL WAR WAS not long past when 
Denmark’s high constable Frands 
Brockenhuus set out to build himself 
a castle in the island province of Fyn 
in the mid-sixteenth century. Secu- 
rity was on his mind, so he situated 
his home on a lake, where it could be 
easily defended. To build the castle, 
an entire forest was felled, and the 
stout timbers were rammed into the 
bottom of the lake to support the clay 
island from which the castle arose. 

In Danish, egeskov means “oak for- 
est,” but by the time the castle was 
completed, in 1554, the surrounding 
forest had been denuded. Egeskov’s 
first garden was established in part 
of the clearing, and, as Frands 
Brockenhuus was a man of his time, 
it took the form of a Renaissance par- 
terre in the formal French style. 

The Krag family, who inherited 


the estate in 1730, “modernized” by 
adding a Baroque garden: an allée of 
lime trees and hedges trimmed to 
form tall walls. Later an English park 
and Victorian flower beds were 
added. So it was that successive own- 
ers left their marks, impressing the 
fashions of their ages on the gardens. 
But the World Wars of the twenti- 
eth century took their toll, and by the 
time the present owners, Count and 
Countess Ahlefeldt-Laurvig-Bille, 
moved to Egeskov in 1959, to join the 
count’s mother, little remained. “We 
could see that something had to be 
done,” says the countess. She and her 
naturalist husband immediately set 
out to save the gardens. Happily, as 
the estate had been in the family so 
long, the castle archives contained 
records of the garden’s early phases. 
Starting with the earliest garden, 


Since 1959 the count and countess Ahlefeldt-Laurvig-Bille have been reviving 
the period gardens at Denmark’s Egeskov castle, making them a glorious survey of 
garden history from the time of the castle’s completion, in 1554, to the present. RIGHT: For 
purposes of security, the castle was sited on an island in a natural lake, which served 
as a moat. ABOVE: In a parklike setting, roses and heliotrope form a carpet of 


color around a white thorn tree trained in the shape of an umbrella. 
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Top: The Victorian suspension bridge 
leads from the castle to a parterre de broderie 
that evokes the castle’s first garden, a Renais- 
sance parterre. The small topiary figures 

are from Holland; the fountain, from Itz 
MIDDLE: In the scented garden, the countess 
created a potpourri of color as well as of 
fragrance. ABOVE: The “ peasants’ garden” recalls 
the types of plantings found growing around 
old Danish cottages—practical plants used 
for dyes, medicines and love philters 
RIGHT: The strict geometry of tall beech hedges 
orders the Baroque garden, which encloses 
ten distinctive garden “rooms.” 
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the count and countess set out to re- 
construct Brockenhuus’s Renaissance 


parterre. Assisted by a French expert, 
Professor F. Duprat, they created an 
elaborate parterre de broderie, which 
serves as a grand horticultural 
forecourt to the castle. In Holland, the 
Ahlefeldts found a collection of fifty- 
year-old topiary shrubs for sale, and 
brought home a menagerie of pea- 
cocks, squirrels, spirals and cones to 
embellish the parterre. 

Encouraged by their first success, 
they turned next to the Baroque gar- 
den, where thick stands of beech, 
hornbeam and lime form high walls 
around ten roomlike enclosures. 
These “rooms” became a variety of 
small sunny gardens—one for their 
vast fuchsia collection, and one a pi- 
netum, yet another filled with topiary 
animals, and another styled to sur- 
round an eighteenth-century maze. 
In one, called “the baron’s garden” 
and originally meant for lovers’ 
trysts, a ring of ancient limes is 
clipped into a barrel-shaped nook. 

A favorite project was the re- 
construction, in the largest of the ten 
“rooms,” of a nineteenth-century- 
style kitchen garden for old-fash- 
ioned vegetables. Still uncompleted is 
the restoration of the English park, 


where magnificent old specimen 


ABOVE LEFT: The old thatch-roofed co} 
hicles. ABOVE RIGHT: The countess likes creatir 
suddenly say, ‘Oh, there’s the castle,’ or ‘Ah, here’s 





trees dot a lawn groomed by a flock 
of sheep. Across from the formal 
plantings a small “peasants’ garden” 
thrives, filled with plants and herbs 
used locally for dyes, healing and 
love philters. And on a small island 
abutting the castle is the family’s little 
Victorian garden, “our private place 
to relax,” says the countess. 

With the historic gardens restored, 
she was inspired to lavish her land- 
scaping talents on one in the modern 
style. Aided by Denmark’s royal gar- 
dener Ingwer Ingwersen, she set out 
a great lawn that flows away from a 
mews to the edge of the park. Along 
the perimeter are small privet-en- 
closed gardens, each with its own 
identity and with color harmony as a 
main objective. “The accent here is on 
natural forms, while the period gar- 
dens urge nature into artificial 
shapes,” says the countess. 

But it’s the totality that makes 
Egeskov so fascinating. As the count- 
ess explains, “You can walk around 
the whole park and see how tastes in 
gardening have developed over the 
centuries. That variety, is, I think, the 
true character of an estate garden.” 

—Hathaway Hardy 

















Mr. Hardy is currently writing two books: 
one on Scandinavian castles and manors, the 
other about pioneer Elizabeth Roberts. 


»arn now houses vintage ve- 
urprises in the garden “so that you 
nother garden.’ ” Such a surprise is the 


18th-century maze—one of the rooms in the Baroque garden. riGHT: The roomlike enclosures 
of the modern area include a rose garden deftly punctuated with pyramids of yew. 
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The Collectors: 


Cherishing the Spirit of Folk Art 


Leo and Dorothy Rabkin in Manhattan 


A SPIRIT OF WARMTH and discovery ani- 
mates the home of Leo and Dorothy 
Rabkin in New York City. It is a vital- 
ity emanating from the lively grace of 
Shaker furniture, the rich surprises of 
American folk art, primitive art, and 
Mr. Rabkin’s painting and sculpture. 

American folk art has a personal 
significance for the Rabkins; it is inti- 
mately tied to their love of this coun- 
try. Dorothy Rabkin was born in 
Berlin and came to the United States 
just after World War II. As a child, she 
saw the famous show of “Degenerate 
Art” staged by the Nazis in 1937 to 
discourage the appreciation of mod- 
ern artists. Mrs. Rabkin remembers 
being captivated by the works of 
Klee, Nolde, Schwitters and others, 
despite the grim placards and warn- 
ings accompanying the show. As a 
young woman newly arrived in 
Manhattan, she saw these works 
again at the Museum of Modern Art 
and felt a great rush of affection for a 
country that would celebrate rather 
than condemn them. 

The unfettered personal expression 
of American folk art, the Rabkins 
feel, is very much in the true spirit of 
this country. In the late 1950s, while 
driving through rural New England 
looking for antique American furni- 
ture, they happened upon works of 
sculpture by unknown, untrained 
artists. Particularly captivating were 
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Rabkin is graced 


Rabkin, of the stairwell of their Federal-period home. Displayed are works by artist friends and a variety of | 
primitive masks—including one from New Hebrides, spanning the stairway. opposite: The studio space 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


the three-dimensional pieces with 
moving parts, called whirligigs. 
These, they felt, had something of 
the abstract form and strength of mod- 
ern art and also spoke of American 
experiences in a very direct and 
unselfconscious way. 

So much material was available in 
the 1950s that ultimately Leo and 
Dorothy Rabkin decided to limit 
themselves to depictions of the hu- 
man figure, which has proved to be a 
fine source of historical and sociologi- 
cal insight. All ages, races and occu- 
pations are represented by these 
figures, which tell a vivid and de- 
tailed story of American life from the 
nineteenth century to recent times. 
Now, their extensive collection of 





American whirligigs and wooden 
figures has the cellar all to itself. 
Throughout their house, contrasts 
of period and style create a lively 
sense of adventure and discovery. A 
dark narrow entryway opens to a 
steep staircase. The upper stairwell is 
filled with African and Oceanic 
sculpture. Along the first landing is a 
long gallery with the work of artist 
friends Stephen Antonakos, Richard 
Anuszkiewicz, Isabel Bishop, Richard 
Lindner, Louise Nevelson, Ruth 
Vollmer and many others. The upper 
landing is a delightful survey of folk 
paintings, fine historical examples 
and twentieth-century works by 
Americans William Fellini, Clemen- 
tine Hunter, Nellie Mae Rowe, Mose 
Tolliver, and several other artists. 
The long, high-ceilinged, sky- 
lighted main studio offers ample 
space and sunlight. Here Leo Rabkin 
stores his own complex and colorful 
box constructions and watercolors in 
a post office cabinet, cupboards and 
fine wooden chests. His own boxes, 
their exteriors brightly painted and 
their interiors filled with paper grids, 
watercolors, beads and other beauti- 
fully structured surprises, are made 
to be held in the hand. He remem- 
bers, “When I was a child in Cincin- 
nati, I would make little sculptures 
and keep them in a box. We always 
had a cellar and an attic, which are 


hantment and a spirit of adventure, the New York home of Leo and Dorothy 


with an array of American folk art and furniture, primitive and contemporary works, 
and Mr. Rabkin’s own art. ABovi 


he very long space was suitable for small, personal art we collected,” says Dorothy 


holds numerous 19th-century American furnishings, among them, a Shaker rocker (foreground), 
an oak workbench and a schoolteacher’s chair. Artworks are by Mr. Rabkin. 
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ABOVI s wantec 1ce many rocking chairs around a large table,” says Leo Rabkin, 


of the inviting seating area in udio, where 19th-century rockers surround a table with a top made of 
blackboards. The cabinet with grill an ilboxes is from a general store-post office. OPPOSITE RIGHT: Mr. Rabkin contrasts 
the pattern of his watercolor with »bin frame (above) and adapts a spice cabinet (left) and a 19th-century pie 


safe for studio storage. Glass bowls from Orrefors were made for the 1939 New York World’s Fair. OPPOSITE 
ror: Silhouetted against a studio window are stone sculptures by folk artist Raymond Coin. 
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The unfettered personal expression of 
American folk art, the Rabkins feel, is very much 
in the true spirit of this country. 
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big boxes.” Mr. Rabkin loves to de- 
scribe the house as one grand, multi- 
faceted box to contain all the others. 
The handsome stacks of Shaker boxes 
and the countless boxes of his own 
making fill out-of-the-way corners 
and cabinets throughout the house. 
Adding an element of surprise, the 
contemporary lines of the Rabkins’ 
residence are actually those of a Fed- 
eral-period house built in 1827. In 
1905 the building went through the 
first of several incarnations as indus- 
trial space. When the Rabkins found 
it in the early 1960s and returned it 
to its former domestic purpose, their 
friend artist Richard Lindner re- 
marked, “Leo, you’ve moved here 
and you wouldn’t even know you’re 
in Manhattan.” Along the narrow 
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right): a horse and ride 


’Y grain-painted dry sink 
ked with chai 
folk sculptures 


cellar colle 


lighting the 


street in Chelsea, the small, intrigu- 
ing entrance to the house can go al- 
most unnoticed, a metaphor for the 
ever-presence of the unexpected in- 
side the Rabkin home. 

Leo and Dorothy Rabkin willingly 
share and show the folk art collection 
to interested scholars and friends, 
and many of their artist friends have 
admired it. As Leo Rabkin recalls, 
“Eva Hesse used to go down into the 
cellar and stand there looking, for 
hours and hours.” Ad Reinhardt, a 
longtime friend, debated with them 
for many years over the merits of 
folk art. Dorothy Rabkin observes, 
“We almost had Ad convinced, but 
he died so young, we didn’t get to the 
end of our conversations.” 

In recent years the Rabkins have 


i 
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earned a certain celebrity as collectors 
and have devoted themselves to the 
growing program of the Museum of 
American Folk Art in New York, 
where their collection was shown 
and is destined to reside. Yet, while 
they remain in the Rabkin home, 
these fascinating objects are treated 


with familiarity, links between past 


and present. Dorothy Rabkin makes 
sure that everything gets used, fulfill- 
ing its purpose, adding to the plea- 
sures of the day. And it is, after all, 
the home of an artist, where the spe- 
cial touch of the human hand is ap- 
preciated and understood. 0 

—Susan C. Larsen 








Susan C. Larsen curated “Abstract Painting 
and Sculpture in America, 1927-1944,” now 
at the Whitney Museum, in New York. 
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Rabkins describe themselves as “very, very private people in a 
‘rtain informally in the kitchen-dining room, making practical use of 
rnishings, such as (left to right): a hutch displaying a pewter collection and 


rs from Mot le 


and a New Hampshire hanging cabinet. ABOVE LEFT: Dining takes place 
New York. ABOVE RIGHT: The human figure is the focus of the 
nd toys—as the shelves in their cellar very amply display. 

irge 19th- and 20th-century wood figures, including (left to 

a hat, a Roman soldier, an Indian, and a squaw. 








Architecture: 
Charles Moore and 
William Turnbull, Jr. 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


Inspired by local vernacular structures, architects Charles Moore 

and William Turnbull, Jr., collaborated on the design of a home in the 
Colorado Rockies. RIGHT: “The essential idea of the house was a big 
encompassing gable roof that shelters the spaces below it,” explains 
Mr. Turnbull. Integrated into this plan is a towering spruce tree. 
ABOVE: Stately entrance doors are from a 19th-century design. 


THE GRANDEUR and poignance of the American West have 
long haunted artists. The Rocky Mountains have been es- 
pecially intimidating, and only a few interpreters have 
been equai to the task. The nineteenth-century painter Al- 
bert Bierstadt came closest to picturing their vastness of 
scal d the twentieth-century photographer Ansel Ad- 
ams, tl lic intimacy. Yet the power of this 
land st ch nging to architects, the 
pract ympetes and collaborates most 
intens¢ 

At thei tects and builders have 
despoiled t! |, institutional and 
residential a llaborative best, they 
have enhance ym. beaux-arts state cap 
tols, polychrom ing barons, and Sh 


Style mountain r¢ hand, to ging 








“As on the \ r ski slopes h of motion in the 


house is up, d n, and arou ising vistas in the turns 


and bends,” s Willia 1 ustrating this movement, 
stairs of the entrance area | ving room and angle up 
to the bedroom wins ( I ite the living room ceiling 


where the fireplace mar! two gables. ABOvE: Casual 
seating enhances the co racter of the living room 











ILLUSTRATION BY MERSET GATAAK 











opposite: Three stencil-decorated frames in “rolling wave” form 
define the dining alcove. Top: The master bedroom—raised to gain a 
view of a nearby stream—has a headboard that repeats the stepped 
form of the storage area on the left. Seating fabric in the sunken 
conversation area by Jack Lenor Larsen. aBove: An axonometric 
drawing clarifies the complex plan of the house and displays the 
curved courtyard area accommodating the aged spruce tree. 


miners’ cottages, pastoral farm structures, and piquant ski 
lodges, on the other, certain buildings of the region seem 
worthy of their setting. A recent house in Colorado, by 
Charles Moore of Urban Innovations Group and William 
Turnbull, Jr., of MLTW/Turnbull Associates, belongs to 
this select company in three essential ways: It meets and 
embraces the clients’ needs and expectations. It “remem- 
bers,” on several levels, the best of the area’s architectural 
traditions. It “fits” the community and defers to the land- 
scape for which it was built. 

The resident is a businessman known for his support of 
the arts and particularly for his enthusiasm for distin- 
guished architecture. In a variety of building programs for 
his professional and personal needs, he has, in the past, 
commissioned a number of America’s leading designers, 
including Philip Johnson, I. M. Pei, Kevin Roche, Robert 
A. M. Stern, and Michael Graves. An enthusiastic skier and 
naturalist, he chose for this Colorado house a site close to 
town and near the lifts to the ski slopes, but still possessing 
a sense of being in the country. 

Situated on a point of land marked by the convergence 
of two lively mountain streams, the site is covered with 
evergreens and aspens and is marked in the center by an 
ancient, giant spruce. To design a house for this remark- 
able site, the client chose Charles Moore and William 
Turnbull, Jr., whose work he had admired in other settings 
such as Sea Ranch, California. There, in the mid-1960s, as 
members of the firm Moore, Lyndon, Turnbull and 
Whitaker, (MLTW), the architects created, on a rugged 
stretch of seacoast, a fresh, new rendering of older regional 
traditions—the “shack, shed, lean-to” look of the Ameri- 
can farm vernacular. “Mine-shaft Modern,” it was some- 
times called by critics, as it became a major element of the 
new architectural movement of “Postmodern Radical 
Eclecticism.” Reacting to what they regarded as the tired 
sterility of the International Style and its late-modern vari- 
ants, MLTW and other kindred spirits called, in the 1960s, 
for an architecture of wit, irony, color, texture and orna- 
ment, which acknowledged historic and regional refer- 
ences. It was this philosophy and its realization in their 
buildings that convinced the owner that Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Turnbull should design his Colorado house. “The ini- 
tial proposal,” he realized, “seemed right for the setting, 
with its deference to Nature and its allusions to the local, 
rural, nineteenth-century vernacular architecture.” 

Complementing the work of Charles Moore and Wil- 
liam Turnbull, Jr., as members of the architectural team 
were designers and consultants from their own, and other, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco offices: Tina Beebe was con- 
sultant for color and stenciling; Margaret Simon coordi- 
nated furnishings; Richard Peters was lighting consultant; 
and Karl Smith was project architect. 

The house nearly encircles the venerable spruce tree and 
its small, surrounding courtyard of rocks gathered from 
the nearby stream. The wood on the courtyard side of the 
house is stained a warm earth tone in homage to the tree. 









































ABOVE: Local energy codes mandated the use of large glassed areas on the south fagade, where, in the 
gable, another “rolling wave” form acts as a sunscreen. A hot tub and a gazebo are the focus of the terrace. 
opposite: On the south side, the house offers broad views of a stream and spruce and cottonwood trees. 


The remainder of the building is bleached to a light gray. 
The front drive leads to the base of the tree, with the en- 
trance porch to the left and the caretaker’s apartment, 
above garages, to the right. A porch runs the length of the 
east entrance facade, around the master bedroom wing, to 
the south fagade and terrace. The entrance and east porch 


and tl ig, single, second-story dormer of the east ele- 
vatio1 t spiky, rugged “‘mine-shaft” allusions, 
while th rel » of the south elevation has the 
amplitu topped by a cornice of neo- 
Victoriat t facade is, in traditional 
architectu1 it elevation, recalling, 
with its clust the turn-of-the- 


century Shing Vhite. A shel- 


tering microzil r the entire 
structure. On the \ st “Shack,” a 
nineteenth-century ottage f lon 
the site and preserved ; as they | ne 


in the 1960s with vernacular farm structures at Sea Ranch. 
To the left of the ground floor entrance hall, the master 
bedroom looks south to the merging streams and opens 
onto the terrace, which has a hot tub and a gazebo. It ad- 
joins the owners’ study and leads concentrically around 
the courtyard to sitting and recreational rooms and to 
guest rooms and baths. Viewed from the entrance hall, 
however, this functionally horizontal sprawl is inconspic- 
uous, because of the vertical thrust of the cordon of stair- 
ways hugging the spruce court. The east stair rises from 
the entrance hall to the living room, dining alcove, and 
kitchen. The west stair descends with unbroken 
rhythm from this central space to the library-sitting room, 
guest rooms, and garages. The stairways meet near the 
central fireplace and metaphorically reflect the merging 
streams outdoors. Related “streams” of thirty-two leaded, 
stained-glass windows, designed by Kenneth von Roenn, 
continued on page 150 











Antiques: 
Mythical Beasts 
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opposite: Salamander, Italian, circa 1520. 

Gilt bronze; 2 %" high, 2 %” long. This finely 
chased salamander, probably fashioned by 
an Italian goldsmith as part of a casket, 

was created for Francois I of France. Ellin 
Mitchell Works of Art, New York. 


THE THIRTEENTH-CENTURY poet Thibaut 
based some of his most beautiful love 
verses on the legend of the unicorn. 
Yet for Thibaut and his contempo- 
raries, the unicorn was more than a 
legend, it was as real as any animal 
in the fields and forests of Medieval 
France. Throughout history, many 
mythical creatures have been ac- 
cepted with equal certitude. In the 
seventeenth century, naturalists pub- 
lished learned tracts on Dragon Skulls 
in the Carpathians, and even later, mar- 
iners wrote of deckhands snatched 
by hungry sea monsters “much as 
one picks gooseberries off a bush.” 
Born of a need to explicate the un- 
known, and vitalized by the strongest 
human emotions, mythical beasts test- 
ify to the richness of the imagination. 
They embody powerful moral ideas 
and have provided an inexhaustible 
source of nourishment for the artist. 


The fantastic animals of Eastern 
and Western art ultimately draw 








ABOVE: Unicorn, possibly Lower Saxony, 
circa 1300. Bronze; 10 %” high. A handle 
issuing from the mane, an aperture, and a 
horn that is a spout transform the unicorn 
into an aquamanile, a water container used 
for washing hands. Sotheby’s London. 


their vitality from nature. Albrecht 
Diirer observed that the artist can 
best “create the stuff that dreams are 
made of” by “freely mixing all sorts 
of creatures.” Indeed, over the centu- 
ries, artists have combined the most 
dramatic attributes of real animals to 
illustrate ancient myth and Medieval 
scripture. Few images are more sav- 
age than that of winged griffins claw- 
ing the flesh of a horse on a Scythian 
pectoral. Few visions are more horrid 
than that provided by the undulating 
dragons carved into the stonework of 
a Medieval cathedral. For Ruskin, 
such demons were “too foul to be ei- 
ther pictured or described.” For Saint 
Bernard of Clairvaux, the twelfth- 
century reformer, they were even 
more alarming, though perhaps as 
much for reasons of economics as aes- 
thetics. “What is the meaning of these 


* ridiculous monstrosities. ... Here 
you have a serpent’s tail attached to a’ 


quadruped. . . . Great God, if they do 


not feel shame about the nonsense 
they produce, why don’t they at least 
shun the expense?” 

Not all mythical beasts were ugly 
or associated with evil. Unlike the 
West, China valued the dragon as an 
auspicious creature. The dragon re- 
freshed the earth with rainfall and 
symbolized the life-giving power of 
the emperor. It also provided an ex- 
tremely adaptable decorative device, 
gracing the earliest bronze ritual ves- 
sels and the finest porcelains and 
silks. The winged horse of classical 
legend, Pegasus, was similarly re- 
nowned for its beneficence, and ap- 
pears on everything from Greek oil 
flasks and Roman sarcophagi to Ro- 
coco garden ornaments. 

Perhaps the most enduring animal 
myth of all is the legend of the uni- 
corn. The horn of the unicorn held 
Europe’s attention for centuries as a 
potent safeguard against poison. 
Worth more than its weight in gold, 





























Born of a need to 


explicate the unknown, 
mythical beasts testify 


to the richness of 
the imagination. 
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ABOVE: Griffin (one of a pair), Greek, 
Archaic period, last quarter 7th century 
B.C. Bronze; 5 42” high. This dramatic fan- 
tasy creature once graced a cauldron. 
McAlpine Ancient Art, London. 


RIGHT: Chimeras, French, late 16th- 

early 17th century. Terra-cotta; Sphinx is 
32 %" high, 37” wide; Griffin is 32 4” high, 
39” wide. Highly modeled bodies exhibit 
muscular anatomies, powerful al d taut. 


Alexander & Berendt Ltd., London 
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opposite; Earth Spirit, Chinese, T’ang 
Dynasty, A.D. 618-907. Glazed pottery; 

37 4" high. A fierce leonine head with flared 
nostrils crowns this formidable rare creature 
that guarded the entrance to a burial cham- 
ber. China House of Arts, New York. 


it ranked among the greatest trea- 
sures of its day. Actually narwhal 
tusks, unicorn horns were beautifully 
carved or made into jeweled drinking 
cups. The dukes of Burgundy pos- 
sessed one such goblet enamelled 
with pansies, and a sword with a nar- 
whal pommel, evidently designed to 
extend the guardian influence of the 
unicorn to the battlefield. 

Not.only a protective agent, the 
unicorn has served as a complex— 
and contradictory—symbol. Often an 
embodiment of chastity, the unicorn 
has also been used to represent lust, 
as in Albrecht Diirer’s Rape of Per- 
sephone. More characteristic are the 
Christ-like attributes assigned to the 
beast in the famous Hunt of the Uni- 


ABOVE: Fantasy Creature, German, 17th 
century. Gold-plated copper, coral, emer- 
alds and rubies; 7 ¥2” high (including stand). 
A collar of gems encircles a beast with the 
body of a calf and birdlike feet. Hermann P. 
Lockner Antiquitaten, Wiirzburg. 


corn tapestries. Endowed with un- 
usual lyricism, these magnificent 
late-Gothic weavings were taken 
from the bedchamber of the duke de 
La Rochefoucauld during the French 
Revolution. They were recovered 
some sixty years later, having been 
used in the interim by local peasants 
to protect potatoes from the frost. 
Images of beauty, and symbols of 
strength and power, the beasts of 
myth and legend were often chosen 
by monarchs, to serve as emblems. 
Elizabeth I used the phoenix on her 
arms and medals, while Francois I 
preferred the salamander—a creature 
able to endure and extinguish fire— 
as a reminder of his absolute author- 
ity. Gilded salamanders still reign at 


Chambord and Fontainebleau, em- 
blazoned with Frangois’s celebrated 
motto: “I nourish and extinguish.” Al- 
though the salamander might have 
been more appropriate as a symbol 
for Henry VIII, he chose to have the 
gardens of Hampton Court Palace 
decorated with the “Royal Beastes” 
on the occasions of several of his mar- 
riages. As each of the nuptial days 
drew near, these gaily painted heral- 
dic unicorns, dragons and griffins 
would appear on striped poles, bear- 
ing Henry’s coat of arms and those of 
yet the next wife-to-be.0 

—John A. Cuadrado 





A writer and lecturer living in Princeton, 
New Jersey, John A. Cuadrado is a frequent 
contributor to Architectural Digest. 

















Umbrian Aerie 
An Artist Takes Inspiration from His Hilltop 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 





opposite: Captivated by the charm and isolation of a small Umbrian village, artist Daniel 
Lang purchased an ancient stone house built into the encircling Medieval walls. His front ter- 
race overlooks a steep cobbled street. ABOVE LEFT AND RIGHT: The surrounding countryside is an 
inspiration for the artist’s landscape paintings. “There are so many little things to touch and 
smell and see here—my hill town is such a sensuous part of the world,” he observes. 


“MY LIVING IN an Umbrian village has 
made my paintings much more can- 
did, more intimate,” says landscape 
artist Daniel Lang. “The austerity and 
loneliness of my earlier American 
works is really gone. I just don’t feel 
it in Umbria, particularly because 
the sense of community in my little 
village is so strong.” 

Before settling into the life of his 
village six years ago, the American- 
born artist traveled widely, seeking 
inspiration for his landscape paint- 
ings. After nine years in England, he 
accepted a friend’s offer to share a 
villa in Tuscany. The change, he felt, 
would bring renewal. “At the time, 
American friends were living near 
my present home and had heard it 
was for sale. Knowing my need for 
quiet and privacy, and my apprecia- 
tion of old architecture, they brought 
me to see the house.” 

The view from the terrace parapet 
captivated him: “The sight was just 


breathtaking, a perfect Renaissance 
landscape with patchwork fields and 
receding blue hills. As the sun began 
to set behind the hills, I realized that 
I could see spectacular sunsets all year 
from that vantage point. That’s when 
I decided to buy.” 

Parts of the house are seven hun- 
dred years old; newer sections are 
five hundred years old. “It’s really 
quite marvelous,” says the artist. 
“The house is built right into the vil- 
lage walls.” Originally, the fortifica- 
tions were erected during the Middle 
Ages, to exclude roaming brigands. 
In politically unpleasant times, how- 
ever, prominent Florentines, among 
them, Dante, sought the protection 
of the walls when in disfavor at 
home. Restoration of the ancient ma- 
sonry offered Mr. Lang his first con- 
tacts with his neighbors. “A local 
architect, Gaudenzio Carini, who 
oversaw the project, proved indis- 
pensable,” he explains. “He gathered 
































RIGHT: A blend of rustic stonework and the original rough-hewn beams instill the 
renovated kitchen with a rural farmhouse spirit. ABOVE LEFT: Simplicity reigns in the living 
room, with contemporary Italian furnishings easing the transition to the modern age. Painted 
vistas by the owner line plastered walls. In one corner, a mountain goat—symbol of the vil- 
lage—takes form in an African sculpture. ABOVE RIGHT: In his top-floor studio, Daniel Lang 
studies a group of landscapes that are echoed in the view from the western window. 


up the materials and persuaded peo- 
ple to come and work on the house. 
That in itself is an art, in Umbria. 
“He was never disconcerted by the 
age of the house. His great talent lies 
in his knowledge of how these an- 
cient buildings looked at their best, 
and he guided the workmen so they 
never went past that certain point.” 
Working together, communicating 
through drawings and sign language, 
the artist and his architect refur- 
bished the interiors. Electricity and 
plumbing were brought in, floors re- 
laid, and a modern kitchen and bath 
installed, the latter occupying what 
had been a “cave” hewn from the 
mass of the village walls. 
Nevertheless, the most important 
“room” in the house is the sitting- 
room-size back terrace. There the art- 
ist takes most of his meals alfresco 
among the plants and trees. To re- 
store the setting and the front facade, 


} 
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he bartered one of his paintings to the 


stonemason. Their dea! struck at 
the artist’s first show for the village, 
held during the local | and 


pageant. “I hung the sh¢ nd 
the closed doors of the twe 

tury cloister that dominates the 
lage,” he recalls. “That evenii 


everyone came to see my work. They 





applauded. I wept. My neighbors 
were thrilled with the views of their 
houses and countryside. I think they 
were relieved to find I wasn’t an Ab- 
stract Expressionist.” 

Mr. Lang’s participation in village 
activities, and his readiness to assist in 
the hard work of restoring his home, 
earned him the respect of his new 
neighbors. They enthusiastically ac- 
cepted the artist—the community’s 
first—as a new village asset. “They 
treated me as a god, the first summer, 
a demigod the second, and finally 
placed me among the village intellec- 
tuals—along with the parish priest. 
As the artist in the community, I con- 
tribute and have an identity.” 

Even deprived of its serene pas- 
toral beauty, his Umbrian village 
would still be his preferred home. 
The warmth and sincerity of the peo- 
ple is as strong an attraction as the 
ancient stone walls and Renaissance 
vistas. Though he came to his hill 
town as a foreigner, Daniel Lang ad- 
mits, ‘I’m sure if I peeled back the 
layers of my soul, I'd find a little Um- 

rian man hiding inside.” 0 
Hathaway Hardy 


Hard ivels frequently to Europe, 
ts on the fine arts and deco- 
various publications. 



































































































Historic Houses: 
Winslow Homer at 


Prout’s Neck 


Exalted by a Rugged Coast 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DICK BUSHER 





ror: Winslow Homer in his middle fort ca 1880, fash- 

ionably dressed, as was his wont. ABOVE AND RIG! lhe dramatic 
seas and rocky cliffs near the painter’s home at Prout’s ck, Maine, 
provided a rich source of subject matter for the works of na- 
ture years. A spot near Kettle Cove, a quarter of a mile from his 


home, inspired High Cliff, Coast of Maine, painted in 
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COURTESY THE METROPOLITAN MUSE OF ART, GIFT OF ¢ 








OPPOSITE ABOVE: Offered a place in the family compound at Prout’s Neck, 
Homer preferred the solitude of the stable, which he had moved nearby 
and remodeled. opposite LEFT: Around the stairwell in the living room 
are Civil War swords and a wood-block print Homer did for Ballou’s 
Pictorial. opposite: Scattered about the studio are painting props, fishing 
gear and a sign—“SNAKES SNAKES MICE!”—with which Homer 
fended off the curious. He painted at the easel, stored paints in the 
schoolmaster’s desk and napped on the daybed. Top: On the living 
room mantel is a drawing of a fish, by Homer, and nearby, flowers 
painted by his mother. asove: A studio table bears Homer’s Pulling 
the Dory, a paint box and an artist’s manikin. FOLLOWING PAGES: In- 
cluded in the living room are the artist’s etching A Voice from the Cliffs, 
his drawings of family members, and his mother’s botanical watercolors. 





“SOLITUDE,” WROTE EMERSON, “is to genius the stern friend, 
the cold, obscure shelter . . . which will bear it farther than 
suns and stars.” No one could have agreed with the essay- 
ist more keenly than his fellow New Englander Winslow 
Homer, whose studio and principal home for twenty- 
seven years was not a gracious flat in a fashionable water- 
ing place, or a bohemian cottage in a teemingly social 
artist’s colony, but a plain made-over stable on a lonely 
promontory exposed to the wind and weather of the 
North Atlantic. Homer’s cabin, in Prout’s Neck, Maine, 
was miles from a telegraph office or post office, and it 
lacked electricity and central heating. Shunned by less 
hardy souls, that remote locale was an inexhaustible para- 
dise for the artist, who lived contentedly there until his 
death in 1910 at the age of seventy-four. 

In this forbidding spot he reached artistic maturity. The 
light, atmosphere and topography of coastal Maine liber- 
ated his imagination, its harshness inspiring his greatest 
work. Such profound meditations on the power and peril 
of the sea as Eight Bells, Cannon Rock, Northeaster, Winter 
Coast, The West Wind, and Eastern Point, Prout’s Neck—now 
touchstones of American art—were conceived and exe- 
cuted within the compass of Homer’s small peninsula. 

Before settling in Maine, Homer had been a successful 
painter and illustrator, traveling up and down the eastern 
seaboard. He had emerged as a charming, wholesome 
limner of America at leisure. But as he neared middle age, 
recording such tranquil idylls no longer suited him. In 
1880 he summered on an island in Gloucester Harbor, fol- 
lowed by a year and a half in England, in the fishing vil- 
lage of Cullercoats, near Tynemouth. Here he had his first 
glimpse of the everyday bravery of fishermen as they 
struggled to wrest a living from the sea. 

Spurred by what he saw, Homer sailed home late in 
1882. He cleaned out the New York studio he had most 
recently occupied and repaired to Prout’s Neck, a fishing 
village his brother Arthur had discovered in 1874. Hoping 
to turn the area into a summer resort, Homer’s father and 
brothers were busy buying up available land. Despite the 
artist’s growing penchant for solitude, he attempted to 
lodge with his family, with predictable results. “Winslow 
spent his first summer with his brother Charles’s family,” 
explains Charles Willauer, the artist’s great-great nephew 
and present owner of the studio. “He realized that the 
hubbub was too distracting, so he asked for the stable. He 
moved it a short distance away and hired John Calvin 
Stevens, a Portland architect, to remodel it.” 

Homer wanted two workshoplike rooms on the ground 
floor and a second story consisting of an open loft and a 
covered balcony facing the coast. The long balcony was the 
only special request. On certain days it was a capital site for 
working; on others, he would pace its length, observing 
ships on the horizon and learning about the sea in all its 
moods and seasons. The downstairs, paneled in pine and 
furnished with a few tables, chairs, and benches, was 
closer to a sportsman’s camp built for a short vacation 
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than to a year-round residence. Yet the very ruggedness of 
it all was balm and ballast to the artist’s spirit. 

What Homer demanded first and foremost was uninter- 
rupted time. Privacy, unfortunately, could be his only at 
the expense of hospitality and upholstered comfort. As an 
acclaimed artist, he was a target of the social lion hunters 
materializing on the Neck every summer. They disturbed 
Homer so severely that in self-protection he erected a bat- 
tery of defenses, including signs reading “Mr. Homer Is 
Not At Home” and “SNAKES SNAKES MICE!” 

To the villagers who left the painter alone, unless he 
made an overture, a different personality was revealed. 
Stories of his generosity and forbearance abound, espe- 
cially in cases of the local tradespeople, who would tell 
him how to correct his pictures. 

Austere though it was, life on Prout’s Neck was not 
without its amenities, for Homer was a fine cook and a 
connoisseur of food and drink. Another unexpected ex- 
travagance was clothing. Known for his natty dressing, 
and proud of his trim figure, Homer ordered dozens of 
suits from Brooks Brothers. Strangers frequently mistook 
him for a stockbroker or coal baron. 


When not at the easel, Homer read, cooked, hunted, 
fished, gardened, built roads, and fussed about sales 
and prices of his works. Although he appreciated the 
peacefulness of a bright afternoon, sunny days exas- 
perated him because of their uselessness as motifs. 
But when the skies darkened, Homer ran for his boots 


ABOVE: Homer enjoyed gardening, and, appreciating 

their gnarled forms, planted juniper trees around his home. 

RIGHT: The long balcony, on the second story, was added at Homer's 
request when the former stable was remodeled. With its sweep- 
ing Ocean views, it afforded him an ideal spot for painting. 
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TOP AND ABOVE: Homer's painting Cannon Rock, 1895, de- 
picts ascene some two hundred yards from his home 





and oilskins. The thick of a gale, the lash of the rain, 
the sea hurling itself against the ancient rocks elated him. 
Out of this craggy, weatherbeaten world Winslow 
Homer hewed a powerful and highly original oeuvre and 
a life that bore out his own solid character. Of this he was 
fully cognizant. As he assured his brother, “The life that I 
have chosen gives me my full hours of enjoyment. . . . The 
Sun will not rise, or set, without my notice, and thanks.”0 
—Avis Berman 





A frequent contributor to Architectural Digest, Avis Berman has written 
widely on the subject of 19th-century American and European art. 
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Designed to do everything 
a modern car should. 


It just looks 


Technology never 
looked so good. 


Tempo, the car that com- 
bines form and function. 

Tempo’ aerodynamic 
shape manages the flow of 
air over and around it to 
reduce overall lift and 
improve stability and direc- 
tional control. 

Tempo technology 
includes features like front- 
wheel drive for all-weather 
traction, four-wheel inde- 
pendent suspension for a 
smooth ride, and a High 
Swirl Combustion engine 
for quick power response. 


Tempo’s new tach. C 





You can now get 
a new tachometer 
in your Tempo as 

| part of the optional 

Sports Appearance 
Group. This option 
includes new low- 
back bucket sport 
seats, a sports instru 
ment cluster, 3-ova! 
sport steering wheel 
contoured rear seat 
and package tray. 

This Sports 
Appearance Group 
offers a sporty new 
flair for those who 
like their Tempo a bit 
more upbeat. 


New diesel option. 








Ford Tempo now has a 
new optional diesel engine. 
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It is a true diesel engine, 
not merely a modified 
gas engine. This new diesel 
has additional sound insula- 
tion. Cold weather starting 
problems usually associated 
with most diesels are 
eliminated. And, of course, 
it has strong diesel 
mileage: 


EPA = 
41]. 56% 
MPG* HWY. 


Front-wheel drive. 


Tempos front-wheel drive 
configuration is practical for 
all driving conditions. It 
gives you good traction in 
rain, snow and mud. 

Tempos front-wheel drive 
is powered by its own effi- 
cient High Swirl Combustion 
engine. And the whole oper- 


etter doing it. 


ation is coordinated by the 
most advanced automotive 
computer in the world. 
The EECV. It monitors 

and controls engine opera- 
tion precisely and instantly 
for optimum power output 
and fuel efficiency. 


The inside story. 








Tempos 
five-passenger computer- 
refined interior has more 


room than a Mercedes 300D. 


It provides an excellent 
combination of head, 


shoulder, hip and leg room. 


Reduced 
insurance rates. 


The Allstate Insurance 
Company offers reduced 
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rates on collision and com- 
prehensive coverages to 
Tempo owners, because 
of Tempos construction with 
features like 5 mph impact 
bumpers. 

Reduced rates are realistic 
testimony to Tempos struc- 
tural integrity. 


Best-built 
American Cars. 








When we say “Quality is 


more than a commitment. 
We are talking about results. 

A recent survey concluded 
Ford makes the best-built 
American Cars. 

The survey measured. 
owner-reported problems 
during the first three months 
of ownership of 1983 cars 
designed and built in the 
US., and the commitment 
continues in 1984. 


Lifetime Service 
Guarantee. 


As part of Ford 
Motor Company's com- 
mitment to your total 
satisfaction, participat 
ing Ford Dealers stand 
behind their work in 
writing with a free 
Lifetime Service Guar- 
antee. No other vehicle 
company’s dealers, for 
eign or domestic, offer 
this kind of security. 
Nobody, 

See your participat 
ing Ford Dealer for 
details. 

“For comparison. Your mileage 
may differ depending on speed, 
distance and weather Actual — 


highway ratings will probably ~ 
be lower. Not available with Af 


Have you driven a Ford... 
lately? 
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VISITS 


Nedda and Joshua Logan 


continued from page 95 


could receive gentlemen callers. 

At that time, this was only an 
eight-room apartment. Nedda—who 
is privately called by me “Nedda 
Harrigan, Girl Inventor’—figured 
out a way of making it into nine 
rooms when we had children at 
home and needed an extra room for 
our daughter, Harrigan. Nedda 
turned a closet into a bathroom, con- 
verted a huge bathroom and the 
maid’s room next door to it into a 


bedroom for Harrigan, sliced a few 
walls and narrowed a few corridors, 
and we had a nine-room apartment. 


I suggested painting the 
room dark red, at 
which point I was jumped 
on by everyone. 


A terrace spans the space in front 
of all three bedrooms. It is on the 
southern side, and we are high 
enough to look over the lower build- 
ings on the other side of the street, 
thus seeing a great expanse of river. 
The terrace gives us a chance to have 
window boxes and flowerpots. 

At one end of the terrace is our 
bedroom, which has an enormous 
window that Nedda had made as a 
surprise for me while I was doing 
the film Sayonara, in Japan. Then, be- 
cause of the extra light and space, 
Albert Hadley helped us do over the 
room with chintz wallcovering remi- 
niscent of the walls of Christian 
Dior’s country home in France, 
which we had admired. 

Now that the children are gone, 
another bedroom has become perma- 
nently our office, where most of our 
playwrighting chores and Nedda’s 
business concerning The Actors’ 





Fund and the Museum of the City of 
New York take place. All in all, it is a 
very comfortable apartment, and 
there is one very reassuring thing 
about it: We have enough chairs. 0 
—Joshua Logan 
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THE SECRET OF OUR SUCCESS 


Mallory’s has been furnishing some 
of the most fashionable homes in the 
country. 

It has been a quiet process. Our 
clients realize an excellent value when 
it comes their way, but they don’t 
necessarily pass the news along. 

We understand. 

Discerning clients around the world 
appreciate Mallory’s surprisingly modest 
prices. The impeccable collections off- 
ered. The courteous assistance of pro- 
fessional sales representatives. And the 
way we keep secrets. 

To order your own catalog libraries, 
simply return the form below. We won't 
tell a soul. 
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P. O. Box 1150 - 2153 Lejeune Blvd. 
Jacksonville, N. C. 28541-1150 


TOLL FREE QUOTES: 1-800/334-2340 


I'm interested in dramatic savings on 
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____ $15.00 Eighteenth Century Catalog 
Library 

____ $10.00 French Catalog Library 

Cl), =e ___~ $10.00 Contemporary Catalog 

Library 
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STREET ADDRESS 


Only mail orders accepted for catalogs. Orders outside the 
Continental United States add $3 postage fee for every $5 
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ARCHITECTURE 





Charles Moore and William Turnbull, Jr. 
continued from page 124 


follow the lines of the coupled stair- 
way with more explicit references to 
the intersecting waters. 

In the high-ceilinged, multilevel 
living room, the abstract, neo-Vic- 
torian tracery of the south elevation is 
carried inside in the elaborately 
wrought barnlike rafters. This also 
evokes memories of elements in Ber- 
nard Maybeck’s turn-of-the-century 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
Berkeley, a favorite building of the 
architects. In the living room and 
dining alcove, stenciled designs simi- 
lar to Southwest Indian motifs en- 
hance the woodwork. 

Handsome, comfortable living 
room sofas are covered in a sturdy, 
durable raw silk. The Italian dining 
room table, with its large marble legs, 
suggested the motif of the beds in the 
guest rooms, with their overscale 
wooden, columnlike posts. As a gift to 
the owner, a vegetarian, who opposes 
the hunting and killing of game— 
and is not amused by taxidermy “tro- 
phies’’—Charles Moore designed and 
built an abstract, wooden “moose- 
head” sculpture for the library. An 
even more abstract neon mirror in 
the living room reflects the zigzag 
geometry of the Indian motifs. 

Much of the brilliance of the build- 
ing’s design lies in the tension 
achieved between the greatly relaxed 
horizontality of the sprawling 
ground floor and the exhilarating 
verticality of the upstairs living areas. 
Deliberately composed of ambigu- 
ously “open” and discreetly “closed” 
spaces, the house is flexibly expand- 
able and contractable. It adapts itself 
to the splendors of the changing sea- 
sons and to the varying light—from 
daybreak to dark. 

Because of these specific qualities, 
and other more elusive ones, Charles 
Moore’s and William Turnbull, Jr.’s 
design is a notable achievement in 
the practice and history of American 
domestic architecture. 0 

—Thomas S. Hines 








Mr. Hines wrote Richard Neutra and the Search 
for Modern Architecture and he codirected the 
Museum of Modern Art’s recent Neutra exhibit. 
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rasilia. A contemporary masterpiece, this outdoor 
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5 ta, FL 33578 
5 Mrconi, Irvine, Ca 92714 trapitene 


Houston 0-4880 Irvine: 10 Los Angeles DC: 747-1601 Los Angeles PDC 








Collect a piece of history: 


























Presenting the Official 

Fine Art Poster created by 

Billy Al Bengston in celebration 
_of the 1984 Olympic Games 


CLASSICAL fy ——— _—— CLASSICAL 


GARDEN - ee TRELLIS 
SEAT cae ee te PAVILION 


Fine Conservatories imported from England. Ogee, Vaulted 
and Lean-to styles make ideal house extensions, greenhouses 
and pool-houses. For brochure, send $2 


Also Garden Buildings including Summerhouses, Gazebos, 
Covered Seats and more. For brochure, send $3 
MACHIN DESIGNS (U.S.A.) INC. 
P.O. Box 167, Rowayton, Ct. 06853 mm 

Tel: (203) 853-9983 


Also Machin Designs Ltd., 4 Avenue Studios, Sydney Close, 
London SW 3 6HW, Tel: 01-351-2985 


Los Angeles 1984 Olympic Games 








Bengston 24” x 36" 





...a sense of balance and space is 
captured in a collage of patterns 


TURN YOUR ————— and colors. 
B Re @) @) re H Call collect 213-930-1853 


(credit card orders only please) or clip and 
mail coupon below. Posters delivered in 
INTO ee heavy-duty shipping tube. Please allow 6-8 
weeks for shipment. When a quantity is not 
13 A Af i he) au 2 indicated, an order for one poster will be 

entered. Multiple items may be shipped 
separately. Offer good in USA only. Knapp 
Communications Corporation is the official 
licensee for the Fine Art Poster Series of the 
1984 Olympic Games 








Mail to: Olympic Fine Art Posters, Dept. A774 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 








Name 
Address 













City 








State SSS See 


Please send me (265475) limited edition 
signed BENGSTON posters at $350 each 
Edition is limited to 750, printed on 100% 

rag stock, offset lithography, hand signed by 
Billy Al Bengston 


GRAND TOTAL $ —______ (including 
shipping and handling) 













Now you can turn your preciating buyer. Proceeds 
heirlooms and treasures into a ; will be used to help preserve 
valuable gift, and preserve: and maintain its historic 

PRO aU OR ean cela ioc at BS properties; contributions are 
tax. deductible. 










C1) Check payable to Knapp Communications 
Corp. (add 6% sales tax if delivered in CA) 

QO) Visa (Mastercard (Diner's Club 

(American Express Exp. date 


Card # 


The Gifts of Heritage Program, 
established by the Menor ey unD DO) Cem EDT cOvubarcteCe]ameyal 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, . Gifts of Meritage, contact the 
and Christie’s auction house, will sell Nation t, 1785,Massachusetts Ave. 
your donated valuable toanap- — V D.C 20036. 


Sy 



























Signature 
(required for charge orders) 
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awnings es 
RO tig coro slay 

anchored off 7s Mexicz 
Rare Rr Rn eter 


Jewels awaiting you in eae 


Royalty? 


Cs tee 


ag: 
e “| raat. £ 


: 
) Oni fe. eal entices you. | 
| Span a continent in eight hours. And do it royally. | 

(Without paying royally.) This fall or winter, let Royal 
| Viking Line link you with the Caribbean and Mexico. | 
From 12, 14, up to 19 days between Florida and Cali- | 
fornia. Think the possibility is just a castle in the air? | 
| Our Dream Offer of $800 off per couple can make | 
your cruise a reality — if you book by September 30. | 
Come see why we were again voted +1 in the , 
| 


eo Royal Viking’s Panarna Canal 











I'm particularly interested in information on Royal Viking's Dream Offer* 
































cruise to L] Trans-Canal. Also to: British Isles Caribbean 
(] Mediterranean/Classical Music LC) South Pacific © Alaska 

LJ North Cape/Scandinavia/Russia LJ Canada/New England 

CL] Atlantic/Pacific Crossings Grand World Cruise 

(] China/Southeast Asia C1] Christmas/New Year 




















Cruise experience: LJ None Royal Viking Line O Other_____ 
Royal Viking Line, One Embarcadero Center, San Francisco 














CA 94111 or call 800-634-8000. *Certain conditions apply. See your travel agent 
Name Address es 
RETOOy State LID os eae ae aa MRIROONG 8 08 es 
Teta ROYAL VIKING LINE = 
Telephone__ World Wide cruising. World Class style. 




































IN. THE SHOWROOMS 





Cowtan & Tout — Treasure Chests of English Chintz 


GAUGUIN DID IT, and various characters 
in John Cheever’s short stories do it, 
but usually the dream of leaving a 
decorous, well-ordered, gray-flannel 
life for the freedom of artistic expres- 
sion is realized only in the movies. 
When Eldo Netto retired as a vice- 
president of Chemical Bank in 1970, 
however, he was determined to make 
his dream come true. 

In 1978 he bought Cowtan & Tout, 
a New York City fabric and wallpa- 
per firm with a long pedigree in both 
England and America. As Mr. Netto 
says, “I didn’t see myself as a textile 
pioneer, but, my ego being what it is, 
I had to make the business my own.” 
Starting with trunks of materials, the 
designs of which had been enjoyed 
by everyone from King George III to 
J. P. Morgan, Jr., he still offers the 
wood-block-printed patterns while 





ABOVE: Rose Tout and Eldo Netto research the 


historic origins of such classic English chintzes 
as Sea Coral, a Cowtan & Tout trademark 
for sixty years. RIGHT: At a showroom table, 
clients gain a central vantage point from 
which to survey fabrics. The chair is covered 
in Tiger silk; sofa, in Pearl Stripe and Ribbon. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 





“We rummage through our archival trunks, and 
when we encounter something we like, we res- 
urrect it, ” says Eldo Netto, of Cowtan & Tout. 
Moss Rose, a glazed chintz, is one such find. 


adapting some traditional designs 
to the modern silk-screen process. 
Mr. Netto found his personal har- 
bor at Cowtan & Tout after a long 
aesthetic odyssey and then a lengthy 





courtship of the firm’s former owner. 
“During my years at Chemical Bank 
I specialized in Latin American af- 
fairs,” says Mr. Netto. “I lived in Mex- 
ico for four years, and while there I 
collected eighteenth-century carved 
doors as part of my overall interest 
in historic design. When I came back 
to New York in 1968, a Princeton 
classmate, Alan Campbell, had begun 
to make batik prints in his bathtub as 
a hobby. I suggested we start a busi- 
ness together. Alan Campbell, Inc. 
was the result of that association. 
Then, as I learned more about textiles, 
my interests turned to classic designs 
in that field. Alan Campbell’s ap- 
proach is highly stylized, more con- 
temporary, so I began looking around 
for another way to develop my ideas.” 
It was at this point that Eldo Netto 
discovered the firm of Cowtan & Tout. 


aoa 


continued on page 158 





“If | could handle the rough as well as 
my Grand Wagoneer can, I'd enjoy my work even more” 


ANDY BEAN, WINNER OF 8 PGA TOUR CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


For a pro like Andy Bean, 
go!f is more than a game... 
sometimes it's hard work. 
Especially when he’s 
caught in the back of a bun- 
ker, or buried deep in the 
rough. Those are the 
times he'd rather jump in 


his Jeep Grand Wagoneer 

and take the easy way out.. 
With a quick switch 

into the sure-footed trac- 

tion of 4-wheel drive, his 


Grand Wagoneer is capable 
of taking him just about any- 
where-like his “secret” 
fishing spots, off-limits to 
ordinary vehicles. 

The confidence you ex- 
perience behind the wheel 
of a Grand Wagoneer is 
comforting, but there are 
many other comforts that 
make this vehicle the most 
luxurious 4-wheel drive 
wagon around. Standard 






features like supple leather 
and plush upholstering, 
power steering, power wind- 
ows and door locks, anda 
premium stereo sound sys- 
tem, to name just a few. 

The Grand Wagoneer 
does so many things so well. 
But you may appreciate it 
most when conditions are 
the worst. That's when it 
smooths out the rough and 
drives on like a pro! 


Jeep 78 Grand Wagoneer. The Ultimate Wagon. 


AVAILABLE FOR PURCHASE OR LEASE AT PARTICIPATING JEEP DEALERS. 





SAFETY BELTS SAVE LIVES 


halian 
fouch 


For truly coordinated interiors of classic 
beauty. . . Valli & Colombo lever sets 
COU a Le See ULE Sag 
designer colors for their new “Italian 
BCH Ma bom ette HEL om TLE 
your designer’s showroom or write for a 
free catalog today. 


NO irr cori reise. hy Hi 
. 


a 





__ Valli&Colombo® 


(U.S.A.) INC. 





IT IS A RARE HOTEL 
THAT IS A DESTINATION 
IN ITSELF. 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 
NEW YORK @ WASHINGTON 


Nt rer. 
RE a 


FOR RESERVATIONS, CALL TOLL-FREE: NEW YORK, 800-223-7990: WASHINGTON 800-424-8008. 
RI The Feading! Hotels of thé World. 

















IN THE SHOWROOMS 


Cowtan & Tout — 
Treasure Chests of English Chintz 
continued from page 156 





Taken from a 19th-century print, the origin 
of which, says Eldo Netto, is “lost in the mists 
of time,” Tropical Lilies is Cowtan & Tout’s 
silk-screen version of the original design. 


“When he walked in he didn’t 
know anything,” says Rose Tout, 
daughter-in-law of T. Atkins Tout, 
founding partner of the firm’s New 
York subsidiary. “He said he had 
good taste, but I said, ‘What do you 
know about designing fabrics? What 
do you know about fabric suppliers 
in England, Belgium and France?’ ” 

“It’s true,” says Mr. Netto. “Mrs. 
Tout was reluctant to sell her busi- 
ness, and she was far from sure, even 
if she did sell it, that I was the right 
person to take over.” 

Rose Tout was conscious of the 
burden of tradition, of maintaining a 
legend. Cowtan & Tout had been 
formed in 1924 as an offspring of 
Cowtan and Sons, Ltd., a well-known 
London interior decorating firm with 
a line of wallpapers that included 
some favored by the Prince Regent 
for Brighton Pavilion and used in 
the Houses of Parliament. T. Atkins 
Tout opened the New York subsidiary 
at the behest of the J. Pierpont 
Morgan family, who wanted its 
services for their city and country 
houses. Mrs. Tout’s connection with 


the firm began in 1931, when she- 


continued on page 162 
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SEABROOK 


Photo by Clem Fiori 





‘*Recess”’ Bronze 


J. Seward Johnson, Jr. 


For brochure and information contact: 
SCULPTURE PLACEMENT 
P.O. Box 9709 ® Washington, D.C. 20016 © 202-362-9310 
LIFESIZE FIGURES PRODUCED IN LIMITED EDITIONS OF SEVEN OR LESS 


ath un 
ae an one 
Be Bh 








Collect a piece 
of history: 


The Official 1984 
Olympic Fine Art Posters 








Rauschenberg 36° x 24” 


Los Angeles 1984 Olympic Games 


Los Angeles 1984 Olympic Games 





Bengston 24” x 36” Greiman/Odgers 24” x 36” Hockney 24” x 36” 


Commissioned by the Los Angeles Olympic Organizing 
Committee to create the official Fine Art images 
commemorating the 1984 Olympic Games, each artist has 
produced a “distinctive, dramatic and timeless” work of art, 
to be enjoyed for years to come. 


Order now...call collect 213-930-1853 The artists include Robert Rauschenberg, David Hockney, 
Billy Al Bengston, April Greiman and Jayme Odgers. 

t Mailto: Olympic Fine Art Posters, Dept a774——st—“‘s*S 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 


Clip and mail the coupon at right or call collect 

(213) 930-1853. Credit card orders only, please. Posters 
are delivered in a heavy-duty shipping tube. Please 
allow 6-8 weeks for shipment. When quantity is not 
indicated, an order for one poster will be entered. 














Multiple items may be shipped separately. Offer good pee _; 

in USA only. Address - 
Knapp Communications Corporation is the official City Staten 71D) meet 
licensee for the Fine Art Poster Series of the 1984 Please indicate quantity of each poster desired: 


Olympic Games. Bengston (262371) Hockney (262071) 


Greiman/Odgers (261971) Rauschenberg (262271) 
Please send me posters at $30.00 each plus $5.45 shipping 


and handling for each poster order. 
GRAND TOTAL $______ (including shipping and handling). 


(Check payable to Knapp Communications Corporation 
(add 6% sales tax if delivered in CA) 


1 Visa (©) MasterCard () Diner’s Club () American Express 

















ily 


; 


Wl 





Official Licensee 





Card # sas Exp datel == = 


Signature __ 
(required if charged) 
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A Collection of 
Fast & Fabulous 
Recipes from 
Bon Appétit 







Now there is an entire volume 
of ie epee timesaving recipes 
compiled from Bon Appetit’s “Too 
Busy to Cook?” column. All can be 
completed in an hour or /ess, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen 
tested, and are perfect for today’s 
tastes and busy lifestyles. 













Includes: more than 600 recipes 
* complete cross-referenced index 
* more than 48 full-color photos 
* special chapter heads with extra 
tricks, tips, and techniques to save 
time * and much more! 















Order today for no-risk 
14-day examination. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 







SEND TO: The Knapp Press, 
111 10th Street, P.O. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 


Please send me —_ copies of Too Busy to Cook 
@ 19.95 each plus $2.50 shipping and handling. 
(For shipments to Calif., Illinois, or lowa please 
add applicable sales tax.) I understand that if not 
completely satisfied, I may return it within 14 
days for a full refund. 


Total amount enclosed: $_—______ 
(checks payable to The Knapp Press) 


Charge my order to: 0 MasterCard 0 VISA 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Card # | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














(If MasterCard, include Interbank # 
shown above your name) 


Expiration date 
Signature — 
Name Ss 


Aadress 2 











City - State Zip 
Please allow 6 weeks for delivery. W66 





IN THE SHOWROOMS 





Cowtan & Tout — 
Treasure Chests of English Chintz 
continued from page 158 




















“For those who want a less serious, perhaps 
more upbeat scheme,” Mr. Netto developed 
Connaught Stripe—a contemporary compan- 
ion to traditional Cowtan & Tout patterns. 





wed Ronald Tout, the founder’s son. 

“By the middle 1970s,” says Mr. 
Netto, “Cowtan & Tout’s business 
had dried up to a trickle. Most of 
the materials were stored in trunks, 
and the manufacturers in London 
were reluctant to continue filling 
the limited number of orders that 
Cowtan & Tout was commissioning.” 
Finally, in 1978, Mrs. Tout was per- 
suaded to sell the firm. 

Continuity is Cowtan & Tout’s 
hallmark, and after the sale Rose Tout 
stayed on—as a trusted consultant 
and sibylline presence. Mr. Netto is as 
firm about tradition as she is: “When 
someone comes into the showroom 
and says, ‘What are they decorating 
with, this year?’, that’s a tip-off that 
the person doesn’t know what we do. 
We are an English chintz company, 
as we have always been, and we sup- 
ply people who like the look of an 
English country house. 

“However, we’re not interested in 
purism as such,” he points out. “Us- 
ing English chintz shouldn’t turn 
your rooms into a museum.” Cowtan 
& Tout has developed a few new de- 
signs, although many that seem 


continued on page 164 








Softness 20 


Beauty and 











CHRISTMAS 


YOUR 


PRESENTS 
ARE HERE. 


They’re all here in the Trifles 
Christmas catalogue, ready to 
pick and choose. Gifts of 
cotton, corduroy and cashmere. 
Baubles, bracelets, buckles and 
beads. Cat clocks, candlesticks 
and cookie jars. Chocolate. 
Neckties, knits, leather and 
lace. From table top to tree top, 
you'll find all your holiday 
wishes in Trifles. 


To receive a full year of enchant- 
ing catalogues, including the 
Christmas edition, mail this 
coupon with $2 to Trifles, 

Box 819075, Dept. ND742, 
Dallas, Texas 75381-9075. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP 














SS 


Pjjurely youre not 
=—=poing, to tly so 
far away from home 
just to stay In an 
ordinary hotel. 





Four 
Seasons 
Hotels 


United States 
New York (The Pierre) 
Chicago (The Ritz-Carlton) 
Dallas * Houston 
Philadelphia * San Antonio 
San Francisco (Clift) 
Seattle (Olympic) 
Washington, DC 
1985 — Boston 
Canada 
Montreal * Toronto * Ottawa 
Belleville * Calgary 
Edmonton * Vancouver 
Inn on the Park 
Houston * London * Toronto 
Call your Travel Agent 














IN THE SHOWROOMS 





Cowtan & Tout — 
Treasure Chests of English Chintz 
continued from page 162 





Fine detail identifies this floral fabric as a hand- 


blocked chintz, printed with woodblocks 
carved half a century ago. Amersham is 
available at Cowtan & Tout in three colorways. 


new are in fact drawn from the 
company archives—for instance, Sea 
Coral, a pattern that has been one of 
Cowtan & Tout’s trademarks for sixty 
years. But Connaught Stripe, a witty 
variation on multicolored candy 
stripes, sprang, Mr. Netto says, “out 
of my personal whim and fancy.” 
With such shrewdly focused fancies, 
he has adapted the best of Cowtan 
& Tout’s hand-blocked designs to 
the more efficient silk-screen process, 
and turned the business from a dusty 
archive to a thriving enterprise. 

“We've lost very little by bringing 
the process into the twentieth cen- 
tury with silk screening,” says Mr. 
Netto. “Although we don’t want to 
lose our traditions, we have to be a 
living tradition,” he stresses. 

Taking unlikely combinations and 
making them work splendidly is Eldo 
Netto’s specialty at Cowtan & Tout. 
For a life as elegant—and as full of 
contrasts—as one of his own 
designs, the best description might 
be his favorite adjective for high 
style: “It’s spiffy,” Mr. Netto says.0 

—Jeffrey Simpson 





Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 


3 











Why would Mario Buatta 
get so excited over a telephone? 


“Because it's not just a telephone... 
it's the Krone-A-Phone Compact 1000. 
To me, a phone is more than just a 
necessity. ..it's a reflection of one’s taste. 
The Krone-A-Phone is unique in both 
design and color. Its clean, sculptured 
lines compliment any room, be it 
eighteenth or twenty-first century decor. 

Its rich contemporary color range 
particularly delights me. 

Especially important is function, 
and its excellent, clear sound makes you 


a a 






FCC #CLD 772Z-63785-TE-T. Made in West Germany. 


realize that all phones do not sound the 
same. The Krone-A-Phone Compact 
1000 is so exceptionally constructed that 
it comes with an unheard of 5-year 
warranty. 

For my taste, the Krone-A-Phone 
Compact 1000 is the epitome of the art 
of communication’ 

Available at Neiman-Marcus, Lord 
& Taylor Interior Design Studios and 
authorized Krone dealers. Call toll-free 
1-800-992-9901. 

r Za 
] ONE OF AMERICA’S LEADING INTERIOR DESIGNERS 





PARK GALLERY 





For the price of a small house, 
you could own this extraordinary chair. 








NEWEL. 


The largest and most extraordinary 
antique resource in the world. 





wel Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East 53rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 758-1970 sonnet 





-,. BUTNOT 9 
“A WORLD ORLD AWAY 


CUSTOM LEISURE PAVILIONS BY SOLAR STRUCTU| 


Your own sheltered, private world of lush 
plantings, shimmering water, warmed by sur 
light, cooled by the romantic glow of moonlig 

The perfect way to swim, exercise, or hos 
poolside party, even on chilly nights. 

With a Signature Custom Leisure Pavilion 
your pool becomes a place to relax, unwind, 
refresh the spirit. 

Any season of the year. 

For the distributor nearest you write or ca 













The Signature Custom Leisure Pavilion is an aluminum and stainless steel . . 
building with clear and/or translucent single or double-wall panels, and with a Signature, P.O. Box 100, Wheeling, IL 60070) 
motorized opening roof system. It can add a whole new dimension to your life. Telephone 1-312-634-9355. 


Or send $5 for a full-color Portfolio of 
Solar Structures products are available only through authorized, independent distributors. Your inquiry will be forwarded to the 


distributor in your area. Solar Structures is a division of IBG International, specialists in glazed structural systems since 1914. Signature Pavilions. 


PRESENTING M ~ Eas '@) 














A striking new design f. 
for doors, sidelights | 


virtually every design i 
motif. Available from : 
stock, to the trade. < 


Send $5.00 for catalog 
of designs and setting. 







General Offices and Showroom: New York Sales Office and Showroo 
6006 W. Washington Blvd., Culver City, CA 90230 D&D Bidg., 979 Third Ave., Space 825, New York, N Y. 10022 
(213) 657-1462 (800) 421-0518 (212) 753-1380 





alex S(llar' (eSian @ A KIRSCH COMPANY 


SHOWROOMS: 

LOS ANGELES ® WEST SEVENTH ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO ® 200 KANSAS STREET 
DALLAS ® WORLD TRADE CENTER 
NEW YORK ® A&D BUILDING 
CHICAGO ® MERCHANDISE MART 
PHILADELPHIA ® THE MARKETPLACE 


FOR BROCHURES... 

SEND TO DEPT. X-5 

ALEX STUART DESIGN INC. 
20735 SUPERIOR STREET 
CHATSWORTH, CALIF. 91311 
(818) 998-1332 


ACTURERS OF LUXURY FURNISHINGS FOR THE EXECUTIVE SUITE @ DESKS @ FILE CABINETS @ TABLES © BOOKCASES @ CREDENZAS @ CONFERENCE TABLES @ SEATING 











PREVIEWS 





Coming Next— 


An payee OF in August 
EXCELLENCE. 


© EXCALIBUR 


Please write or call for your nearest Excalibur dealer: 
Excalibur Automobile Corporation, Department D, 
1735 S. 106th St., Milwaukee, WI 53214. 414-771-1815. 





DERRY MOORE 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
MARC CHAGALL, 
creator of a magical realm, 


at the home he built in 
the south of France. 








INTERIOR DESIGNS 


Virtuosity unbounded 
at Steve Chase’s new desert 
oasis in Rancho Mirage. 


All the amenities but 
a tennis court, for Bjorn Borg 
on Long Island. 


The urbane and airy calm 
of a William Hodgins décor 
on the coast of Maine. 


First but lasting— 
the enduring freshness 
of Michael Taylor’s earliest 
design, in California. 


Valerian Rybar and 
Jean-Francois Daigre add 
the comforts of home to 
life at sea, aboard 
the Southerly. 


Robert Metzger reaps the 
rewards of continuity at his 


164 E, 56th St., N.Y.C. 10022 (212) PL 3-3931 New York City apartment. 


Dallas @ Houston 
Los Angeles @ Troy(Mich.) Past and present meld 


Fine French Furniture to the Trade at the Chicago residence of 
Complete catalogue available —$20.00 Mrs. Robert R. McCormick. 
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THE-VERY*-BEST:AT-BOCA-WEST 





ARTIST'S RENDERING 


oca West is truly the epitome of REE Senship Living. With 

four 18-hole championship golf courses, 34 tennis courts, 
1,436 acres of lakes, nature trails and the finest resort facilities. 

The Island is the ultimate in luxury living in Boca West. 
Thirteen of South Florida’s most magnificent homes in an artistic 
environment. Available fully furnished and completely decorated. 

Master-planned by Arvida. Designed and built by Stevenson 
Building & Design, Inc. Priced from $1,500,000. 

The Island at Boca West. An Arvida community at Boca Raton, 
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Architecture: 
Steven K. Peterson : iat 
Barb it b For a private showing or further information, call William S. Brown 
an arbara Litten erg carve Realtor Associate. Arvida Realty Sales, Inc. Realtors, P.O. Box 3070 
out classic interiors in their Boca Raton, FL 33431-0970 « (305) 483-9226 





Manhattan apartment. 





SPECIAL FEATURES 


Historic Houses: 
Hughenden Manor, the 
Buckinghamshire estate 
of Benjamin Disraeli, 
English prime minister 
and novelist. 
Gardens: 
Recreating the legacy 
of eastern pioneers in a 
New Jersey landscape, at 








Leaming’s Run. Folio! The Monogram, Christmas Gift and 
Art: Holiday Cruise Books from Saks Fifth Avenue. 
When painters and All there is of gifts, fashion, and resort wear for the entire family... 
sculptors pack meaning into tind it between the covers of the season’s most exciting catalogs. 
boxes. handle with care For all three simply send *5 before July 31, 1984 — 
5 : : along with this coupon to: 
Antiques: SFA Folio Collections Inc., P.O. Box 4133, Dept. #1258, 
The jeweled Huntington Station, New York 11746 
precision of miniature clocks Name 


recalling times past. Nebiiecg =e a 
City 
State 


i ee Les S| 
A NEW COLUMN i 

Vincent Scully: fifth 
Architecture in Context 

















BEAUTIFUL ENOUGH TO 
BE CALLED ARTISTIC 













Pree 
ine enough to be called 

Artistic Brass. Contemporary 
and traditional collections of 


bhatt Me. 


bath fittings in a selection of 
decorative metal finishes. All 
with complementary accessories. 
Fine art design and superior 
quality for inv luxury baths. 


ARTISTIC BRASS 


A Division of NI Industries. Inc. L100 Ardmore Avenue. South Gate, California 90280 213/564-1100 
Sy isle SS OE ra ie i) PES ae ee 
Available through vour Interior Designer or Better Showrooms For complete catalog and nearest Artistic Brass showroom, send $5.00 to Department 90. > 








Manuel Canovas 


| D & D Building, 979 Third Avenue New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 752.95.88 
_ Showrooms : Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, 
| Miami, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Troy (Michigan), Washington (D.C.). 
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... the ladies at 
the club admire my Anne 
Klein sweater jacket. 


...- dinner guests 
remark that my mahogany 
wine table is as rare a find as 
the vintage I’m serving. 

..- I think of my 
husband opening one of his 
Christmas presents saying, 
“"Two cashmere sweaters!” 


.-.- my mother- 
in-law snips, “How do you 
afford all those designer 
clothes?” 

-.. anyone opens 
a birthday gift, finds a more- 
lavish-than-expected present 
--- Smiles at me and says, 
“You shouldn’t have.” 


Because | didn't. I'm 
smiling to myself because | saved up to 
70% on everything in the GRAND 
FINALE catalog. So can you. Just mail 
the coupon and they’ll send you catalogs 
almost every month with thousands of 
dollars in savings on famous names — 
from furnishings to fashions. All guaran- 
teed. And they take credit cards. Why not 
mail the coupon now? Then, if | ever see 
you suppressing the barest shimmer of a 
smile, I'll Know why. 





to smile, too. 


Mail now to: 
Grand Finale 

Dept. ND765; P.O. Box 819027 
Farmers Branch, Texas 75381-9027 
Yes, | want to enjoy significant savings 

on quality-made merchandise too. 
| Send me an eight-issue subscription to 
GRAND FINALE (including your sump- 
| tuous Christmas catalog). | enclose my | 
check or money order for $2.00. 





NAME 








| 
| 
| 
| ADDRESS 
| 
| 


CITY 


| 
| 
-| 
| 
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READER'S DIRECTORY 





A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue 


Pages 56-65: 
Joseph Murphy 
Edison Mayfair and Murphy 
P.O. Box 1016, Beverly Hills 
California 90213, 213/553-4300 


Pages 72-75: 
Jon Bannenberg 
6 Burnsall Street, London SW3 3ST 
England, 44-1-352-4851 


Pages 76-81: 
Jutta Buck Antiquarian 
Book & Print Seller 
4 East Ninety-fifth Street, New York 
New York 10128, 212/289-4577 


Eyre & Hobhouse Ltd. 
39 Duke Street, London SW1 
England, 44-1-930-9308 


John F. Fleming Inc. 
322 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
New York 10022, 212/755-3742 


John Mitchell & Son 
8 New Bond Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-493-7567 


Morton Morris & Co. Ltd. 
32 Bury Street, London SW1 
England, 44-1-930-2825 


James Wilson Antique Print Gallery 
1015 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/772-6338 


Pages 96-103: 
John F. Saladino, asip 
305 East Sixty-third Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/752-2440 


Pages 118-125: 
William Turnbull, Jr., FArA 
Margaret Simon 
Karl G. Smith, ara 
MLTW/Turnbull Associates 
Pier 1 1/2, The Embarcadero, San Francisco 
California 94111, 415/986-3642 


Charles W. Moore, FAIA 
1063 Gayley Avenue, Los Angeles 
California 90024, 213/208-8200 


Pages 126-131: 
Alexander & Berendt Ltd. 
1A Davies Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-499-4775 


China House of Arts 
1100 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York 10028, 212/794-9652 


Hermann P. Lockner Antiquitaten 
Heinestrasse 7, 8700 Wiirzburg 
West Germany, 49-931-56724 


McAlpine Ancient Art 
60 Brook Street, London W1, 
England, 44-1-629-2247 


Ellin Mitchell Works of Art 
535 Park Avenue, New York 
New York 10021, 212/688-9861 


Sotheby’s 
34/35 New Bond Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-493-8080 [ 
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MOVING? 
RENEWING? 
QUESTION or 
COMPLAINT? 





Please attach 
your Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here, or copy 
your name and 
address as it 
appears on your 
label: 





All our services to subscribers are faster 
when you include your subscription label. 


WRITE IN NEW 
ADDRESS 





Name 





Address 





City State Zip 


Unlisting Service. See Below. Just check this 
box, send us this coupon and your label. 





_] Do not give my name to mail advertisers 
who rent the Architectural Digest list. 


MOVING? Please give us 8 


weeks notice. Attach your label when you 
send us the new address. 


RENEWING? Check your 


label to be sure it’s correct. By the way, your 
label shows the last issue in your current sub- 
scription in the top right corner. (Example 
MAR 81 means March of 1981 is the last issue 
youll get.) For uninterrupted service, include 
your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? we ca 


label 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


P.O. Box 2415, Boulder, Colorado 80322 
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Ottawa, Ontario/Canada 


Room with aview 





guest. Canada’s capital abounds with far-away feelings from double-decker bus tours 
and sedate canal cruises to Changing the Guard on Parliament Hill. The splendours 
of our heritage are yours to discover in Ottawa, Ontario/Canada. Treat yourself 
_ royally! Call TOLL FREE 1-800-828-8585 or from New York State 1-800-462-8404 . : 
or write: Ontario Travel, Queen's Park, Toronto M7A 2E5, Ontario/Canada. to discover’ 


° | 


_ Its called a chateau and looks like a castle, but it’s actually a hotel and please be our 











SNE A EE AES 
YOUR CHANCE TO BUY FROM THE MOST : 
INCREDIBLE ANTIQUE COLLECTION EVER 


ASSEMBLED — OVER 7,000 MUSEUM-QUALITY PIECES 
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12 Pe. Ornate Oak Dining Suite 





Figural Carved China Cabinet, en suite 
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2 : Full Interior 
Oak Executive Desk & Chair 2 Pc. King Size Victorian Bed Set Inlaid Cabinet by A. Roux 72” Oak Rolltop Desk 


i ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
JULY 14 THRU AUGUST 26... DURING THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


" INCLUDING: One-of-a-kind items returned from the sets of Major Motion Pictures & T.V. Shows 
: and furniture from the original estates of the Vanderbilts, Rockefellers and Astors. 
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/ VICTORIAN WALNUT: ° OPEN 7 DAYS PER WEEK 
}/ Wooton Desks ¢ Hall Pieces O N SALE 10:00 A.M. TO 6:00 P.M. DAILY ~ \W¥ 
‘\ @ Pedestal Desks eae ra UP TO e CREDIT TERMS AVAILABLE J 
| @ Bed Sets e Inlaid Tables AM. EX.. MAST VISA 
\\ ° Bookcases, as Bars/TV Cabinets ALL NEW Ae Cae h } 
/)} AMERICANA OAK: e FOR BEST SELECTION — iN 
"| @ 54-72” Rolltop Desks COME EARLY el \ 
/ @ Dining Sets e File Cabinets 0 NOTHING HELD BACK WY 
‘{ @ Partners Desks @ Chairs & Tables ow - Ms 
*\ e Conference Sets ¢ Chinas SAVINGS EVERYTHING GOES! | 
\ COUNTRY FRENCH/ART NOUVEAU: e SOE TCUMENITe Se Hy 
:)@ Dining Sets e Bed Sets vA 3 
./ @ Buffets e Library Tables [YIIQUA | DOWNTOWN I 
| ® Swivel & Client Chairs hpi gten vin a 
~ ENGLISH: 1050 S. STA : dy 
e Partners Desks e Library Tables LOS ANGELES, CA. 90021 i i 
e Chesterfield Sofas & Wing Chairs (213) 627-2144 A 
ARCHITECTURAL ITEMS: | SANTA MONICA FWY. TO A x 
e Railings e Leaded Glass ane : ] - 
e Ceilings e Entryways Rare > Unusual Antiques TO ere cet 
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FINE OLD SARAPI 
HERIZ RUG 9’6" x 12’6”" 
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in Oriental Rugs 
Since 1905 in Los Angeles 


401 SOUTH VERMONT, LOS ANGELES CA 90020 
ORE eer 





EXTRA FINE TABRIZ, 
ALL SILK 8’ ROUND Rl 
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+70 Kalakaua Avenue 
onolulu, Hawaii 96815 
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BECAUSE, TODAY’S WOMAN 
EXPECTS MORE FROM 

HER KITCHEN APPLIANCE | — 
THAN HOME COOKED MEALS, | | 


TODAY’S MODERN MAID | 

INTRODUCES THE SELF-VENTILATING |_| 
CARTRIDGE COOKTOP AND | | 

TRI-FMODE WALL OVEN | | 
Today's woman is homemaker, mother and career woman. She | 
demands more than ever from her kitchen appliances ... | — 
timesaving, cooking versatility, easy operation as well as stylish | 
design. For her, Modern Maid created the Self-Ventilating 
Cartridge Cooktop for char-broiled grilling indoors. No smoke, 
no odor, no. hood. Modern Maid also offers her the unique 
Tri-Mode Wall Oven. Tri-Mode cooks conventionally, it microwaves 
or it does both at the same time in the same full-size oven. | - 


Versatile, stylish, built-in kitchen appliances from Modern Maid. | 
These are the kitchen appliances today’s woman expects. } 
— 
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TODAY’S MASTERS 


OF BUILT-IN KITCHEN 


APPLIANCES , | 
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Because 
we 
impressions 
say sO 
much... 
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As durable as it is beautiful, Futura 
Stone sets the standard for outdoor 
flooring. Futura Stone is an elegant, 
natural stone finish which can be 
applied over new or existing con- 
crete, or asphalt to add that distinc- 
tive finishing touch to your home. 
‘Enhance driveways, walkways, soa 
and pool decks, and patios. Insist 
on nothing less than Futura Stone. - 


HOWROOM ‘175SOUTHBOYD — SANTAANA, CA 92705 


RANGECOUNTY LOSANGELES SANDIEGO — PALMSPRINGS 
AY Vae Pa LR mm LPS eA 


- SAN JOSE SAN FRANCISCO  ~ 





e The only maintainable 
outdoor flooring 

e Resistant to oil, rust, 
stains and puddles 

e Residential or com- 
mercial applications 

e Free design 
consultation 

¢ Ten year limited 
warranty 


408/947-8842 415/362-1664 
















WE DO 
THE LEGWORK 


SO_ YOU 
DON T HAVE TO 


At Chandler's, we believe that furnishing 
a home should be fun, not frustrating. 
So we do the legwork for you. 


We gather together the finest furniture 
from the country's leading manufacturers, 
then compliment it with accessories 

-— collected from around the world. 
You'll appreciate the quality. You'll love 
the selection. And, you'll find exactly 
what you're looking for, at Chandler's. 


Cfo 


A DIVISION OF CHANDLER'S FURNITURE 


SANTA ANA NORTH 
714/541-4391 





Bear Brand Ranch offers custom estate parcels with truly 
panoramic views from historic Mission San Juan Capistrano to the 
tranquility of the Pacific Ocean. 


Whether hiking through the acres of open space to hilltop vista 
points or picking lemons and limes from the community groves 
one feels an ambience not found anywhere else. A private 
community for families that share special values. A celebration 
of its enriched coastal setting with a sense of respect to our 
California heritage... 


Destined to become Orange County’s finest 
residential community 


Sales Center— (714) 831-9096 
One Morning Dove 
Laguna Niguel, California 92677 


SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


BEAR BRAND 
RANCH 


LAGUNA NIGUEL 


- yaw 
PACIFIC Coast HICSS 


DANA POINT HARBOR 
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CALIFORNIA EDITION c7 
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as 4 C= any of them have vanished now, the great land 

) i Possibly the largest and ‘Qa holdings that once spread into the fingers of the 

eo valleys along California’s cool and verdant North Pacific 

GE ie coast. This huge and secluded bowl of land overlooks a 

Be Wy eden Tees eg turn in the ocean called Half Moon Bay, forty-five minutes 
iis) 273-0155 (Gam south of San Francisco. 


‘TAN finest collection in the world 


RANCHO CANADA VERDE 


648 acres, 5 residences, 

3 separate water sources, For sale by the owner. 
extensive equestrian For appointment or brochure 
facilities, redwood forest. call (415) 388-4202 or 726-6011 


SICOLA: 

A MOST | 
WAU RO) VAUe 
RESOURCE 


SICOLA. The preeminent name in custom furnit 
and cabinetry throughout the United States. 

In all aspects of production, design and installatil 
services, the Sicola hallmarks are innovation, superior } 
quality and individual client attention. ) 

Look for our custom work in next month’s feat 

P on the Steve Chase residence. i 


r 





Collection, L.A. 


i 


Sicola bed, footchest, dry bar 





3623 Eastham Drive/Culver City, CA 90230/(213) 204-02! 





A LIVING MASTERPIECE 


Park Wellington on VED full complement of Foremost among the 
Alta Loma is situated quality appliances | full complement bf security 


at the hub of what has and recessed cove] measures is a telephone/ 
come to be known as lighting. TV monitor in each home. 
Celebrity Row. This permits 
Radiating outwards from residents gas 

the quiet, tree-lined street to see visitors 
is a veritable galaxy of fine at the lobby desk. 
restaurants, shops, galleries, 24 hour entry and 
and theaters. roving guards and 
With Sunset advanced technology, in 
and La concert, maintain unbroken 
its borders, surveillance of hallways, 
































































Centerpiece 
of the secluded 
West Club is a night- 
lit, north/south tennis court 
and its companion viewing 
gallery. There’s 
also a pool, a sun- 
lounge area, 
cabana, two spas, 























Boulevard 
Cienega on 

























Park Wellington is also cee ie the grounds, and parking areas. 
in close Esomatty subterranean clubroom, You are invited to attend 
to Beverly Hills and a Nautilus gym and wet the Grand 

Century City. Na bar. Opening of 
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the Park 
Wellington, 
a work of art 
you will find 


we: < __| extremely 
WELLINGTON | tasteful. 


Residents and guests enter 
through a pavilion walkway 
beneath a canopy sheathed in 
jewel-faceted skylights. In 
the two-story lobby js." 
itself, imported 
marble showcases 
custom furnishings 
and splendid art- 
works reposing 
there. A brass rail 
accents the curving 
marble staircase. 







Artist's Conception 







Condominium residences 
from $135,000 to $350,000 
(Ist Phase) 1178 % Fixed Annual 
Percentage Rate, 30-year." 
1131 Alta Loma Road 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 659-2206 
A :| A Development of The 
' ‘| Troy Investment Fund 


: Sales Office Open daily 11-6 
incorporates allthe yy see: ; ; 
requisites of com- ae f V3 a é b d= oN ow : *Example: Plan A. Sales price 
fort and luxury, ae Levy ae $160,000, 20% down payment, 
and then some. 
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Each residence Bese 


















$1,304/mo. plus estimated taxes 
of $167/mo. Amortized over 360 
most plans. Mixed brass and 
polished chrome fixtures in aeons & : annual percentage rate. 
Sale \ a Homeowners association dues, 
\ 


$32,000. Balance of loan 
“7: : : $128,000. Principle and interest 
Ceilings nine feet high. 
Eight-foot, double doors, in 
months. Loan due and payable 
in 15 years. 1178 % fixed 
the baths. Kitchens with the ON $132.52/mo. 
Prices effective date of publication Developer reserves the right to alter prices, Consult sales pavilion for homeowners’ Equal Housing Opportunity EZ 
terms and specifications without prior notice. association factsheet. 














Kuhisak’s 


Antiques 


& 
Home Furnishings Inc. 
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| Llisans re BLOAT 
Division of Artisans Brass Products, I! 


For Showroom Nearest You 
Or For Catalog Call or Write: 
3601 West Pacific Avenue 
Burbank, CA 91505 
(818) 848-2533 


8749 World Trade Center 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 


Please Contact Our 
Contract Division 
(818) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 15th YE: 
OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 WEE 
DELIVERY 


SUrreheC em Oe unmet 
Solid Brass Beds, 
Iron & Brass Beds 
Sofa & Day Beds, 
Night Stands, 

Plant Stands & 
Other Accessories 


' 
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Cimbatra: , 


The flagship of indoor/outdoor fur- 
» niture. Masterfully constructed in 
the luxury sailing craft tradition of 
highly varnished Brazilian mahogany 
and gleaming white lacquer. Available 
in a complete collection of all-weather 
pieces including tables, chairs setees, 
lounges, bars and tea cart. For infor- 
mation, call or write International 
Business Source, Post Office Box 39, 
Cupertino, CA 95015 (408) 973-8850. 


INE ae tw Olr ue 


\ (1 (710 


ae NEWPORT BEACH, SEATTLE, SAN DIEGO, 


Fs DENVER, DALLAS, HONOLULU BUSINESS SOURCE 








FINE JEWELRY 


MISSION BETWEEN OCEAN & 7TH CARMEL, CA (408) 625-2444 








THE CLEOPATRA 





INTERNATIONAL @ 
; domani VISIT L.A!S MOST DARING CONTEMPORARY SHOWROOM 
di 5120 MELROSE * LOS ANGELES * 462-2442 » TUESDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 9:30-6:00 





ive us your tired, your poor, your aching backs, 


Give us your masses yearning to be free of wretched back pain. comfort over the entire sleeping surface. Now, those masses won’t 
hey needn’t endure that pain any longer. Aireloom rescues those have to huddle in the center of the mattress. 


Bo oo back problems with the individualized support From top to bottom and edge to supporting edge, Aireloom’s 
ey need. 


handcrafted mattresses and box springs give comfort 
That support is born into each Aireloom with and hope to every poor back that yearns to be free. 
he time-honored skill of handcrafting. We care- 


1 Aireloom handcrafted sleep sets include: Super 
ully hand-stitch the sidewalls of each mattress Fetherbed, Vitagenic, Rip Van Winkle and other 
0 provide a sleeping surface of uncommon 


fine sleep products. 
upport. One that never sags or breaks down 


t the edges, and remains resilient and ig 2 i lS AA Ry < ‘ 
upremely comfortable. Inner strength is AGEL Te vy iy ah” 
dded by hand-tying our box spring coils eight 5 vA 


yays. The result is unmatched support and slau aiaieiaacaaditiadaiiimaaasaniiahaniciataibaa 


Makers of fine handcrafted sleep sets. 


P.O. Box 4638, El Monte, California 91734 (213) 686-1440 


We Sell Investments ~ 
You Can Live:In.- —- 
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MALIBU HIGH-TECH ON THE BEACH 


Enjoy spectacular ocean views froma dramatic beachfront estate 
designed by architect David Gray. A grillwork staircase leads toa 
2nd story master suite with a sauna overlooking the sea. Office, 
guest suite, handmade tile floors, black slate kitchen countertops. 


$1,300,000 Greysha Gordon 820-6888 
J OHN HALL SF Fred Bands Realtors 


FURNITURE DESIGN—ART— ACCESSORIES Estates Diuision 


1010 MONTANA AVE., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 90403, (213) 393-0305 Total Real Estate and Financial Services with 30 Offices and Divisions. 
Monday through Friday 10:00 to 4:00 Saturday By Appointment 


DAVID ZANZINGER 
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Furniture by Baker from the Stately Homes Collection 
Mahogany Partner’s Desk W.90, D.45, H.30 


We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store 
in the world. 


Ce born 


Furniture & Interior Design 


BAKER * HENREDON « KARGES * KARASTAN * MARBRO * M.G.M. * MORRIS-JAMES * SCHAFER * WHITE 


Los Angeles 8765 W. Pico Blvd. at Robertson ¢ (213) 278-1174 

Costa Mesa 3089 Bristol just south of San Diego Fwy. ¢ (714) 540-3822 
Woodland Hills 20011 Ventura Blvd. just east of Winnetka ¢ (213) 340-7677 
South Bay 23649 Hawthorne just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. « (213) 373-8936 





Have you visited 


G. R. DURENBERGER 


ANTIQUARIAN 


. In historic San Juan Capistrano 








Bee DA CCrilnNe® veneer eee 


919 N. LA CIENEGA SOS e ici aera 0062 EHO NETSnT cai 31431 CAMINO CAPISTRANO e (714) 493-1283 TUES. THRU SAT. 




























Price. 


It’s the only 

thing about our 
avbweviAUemcm Ota 
isn’t contemporary. 


The problem with most contem- 
porary furniture is the contemporary 
price tag. Since most contemporary 
pieces come from Europe, this is 
understandable. 

At BiF Korea, our standard of 
living isn’t as costly as that of Europe. 
Yet our level of pride, craftsmanship 
and design is identical. That’s why 
we've created exactly what the 
American public has been demanding: 
Furniture that. 
seems like it’s” 
from Europe. 
at a price 
that seems | 
like 
isa. 
wee 





ota 


ee Angeles ¢ Laguna Hills « San ae 
Garden Grove « Valley * Pasadena.’ ar: 
Manhattan Beach « Fox Hills. ontemporary furniture 


GC wis Dy oS 
Commerce — -Main Office: Ce ese rar Ban the contemporary price... ff 
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You can see 
what Oriental rugs 
do for a home, 
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C 4 G DESIGN CONCEPTS 


STEP INTO OUR WORLD OF 
. ELEGANT OUTDOOR LIVING 
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ek RECREATING YOUR YARD TO GIVE IT A COMPLETELY . 


oe ae NEW LOOK IS OUR SPECIALTY. 


WE DESIGN POOLS - SPAS 
DECKS - GAZEBO 
KS + ( LANDSCAPE. 

/ | 19224-1 HAMLIN ST., RESEDA, CA 91335 


(818) 344-5370 




















Meet famous personalities. 
Visit their private retreats. 


ar Sor with us etna antes 
ehind the scenes... : : 
From James Caan's rugged Celebrity ots ll 
California retreat to eee 
Givenchy’s elegant Parisian 

apartment, from Ali MacGraw's 

lovely hideaway at Malibu to 

Christina Onassis’ fabulous ski 

chalet in St. Moritz, 

Architectural Digest's Celebrity 

Homes II treats you to a 

privileged look inside the 

penthouses, plantations, and 

pied-a-terres that 30 famous 

individuals call home. Includes 

candid interviews and lavish color photos throughout. 
Order today. Your satisfaction is guaranteed! 


SEND TO: THE KNAPP PRESS 

111 10th Street, PO. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50336 

Please send me copy/copies of Celebrity Homes I] at $35.00 each plus $2.50 
shipping and handling. (For shipments to CA, IL, or IA please add applicable sales tax. ) 
| understand that if not completely satisfied, | may retum it within 14 days 

fora full refund 


O Check payable to The Knapp Press 

O Charge my orderto. O MasterCard © VISA 

Card # 

(if Mastercard, include Interbank #) 

Expiration date 

Signature 
Name 2 aS eae eee 
Addvess EEE EEE EE 
City 
Please allow 6 weeks for delivery 
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We excel at creating unique home énvironnm 
Each of our shoWrooms has its own staff 
of professional: designers who have the 
expertise and imagination to.create distinctive 
abe tailored to your needs. Our Design — 
rvice Director will help you choose the one 


who will best complement your taste 
and lifestyle. 


Unlimited selection is another advantage of 
een & Chaffin. Our designers shop the 


ese Un ee = OE 2 Ta 


eile fee basis makes us even more 
competitive. 


Our portfolio of he is olan lluntcialtlas 
a call our Design el= ay om BD) =101(0)e 









Don’t Hide It, Organize It! 
With CALIFORNIA Seana 
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California Closet Co. will send a qualified destoner to 
your home for a free consultation. 
Custom designed to fit your specific needs and space. 
California Closet Co. does custom on site construction. 
Unlike others, we never use cheaper pre-built modular 
units. 
Custom mirror doors available 
for same day installation. 
Custom Do-It-Yourself Kit now available 

CALL FOR A FREE IN-HOME ESTIMATE 






















Los Angeles San Fernando Val. Long Beach/S. Bay 
(213) 829-0468 (818) 709-7744 (213) 493-5579 
Pasadena Modesto S. Bern./Riverside 
on, (213) 506-7707  (209)576-8668 (714) 687-9960 
San Jose Thous. Oaks Bakersfield 
CREATIVE (408) 945-0331 (805) 496-6110 (805) 834-8383 
CLOSET COMPANY Clovis San Francisco Belmont 





(415) 687-5033 (415) 595-4441 


Cont. Lic. No. B422620 (209) 291-5594 
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Call the Sol Systems™ dealer nearest you today. You'll find © 
Sol Systems awnings a beautiful addition to your home. 


Southern California 


Specialty Trim 

631 California Ave. 
Bakersfield, CA 93304 ~ 
(805) 322-7360 


Miller Marine 

1779 Whittier Ave. 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627 
(714) 631-2937 


Muehleisen Mfg. Co. 

1100 N. Johnson Ave. 
El Cajon, CA 92020 

(619) 442-2571 


A. Hoegge & Sons 

745 Merchant St. 

Los Angeles, CA 90021 
(213) 627-5685 


Eide Industries 

640 S. San Pedro 

Los Angeles, CA 90011 
(213) 627-7331 


Ace-Hi Awning 
7451 Coldwater Canyon 
N. Hollywood, CA 91605 
(213) 985-0077 


Pacific Awning 

2806 Willis 

Santa Ana, CA 92705 
(714) 557-5856 


Bobs’ Canvas 

204 E. Gutierrez St. 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
(805) 966-9600 


Canvas Loft 

411 B Quarantina 

Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
(805) 965-3757 


Haywards’ 

1025 Santa Barbara St. 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
(805) 965-0011 


Canvas Maker 

6728 Akins Ave. 

San Diego, CA 92114 
(619) 282-5298 


San Diego Canvas Products 
6029 Fairmont Ave. North 


San Diego, CA 92120 
(619) 298-8381 


Van Nuys Awning 
5661 Sepulveda Blvd. 
Van Nuys, CA 91401 
(213) 873-3331 


Northern California 


Lodi Tent & Awning 
1617 Ackerman Dr. 
Lodi, CA 95240 
(209) 368-5567 


Palo Alto Awning 

2269 Mora Dr. 

Mountain View, CA 94043 
(415) 968-4270 


Danieli Awning 
2530 Oak St. 
Napa, CA 94558 
(707) 224-8919 


Fred E. Carnie & Son 
2112 K St. 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 441-3027 


City Canvas 

750 W. San Carlos 
San Jose, CA 95126 
(408) 287-2688 


San Jose Awning 
755 Chestnut Unit E 
San Jose, CA 95110 
(408) 297-8546 


Brampton Mathieson 
1688 Abram Court 

San Leandro, CA 94577 
(415) 483-7771 


Gianola & Sons 
210 Harbor Dr. 
Sausalito, CA 94965 
(415) 332-3339 


Redwood Empire 
1025 Sebastopol Rd. 
Santa Rosa, CA 95401 
(707) 546-0131 


Dickey & Sons 
2325 Sonoma Blvd. 
Vallejo, CA 94590 
(707) 553-8977 


Allied Griffin 

1460 E. Main St. 
Woodland, CA 95695 
(916) 666-0936 


Soft, 
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III Division of Unitex 











Now you can eliminate unsightly windows, doors and 
dull panes forever. With a Sol Systems retractable awning 
for your home. 

A Sol Systems house is lovely to come home to. Because 
Sol Systems awnings by Perma are designed to protect your 

patios, balconies and sun decks. To save énergy by lowering 
room temperatures and reducing air-conditioning costs up 
_ to 25%. To help prevent your drapes, carpets and furnishings 
from fading. And to give your house a sparkling new look 
that will last for years. 


Sol Systems cures window panes. 


Sol Systems has been manufacturing and distributing 
high-quality retractable awnings for over sixty years. Ina 
variety of sizes, shapes and colors for windows both large 
and small. And for all your outdoor areas with several 
available options. Motorized or manual operation and fully 
adjustable awnings that guard against the —_- RS 
sun’s glare at all angles. S] Ry I (_ 

For a free color brochure call your local PU Jy 


Sol Systems dealer today. And put an end eege 1 
to your window panes. 


A Division of Unitex 


Unitex National (800) 421-8506 ¢ Unitex California (213) 483-9600 


© 1984 United Textile & Supply Company 
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A. Beside your favor- 
ite chair, in your of- 
fice, library or ona 
bookshelf, this clear 
acrylic bin keeps 
Architectural Digest 
back issues handy, 
neat and available. 
#200111 

MAGAZINE BIN 


CALL TOLL‘FREE 800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 7A.M.-7P.M., Sat. 7A.M.-1 PM., Pacific Time. In California, call 800-252-2071 

Credit card orders only. (For Customer Service, call 213-836-7090.) Prices effective through July 31, 1984. 

Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items may be shipped cepa Offer good in USA and Canada only. 
“Architectural Digest is the registered trademark of Knapp Communications Corporation, used with permission. 


Mail to: Architectural Digest Selections, Dept. AM74 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 9023 


(Indicate quantity) 


#201111 SoftSlipcase $8.95 (2.00) 
$22 (2.25) 
#200111 MagazineBin $41 (3.00) 


NAME #200011 Acrylic Slipcase 


(please print) 
ADDRESS 
Grand Total $ 
(Please add amount indicated in ( 


CITY 
STATE 





) 
for shipping and handling per unit shipped. ) 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGES 


B. Coffee-color vinyl 
case attractively gold 
stamped on cover 
and spine provides 
functional beauty 
plus padded protec- 
tion for treasured 
back issues of 
Architectural Digest. 
Two cases will hold 
12 issues. 

#201111 

SOFT SLIPCASE 
$8.95 (2.00) 


C. Function meets beauty in this 
attractive see-through organizer. 


Handsome and sturdy acrylic case 
keeps a complete year of Architectural 
Digest handy and dust-free. 

#200011 ACRYLIC SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 


O Check payable to Architectural Digest Selections 
(add 6% sales tax if delivered in California) 


U Visa L) MasterCard 
_) American Express 


_J Diner’s Club 
Exp. Date 


Card # 


Signature 
(if charging) 





Make your yard the mos 
elegant room in your home 


Transforming yards into imaginative and ¢ 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been t 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for nearly 
quarter of a century. And our experien 
shows both in awards for design excellen 
and in the increased home equity our desig 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground u 
We take a personal, professional approach 
every phase of our total outdoor living desig! 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is to 
design. We work with your contractor 

recommend experienced contractors who ta 
in stride difficult sites, engineering problem 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding sj/ 
and updating older pool and garden sites.} 


On-site consultation recommended. 


Elegant designs for living. 


j 
| 


cA. Lee Shelbour | 


AND ASSOCIAT 


23300 Ventura Boulevard | 
Woodland Hills, CA 91364 (213) 7034 
La Jolla * San Francisco | 
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fhat makes South Coast Plaza, South Coast Plaz: 
Le 










Quality. . ‘The degree of excellence. 


Romney speaks for itself. . .it is the essence of good taste and status. 
Neer Plaza we feel it’s as important where you shop as what you shop for. 
ee aia el atone of idea oie iteten gaa and STs ie 








Photographed at Hope Plantation, Windsor, NC 





FURNITURE OF DISTING TION 
- * The classic styling of 18th century furniture comes to the fore in Century's Claridge Collection. Fretwork, carved shells, 


and graceful Queen Anne legs are but a few of the design details which combine to give Claridge its richness and period authenticity. 
For our brochures send $5 to Century Furniture Company, P.O. Box 608, Dept. T-3, Hickory, NC 28603. 


A tradition that is 
forever contemporary. 
Is it a paradox? 
Perhaps, but such is 
the case of Waterford 
stemware. It is the art 
of today, although its 
values are of centuries 
past, and are passed on 
from Monat to 


eS 





&) POWERSCOURT 


Veena 
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Born in fire, blown by 
mouth & cut by hand 
like a rare diamond, 


Waterford crystal is 
the art of the timeless. 
Forever modern, 
Waterford graces your 
table like no other 
Ceic lee cmtes 
eee el yy 


Waterford 


Authentic Waterford is now signed Free booklet 
Watertord Crystal, 295 Fifth Avenue, NY10010 
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The Villandry collection evokes the splendor of 18th Century France 
with its rococo curves, robust carving and authentic detailing. 
Fashioned from walnut veneer, these designs commemorate one of the 
c most creative epochs in French cabinetmaking. To explore this 

. rich heritage of living, dining and bedroom furnishings, we 
invite you to send $3.00 for the Villandry catalog. 
Henredon, Dept. A84, Morganton, NC 28655. 





For those who value excellence 


ESA 


a Henredon. 
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t contemporary furniture, handmade 

d collectable, visit a McGuire showroom. 

ta color folder of new Palasan Collection, 
d $1.00 to McGuire, Dept. AD8-84, 

1 Vermont Street, San Francisco, CA 94103. 


Other showrooms: Los Angeles, New York, 
Dallas, Boston, Miami, Atlanta, Chicago, Seattle, 
Denver, Portland, High Point, Washington, D.C. 
International: Belgium, Canada, France, Greece, 
Great Britain, Italy, Switzerland, West Germany. 
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High-speed photography records a test deployment of the Mercedes-Benz Supplemental Restre 2 ; 


The MercedesBenz 
Supplemental 
Restraint System: 
Itworks slightly faster 
than you can blink 
an eye. 


IT IS SO UNOBTRUSIVE and 
so nearly out of sight that day 
in and day out in normal driv- 
ing, you may come to put it Out 
of mind as well. To all but 
forget that it’s there. 

Then comes a sudden and 
major frontal impact. And in 
the next 45 milliseconds-faster 
than you can blink, or think, or 
move-it has intervened to help 
lessen the risk of injury to you 
and your front-seat passenger. 

It is the ingenious com- 
bination of seat belt and air bag 
technologies and advanced 
electronics called the Supple- 
mental Restraint System-SRS. 
With it, Mercedes-Benz be- 
lieves the vital cause of occu- 
pant restraint can be signifi- 
cantly extende | 

And after 1> years of 
development and 450 million 


©1984 Mercedes-Benz of N.A, Inc., Montvale, NJ. 


miles of real-world experience 
in production automobiles, 
Mercedes-Benz has decided to 
make SRS available in America. 
You can order the system today 
as an extra-cost option on se- 
lected 1984 Mercedes-Benz 
models. 


MORE THAN AN AIR BAG 


As the name suggests, SRS is 
meant to supplement a re- 
straint system already built into 
every Mercedes-Benz: its three- 
point front seat belts. 

Indeed, so crucial are seat 
belts to its operation that the 
Supplemental Restraint System 
can properly work only if 
driver and front passenger 
have both buckled themselves 
up beforehand. 

Integrating seat belts into 
its function helps restrain 





occupants, not only in major 
frontal impacts but in many 
other types of impacts. As air 
bags by themselves cannot do 
There is a still stronger 
reason why the Supplemental 
Restraint System concept does 
not work backward from the 
exotic air bag but forward fron 
the familiar seat belt. Most se- 
rious automobile accident in-| 
juries result from the occupant: 
being flung out of the car or 
against portions of its interior. 
And the fact remains that three: 
point seat belts represent the | 
single most effective known 
defense against this risk. They’ 
are, in a word, indispensable. ’ 


UNIQUE FORMS OF 
DEFENSE 


But in addition to seat belts, the 
Supplemental Restraint Syster 
mobilizes three unique forms 
of defense against the specific 
hazard of a major frontal impar 

For the driver-an air bag 
mounted in the steering whee 
hub. And at knee level, a pad-| 
ded bolster to help prevent h 
lower body from sliding for- 
ward under the dashboard in 
major frontal impact. 

For the front passenger-a 
emergency tensioning retrac- 
tor, fitted into the reel mecha: 
nism of his normal seat belt. 

In the milliseconds fol- 
lowing a major frontal impact 








duilt-in crash sensor elec- 
onically triggers two gener- 
ors. One generator inflates 
e drivers air bag to insert a 
‘otective cushion between 

s head and the steering 
heel-before he has even be- 
In moving forward in reac- 
yn to the impact. The other 
*nerator simultaneously acti- 
tes a pulley to tighten the 
ont passengers seat belt and 


restrain his body before it can 
start moving forward. 

The air bag then rapidly 
deflates. And the front pas- 
sengers seat belt-like the 
driversS—can afterward be re- 
leased simply by pressing the 
normal quick-release button. 

The system is built to sat- 
isfy the stringent quality con- 


trol standards of Mercedes-Benz. 


And it is honeycombed with 


ANATOMY OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL RESTRAINT SYSTEM 










Electronic sensor 
detects major frontal 
impact. 
Emergency tensioning 
retractor tightens s 
oes » Driver’ ai Capacitor and D.C. 
3 ron se ae converter help system 
; work even if battery is 
disabled by impact, or 
if not fully charged. 









































safeguards against everything 
from accidental deployment to 
inappropriate deployment. 
The system is designed to 
activate itself even if the car's 
battery were to be destroyed or 
made inoperable at the instant 
of impact. It is also meant to 
constantly monitor itself; and if 
a malfunction were detected, 
to signal it via an instrument 
panel warning light-prompting 
a quick check of the system by 
an authorized Mercedes-Benz 
dealer’ service department. 


TOWARD SAFER DRIVING 


In a recent survey, Mercedes- 
Benz drivers reported a seat 
belt usage rate much higher 
than the current U.S. average. 
The belief is that these safety- 
conscious drivers will quickly 
grasp and accept the Supple- 
mental Restraint System con- 
cept. That their acceptance will, 
in turn, help pave the way for 
wider understanding and use 
of this and similar systems. 
And that sooner rather 
than later, driving in America 
can become safer as a result. 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 









Leading Hotels 
In America, 
4 Have One 


TheyAre 
All Four Seasons 
Hotels. 


As rated by international 
bankers in Institutional 


Investor's annual survey of hotels 7 


around the world. 
Reported September, 1983. 





Four 
Seasons 
Hotels 


Canada ¢ England 
United States 


Call your Travel Agent 

















LETTERS FROM KREABERS 


The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Add ress: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


Sorting through my stacks of inspi- 
rational books, I came upon these 
words by Ernest Holmes: “Whatever 
thought is held in the mind tends to 
take outward form in new creations.” 
Later that day, while poring over 
your magazine, the correlation be- 
tween these two sources struck me: 
What Architectural Digest does for the 
collective consciousness of beauty 
should be recognized in its more sub- 
tle effects on our imaginations. The 
visual and psychological riches you 
provide also tend “to take outward 
form in new creations.” 
Euphrasia Carroll 
Beverly Hills, California 


The successful blending of the de- 
signs, colors and patterns of yester- 
day with those more contemporary 
has never been easy to achieve. In- 
deed, the more bold the experiment, 
the more requisite is an extraordinary 
sense of symmetry, harmony and fo- 
cus. However, the aims and attributes 
of the decorator are often sadly at 
odds with the collections of the client. 
The Long Island home decorated 
by Robert Metzger (April 1984) is, 
with the exception of the master bed- 
room, an example of one such experi- 
ment that did not succeed. 
Lonnie Dillard 
Austin, Texas 


Warmth and serenity achieved 
through color is given wonderful il- 
lustration in Robert Metzger’s recent 
design. A gift of intimacy is evident 
in every room and asks to be enjoyed! 
Marsha Benner 

Avon, Connecticut 


Your April 1984 issue is a joy to be- 
hold. Sheer livable beauty in so many 
homes, particularly the Westchester 
County home designed by Messrs. 
Irvine and Fleming. The openness, 
the palette of colors and the lack of 
pretentiousness all combine into a 


- 


whole that makes the heart sing! 
Museumlike mansions and Spartan 
complexes filled with glass, steel and 
Art Déco are interesting to view and 
should certainly be represented in 
your magazine. However, I feel that 
such designs have lately taken over to 
the exclusion of homes depicting gra- 
cious living. May we see more issues 
dedicated, at least in part, to the type 
of home in which, I believe, most of 
your readers would like to live. 
Barbara A. King 
North Billerica, Massachusetts 


Your coverage of the Goldman resi- 
dence in Seattle (April 1984) was 
most enjoyable. I am, however, mys- 
tified by your decision not to include 
more and better photographs of the 
lovely gardens. I would like to men- 
tion that the gardens were designéd 
and executed by William E. Wrede. I 
know you will appreciate this in- 
formation, as the message of your 
publication is “excellence in design,” 
and the implied message is ”. 
through the use of a professional.” 
Parker Sherman 
Seattle, Washington 


Thank you for a publication that pro- 
vides inspiration for the average 
homeowner. However, I do wish you 


would feature smaller rooms. I am- 


redecorating my small home in mid- 
town Phoenix and would like to have 
some ideas in space planning. As lovely 
as those homes are, some of the 
rooms are as large as my entire house! 
Gary Jacques 

Phoenix, Arizona 


What a beautiful magazine! Paige 
Rense, you are to be congratulated for 
a splendid job month after month. It 
is good to find a careful balance of 
articles that are educational, in- 
structive, but withal—dreamable! 
Betty Aldrich 
Tryon, North Carolina 
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ITS ONLY A CIGARETTE 
| LIKE a IS ONLY A PIANO. 


©1964 R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
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You’ve got the Card that’s welcomed 
at hotels, restaurants, fine shops, airlines, 
and car rentals—around town as well as 
around the world. But there’s more to it 
than that. You’ve got the security of travel- 
ing with the Card that’s backed by all the 
services and people of American Express. 

Here’s a brief description of some of 
the special services currently available to 
our American Express Cardmembers. If you 
have questions on details or restrictions, 
please don’t hesitate: give us a call. 


You've got no pre-set 
spending limit. 

Many other cards have a pre-set limit; 
the American Express” Card doesn’t. Pur 
chases are approved based on your ability 
to pay as demonstrated by your past spend- 
ing, your payment patterns, and your 
personal resources. So you can take care of 
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unexpected emergencies or unexpected 
pleasures. In short, if you can handle it, 


the Card can handle it. 


You've got 
Assured Reservations: 

You've got a way to make certain your 
hotel will hold your room no matter how 
late you arrive. And when you add Express 
Service, you've got fast hotel check-in 


NOT TRANSFERABLE 
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and check-out. If for some reason they 
can’t hold your hotel room the hotel wi 
pay foraroom inacomparable hotel, tran 
portation, and a phone call. If your plat 
should change, just telephone the hote 
before 6 p.m. their time (4 p.m. at resort 
ask for and keep a cancellation number 
in case you are accidentally billed. 


You've got emergency 
Card replacement. 


You've got a way to get a lost or stole 
Card replaced fast. Usually within 24 he 
or by the end of the next business day. Ju 
go to the nearest Travel Service Office: 


You've got nearly 
1,000 Travel Service Offices. 
American Express Travel Service 
Offices* are world-famous for helping tre 
' elers and especially Cardmembers. Expe 


lagents, they can help when you plan, 
nge, and ticket your trip—business or 
tion. Their emergency financial and 
ol help is legendary. In more than 120 
tries, you're never alone. 


You’ve got 24-hour 
American Express Travelers 
Cheque Dispensers. 
Once you enroll, you can get $100 to 
) in Travelers Cheques, 365 days a year, 
)automatic dispensers in U.S. airports, 
ell as some American Express Travel 


rice Offices in the U.S. and Canada. 
You’ve got $100,000 


Travel Accident Insurance. 


Every time your tickets are charged on 
ard, you, your spouse, and depen- 
children under 23 are automatically 

ted. It’s included in your Cardmem- 


bership at no extra cost. Underwritten by 
Fireman’s Fund American Life Insurance 
Company, San Rafael, California. 


You’ve got signed receipts. 


A copy of most of the receipts you 
signed is enclosed with your monthly bill. 
So you can double-check your expense 
account or budget. There’s even space to 
record the purpose of the expense, which 
is a great help at tax time. 


You’ve got emergency 
cheek cashing 


When you're out of town and out of 
cash, you’re not out of luck. You can 
get funds at participating hotels, motels, 
airlines, and American Express Travel 
Service Offices It ranges from $50 in 
emergency funds at many airline ticket 
counters to as much as $1,000 ($200 in 








cash, the balance in American Express® 
Travelers Cheques) at Travel Service 
Offices. The actual amount is subject to 
local regulations and cash availability. 


You’ve got customer 
service experts. 


You’ve got human beings to talk to. 
They’re experts on all of these services plus 
many we haven't listed here. They’re also 
expert troubleshooters if you have billing 
problems or questions. The phone number 
for your area is on your billing statement. 


You’ve got to apply. 

If you aren’t already a Cardmember, 
call 800-528-8000, and we’ll send you an 
application. You shouldn’t have 
to take on the world all by your 
self. The American Express Card. 
Don’t leave home without it® 


AMERICAN) 
EXPRESS 


*Travel Service Offices of American Express Travel Related Services Company, Inc., its affiliates and Representatives 


© American Express Travel Related Services Company, Inc. 1983 




















This month Architectural Digest visits 


Marc Chagall at his home in France. “I 
have lived in a time of earthquakes,” the 
artist has written in his autobiography, 
and it is an apt description of the tu- 
multuous years that took him from a vil- 
lage in Russia to Paris and a career that 
has brought his artworks to the great 
museums of the world. 

Today, the time of earthquakes behind 
him, Chagall lives serenely in the stone 
house he and his wife built near the vil- 
lage of Saint-Paul-de-Vence. It is his 
studio as well as their home, and at 


Test of Time 

Executing his first personal commis- 
sion in Modesto, California, Michael 
Taylor completed the revolution be- 
gun in the early 1900s by Elsie de 
Wolfe—who had thrown out the 
clutter of Victoriana and lightened in- 
terior walls—and Syrie Maugham, 
noted for her predominantly white 
rooms. Since that time Mr. Taylor’s 
influence has been far-reaching. In 
this house, his signature is seen in un- 
mistakable form, though still under- 
stated, as if written in pencil. It 
consists of bare floors, big plants, 
Oversize chairs, stripped and 
bleached wood surfaces—the natural 
exuberance that has come to repre- 
sent the California look. See page 40. 


Memoir of a Vivid Life 

Maryland McCormick, try as she 
might, cannot think of anywhere she 
hasn’t been, except for Australia and 
New Zealand. She and her late hus- 
band, Chicago Tribune editor and pub- 
lisher Col. Robert R. McCormick, 
traveled more or less constantly, us- 
ing the Tribune's private plane. She 


loves the Orie ind in decorating 
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Michael Taylor 
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Mrs. McCormick 


NORMAN MCGRATH 


NORMAN MCGRATH 











Bjorn Borg 
Mariana Borg 


ninety-seven he seems hardly less pro- 
ductive than in the years when his grow- 
ing fame as painter, sculptor, illustrator, 
lithographer and costume designer took 
him to all the great centers of the arts. 
Our international correspondent Char- 
lotte Aillaud, in words that recall the 
same “‘floating imagery” that character- 
izes Chagall’s art, has written a memora- 
ble account of a remarkable man. 


Re Be 


Editor-in-Chief 


her Chicago apartment, took the op- 
portunity to fill it with Chinese and 
Japanese objects. There is also a 
signed photograph of General Doug- 
las MacArthur, a close friend, with 
whom the McCormicks once stayed 
in Tokyo, during one of their trips to 
the Far East. Mrs. McCormick enjoys 
civic work and serves on two boards 
in the city of Chicago. See page 48. 


Point of View 
The Long Island house was designed 
by architect Norman Jaffe for a previ- 
ous owner, and one thing it doesn’t 
have is a tennis court. But this 
presents no problem for Swedish ten- 
nis champion Bjorn Borg, now in re- 
tirement—or for his Romanian wife, 
Mariana, herself a retired tennis pro. 
Known for his imperturbability on 
the court, Mr. Borg mentioned to 
writer Roy Blount, Jr., that he used 
to be “as temperamental as John 
McEnroe. Or worse. Swearing and 
throwing rackets. When I was thir- 
teen, my club suspended me for six 
months. Then my parents locked 
up my racket. I never again opened 
my mouth on the court.” See page 54. 


continued on page 20 








Famous Name in Rattan Furniture 
ar Drive, Dept. AD + Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 


SHOWROOMS: NEW YORK: Decorative Arts Center. 
CHICAGO: Merchandise Mart. HIGH POINT: 330 North 
Hamilton Street. BOSTON: Kaplan and Fox. COSTA MESA, 
CALIFORNIA: Showplace South. DALLAS: C.J. Hall Associates. 
LOS ANGELES: Arthur C. Page and Associates; James Davis 
and Associates. MIAMI: Styx & Ragz. SAN DIEGO: Buccola 
Showroom. SAN FRANCISCO: Chalfonte St. Giles. SEATTLE: 
Heald Associates. TROY, MICHIGAN: Carlton-James Galleries. 
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between Sydney and 
Ow you as you sail to 
bout: Samoa, 


I'm particularly interested in information on a Royal Viking Line cruise to 

C) South Pacific. Also to: 

(1 Mediterranean/Classical Music (]China/Southeast Asia 1) Caribbean 
(North Cape/Scandinavia/Russia 1] Trans-Canal/Mexico UBritishlsles 
(Canada/New England (1 Christmas/New Year [1] Alaska 
C1 Atlantic/Pacific Crossings (J Grand World Cruise 
Cruise experience: (J None © Royal Viking Line (1 Other_______._ | 
Royal Viking Line, One Embarcaciero Center, San Francisco, CA 94111 
or call 800-634-8000. For reservations see your travel agent. 4spap 08 
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Autobiography 

As the youngest of four children, 
Robert Metzger was thrilled when 
his mother decided to take an apart- 
ment in Manhattan. Now, thirty 
years later, much has changed in the 
designer’s life, but not his resi- 
dence—although the family no 
longer lives there. Until recently, re- 
luctant to give up the pleasures of 
working at home, he operated out of 
the apartment. Redesigning the space 
once used for that purpose is part of 
this latest renovation of the Metzger 
home. Now, for the first time, there is 
a room “in which I can just relax,” he 
explains. See page 64. 


Splendor in the Desert 

Our cover story—Steve Chase’s house 
near Palm Springs—represents “the 
culmination of twenty years of ex- 
perience,” says the designer. Subjec- 
tively inspired by his studies of 
ancient monuments, including a visit 
to the Egyptian ruins last year, it 
achieves a high objective level of pro- 
fessionalism. He attributes this to 
working closely with architects 
Richard Holden and William Carl 
Johnson, and with craftsmen he 
“trained over years to reach this re- 
sult. The most satisfying aspect of the 
project is to put together so many 
people and reach a solution almost 
without compromise.” See page 84. 


Gardens: 

Sporting Summer’s Colors 

“If you want the house, you'll have to 
take the fifty acres of land along with 
it,” John Aprill recalls the former 


owner saying, almost apologetically. 
But for the young man raised on a 
farm, and for his wife, Emily, the 
prospect of owning the sizabie tract 


near Cape May, New Jersey was not 
intimidating. By the time he drew 
plans for the twenty acres desti1 
for cultivation, he “knew every ti 
where the paths would follow a natu 
ral bend and how I wanted them to 
link the gardens, so they could be ex- 
perienced twice—first from within, 
and later, looking back.” See page 92. 
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Steve Chase 


DOROTHY ALEXANDER 


Steven K. Peterson 


Barbara Littenberg 
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Cruising the Seas 
Designing the interiors of a yacht, in 
this case their third, comes easily to 
Valerian Rybar and Jean-Francois 
Daigre, whose work takes them all 
over the world and who have, as Mr. 
Rybar says, “spent a lot of time on 
yachts as guests.” In designing the 
Picchiotti-built Southerly, they have 
added new elements to the evolution 
of yachts as residences. The interiors, 
characterized by an original charm 
and understated luxury, were fash- 
ioned by craftsmen from all over It- 
aly. “The library was made in a shop 
near Pisa, then taken apart and re- 
assembled on the yacht,” Valerian 
Rybar tells us. See page 98. 


Architecture: 
Peterson/Littenberg 
Husband and wife, as well as archi- 
tects practicing together, Steven Pe- 
terson and Barbara Littenberg have 
won awards for their urban designs 
for Cornell University and Les Halles 
in Paris. Both have taught at Harvard, 
Princeton, and Columbia—where 
Barbara Littenberg still teaches. 
When they showed the drawings for 
their Manhattan apartment to the 
carpenter, he was confused by all the 
intersecting planes and recesses—so 
they made a model. Then he said, “Oh, 
I can build that.” In this apartment, 
classic modern furniture comple- 
ments the architecture. See page 104. 


Down East Sophistication - 
“If you're six-foot-six, you need a de- 
signer who’s six-foot-six,” says the 
owner of a house William Hodgins 
designed on the coast of Maine. “We 
depend on Bill to test the furniture. If 
he can sit on a chair, so can I.” More 
than height connects the designer 
and his clients, however, as this is the 
fifth project he has done for them, 
with another under way. And this 
sense of connection, “giving a house 
the sparkle of the people in it, creat- 
ing a place they will like,” is precisely 
what interests him. ‘“Nothing is 
worse than having a house look 
anonymous,” he says. See page 118.0 
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SPORTWAGON ire Renate \ove anc 

from Renault, Volvo, and 
Mercedes? On the one hand, all three are engineered to carry a load 
in a very un-wagonlike manner. They come equipped with rackand- 
pinion steering, front and rear antisway bars and ‘sophisticated 
engines with 2 litre-plus displacement. And they carry an impressive 
list of luxury credentials at no extra cost. Features like AM/FM | 
stereo, rear wiper/washer with defogger, ergonomically-designed | 
seats and even air conditioning. But, while all three cars have much 
in common, there is one thing you'll carry in the Volvo and Mercedes 
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The finest collection 
of English art is in 


___ Trafalgar Square, London. 
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At the end of a pleasant drive through the Connecticut countryside, 
tumble into an enchantment of English antique furniture. Extraordinary 
antiques from proud English estates—each piece restored to its original 
gory by a staff as dedicated to quality as the craftsman who made it. 
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A luxurious whirlpool bath 
you can share. 


The Bianca whirlpool bath provides a perfect place for 
two people to be alone — together, and to completely 
relax after a hard day at work. There’s room enough for 
side-by-side seating and four of our famous whirlpool jets 
assure that you'll both enjoy a full massage. Or bathe by 
yourself, and feel pampered by the roominess of the 
Bianca. Either way, with the Bianca you'll bring beauty to 
your bathroom, and add a pleasure that two can share. 


The Real One. The Only One. 


JACUZZI WHIRLPOOL BATH 
Subsidiary of Kidde, Inc. 
KIDDE 






Jacuzzi) 
















Introducing Magic Touch* 

Now, with the touch of your finger, you 
can operate the whirlpool system while 
bathing. And the system will only oper- 
ate when water is at the proper level. 





The Premier Symbol Of Worldwide Acceptance 


ike a mint mark on bullion, the symbol 
“P” in gold on the new Premier Visa 
Card is your assurance of quality. 
And just as 24-karat is worth more than 
gold plate, the Premier Visa Card surpasses 
any other payment card when it comes to 
acceptance. 
; The Premier Visa Card carries the 
Q most widely accepted name in the world 
Q for travel, shopping, entertaining and 
. cash—welcome at over 3.6 million 
locations in 156 countries. 
: The Premier Visa Card also 
Q gives you access to cash in 137,000 
locations worldwide. Plus travel 
insurance and emergency cash 
\ services. All combined with pre- 
mium financial services pro- 
vided by the bank that issues it. 
| So if value is measured 
by acceptance and preferred 
service, the Premier Visa 
Card carries more weight 
than any other card in 
the world. 
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THERE IS AN OLD, but not very old, def- 
inition of a highbrow: “a man who 
looks at a sausage and thinks of 
Picasso.” Last spring I decided I must 
be a highbrow. As I watched the 
televised reporting of the Olympic 
figure-skating contest in Sarajevo, 
and especially the obligatory figures 
and the magnificent dancing by the 
English couple, Torvill and Dean, I 
thought of academic art. Here was a 
pat example of the discipline of art, 
a tribute to perfection of technique 
that spills out of rigorous training and 
becomes something beyond itself. 

To be sure I have had academies 
on my mind—the American Acad- 
emy in Rome, where I go to work 
from time to time, and the National 
Academy of Design, whose exhi- 
bition of Grand Prix de Rome paint- 
ings I wrote about last month. There 
is more to it than just that. Academies 
now seem to be enjoying the refresh- 
ment of a day in the sun that fash- 
ion has denied them for some years. 
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Obligatory Figures 


Spawned by a rebellious group of American 
artists over 150 years ago, the National Acad- 
emy of Design thrives proudly today. BELOW 
RIGHT: Samuel F. B. Morse, a founder and the 
first president, was a firm believer in artistic 
fellowship and rigorous training. Here, his 
early (circa 1809) self-portrait. BELOW: After oc- 
cupying some dozen locations over the years, 
the Academy found a permanent home in 1940, 
when it was bequeathed this Fifth Avenue 
townhouse. BELOW LEFT: Mother and Child, a 
relief in polyester resin, is the work of a 
contemporary academician, Bruno Lucchesi. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


To substantiate my impression that 
this is so, I cornered the director of 
the National Academy of Design in 
his office on upper Fifth Avenue in 
New York, where the Academy lives 
in a splendid old mansion, once the 
home of Archer M. Huntington. 
(Mrs. Huntington was the sculptor 
Anna Hyatt Huntington and a mem- 
ber of the Academy.) The director 
is John H. Dobkin, and in the years 
he has been there the Academy has 
become, as it was in the last century, 
a public pleasure. It has been relieved 
of an onus it bore for many years as 
a bastion of all that was retrogres- 
sive, smug and complacent in the 
arts of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture. Mr. Dobkin has had much 
to do with this; so has the architect 
Robert S. Hutchins, president of its 
artists’ council. So have the Academy’s 
excellent and varied exhibitions; but 
so also have many intangibles that 
have altered the climate of the arts 
in recent years. Academy, after a 








continued on page 30 
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TATELY HOMES COLLECTION BY BAKER FURNITURE. Fxacting 

reproductions of superb antiques, each piece the prized treasure of a nobleman 

and still housed in a great Stately Home. The collection is selected by inter- 

national antiques authority Sir Humphrey Wakefie ld, Bt., to be reproduced 

with the skill of Baker's finest craftsmen. You are invited to see all our 
Baker collections in the showrooms listed below through your interior designer or 
architect and you may send $10.00 for a Stately Homes Catalogue. 


Distinguished manufacturer and distributor 
of fine furniture with showrooms in: 


Atlanta Miami 
Atlanta Decorative Arts Center 7321 NE. 2nd Avenue 
351 Peachtree Hills Avenue Miami, Florida 33138 
Atlanta, Georgia 30305 (305) 757-4565 
(404) 266-0501 

: New York 
Chicago The New York Design Center 
6-187 The Merchandise Mart 200 Lexington Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 New York, New York 10016 
(312) 337-7144 (212) 599-4300 
Cleveland Philadelphia 


Ohio Design Centre 
23533 Mercantile Road 
Beachwood, Ohio 44122 
(216) 831-6400 


The Marketplace 
2400 Market Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 


Dallas San Francisco 
Dallas Decorative Center 848 Battery Street 
150 Decorative Center San Francisco, California 94111 
Dallas, Texas 75207 (415) 433-5700 
(214) 741-2586 T 

s : roy 
High Point The Design Center 
319 North Hamilton Street 1700 Stutz Drive 
High Point, North Carolina 27260 Tyoy. Michigan 48084 
(919) 885-0186 (313) 649-6730 
Houston 3 

Washington D.C. 


Houston Decorative Center 
5120 Woodway Drive 
Houston, Texas 77056 
(713) 627-3235 


The Design Center 

300 D Street S.W 
Washington D.C. 20024 
(202) 488-4700 

Los Angeles 


Pacific Design Center London 

8687 Melrose Avenue 26 King Street, Covent Garden 
Los Angeles, California 90069 London, W.C.2, United Kingdom 
(213) 652-7252 01-379-6366 
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The Right Honourable Lady Mary Howick, a very fine Queen Anne 
walnut bureau-cabinet. Baker Furniture, Dept. 259, 1661 Monroe 
Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, MI 49505. A North American Philips Company 
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Obligatory Figures 
continued from page 26 


long period of disparagement, is no 
longer a dirty word. 

The National Academy of Design 
came into being because of a fight in 
1825. It was a time when artists in 
America were regarded as second- 
class citizens by polite society, by the 
financial and mercantile community, 
and by other professionals. Most 
painters were looked on as useful only 
because they could make flattering 
portraits, the only way then to per- 
petuate a likeness. Artists, however, 
thought (indeed, knew) they had a 
higher and nobler purpose, and one 
of the ways to demonstrate this was 





NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


¥; - Col. John Trumbull, the “patriot painter,” 
rl ' _— was indirectly responsible for the creation 
7 ' of the National Academy. He presided over 


“ an earlier organization, but his imperious 
attitude toward younger artists spurred the 
egalitarian Morse and others to break away. 
ABOVE: Trumbull, painted by his contempo- 
rary George Twibill. Lerr: One of Trumbull’s 
own drawings shows classical affinities his 
a fk work shared with the aspirants he snubbed. 
RIGHT: Founding Academy member Moseley 
Isaac Danforth captured a characteristic scene: 
Cast with Student Sketching in Background. 


d not to be choosers,” he told them. It 
was this ungenerous attitude that 
had the favorable result of creating 
the National Academy of Design. 

Samuel F. B. Morse, who is far bet- 
ter known as the principal inventor of 
the telegraph than as the very tal- 
ented painter he was, believed in the 
need for a true academy of artists— 
a place to exhibit and a school for 
training the young. In 1825 he in- 
vited a number of colleagues to meet 
one evening at his house for straw- 
berries and conversation. The upshot 
‘he talk was the New-York Draw- 
sociation, which soon became 
‘tional Academy of Design. 
academy faded away, and 
time, New York had an 

an exhibition gallery. 
if the National Acad- 
ineteenth century re- 
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to band together and form a national 
academy, as the French had done 
in the seventeenth century and the 
English in the eighteenth. 

The original American Academy 
of Fine Arts, which was started by 
businessmen in New York, had more 


to do with st han with art. It 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


veals that most (but not all) of 
America’s foremost artists and archi- 
tects were “academicians” or “asso- 
ciates.’”” Membership was a laurel 
worth striving for, and to be shown 
at, the Academy’s annual exhibitions 
was the best exposure, as we now Say, 
an artist could achieve. (There were 
no commercial galleries as we know 
them today.) The exhibitions, once 
the most important art occasions of 
the year, have been held annually 
since 1826. The excitement they cre- 
ated has long since waned, not just 
because of the conservative nature of 
the shows, but because of the compe- 





tition of lively museums and galleries. 

The politics of art, the revolutions 
in taste, and the frequently shifting 
creeds that artists have espoused since 
the early days of this century created 
divisive ructions in the Academy. 
Groups of artists who thought they 
were being snubbed by the “old 
guard” split off; young artists of 
nonobjective persuasions found the 
Academy destructive in its conser- 
vatism, and laughed at or avoided 
it. The Academy’s school, however, 
continued to go about its business. 

It still does, and the students (about 
two hundred and seventy-five of 
them in the course of a year) come 
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continued on page 34 








A MEMORABLE 





QUALITY. 


Fords EEC-IV* is the most advanced 
on-board automotive computer in the world. 
Here are some of the partes it ee ers 


to do for you. 


1984 Mercury Topaz 


With the capacity to make a quarter 
of a million operations every second, 
Ford s EEC-IV can 
1. Save fuel, by making sure that your 

engine has the precise amr-fuel mixture 

it needs for optimum performance. 

No more, no less. 

2. Help your engine run better, by 
instantly measunng and adjusting for 
such external conditions as altitude, 
temperature, and engine load. 

23. Get you off to a better start in the 

- moming, by helping to prevent stall- 


**Offered by participating dealers. 





outs and reduce warm-up time. 

4. Help your service technician at 
maintenance intervals, by keeping an 
electronic “diary” of your engines 
performance history. 

5. Perform one final quality control 
check on itself before the car leaves 
the factory, to make sure everything is 
working together properly. 

For obvious reasons, other car 
companies would like to offer an on- 
board computer with the memory, speed 


and accuracy of Fords EEC-IV. But so 





Get it together —buckle up. 


far, there's no such animal. 

And yet, EEC-IV is just a small part 
of our commitment to build the best cars 
and trucks we possibly can. 

Come find out more about all our 
1984 models, and get the details on the 
Lifetime Service Guarantee* * 

We think a few minutes with your 
Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer will 
convince you of one very important 
thing: that Ford is, indeed, a car 


company to remember. 


Youre going to love the quality. Quality is Job1. 


*EEC-IV not available with all engine/transmission combinations. FORD « LINCOLN « MERCURY = 


FORD TRUCKS + FORD TRACTORS 
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can judge the many crafts 
that go into making our carpets. 
In his lifetime, he has done them all. 


\ 
\ 


by meticulous inspectors like Zhu Xiuting. His tasks elude precision- 
measuring the pile depth for overall uniformity. He even turns the 
carpet Over fo count every knot, in case one was misseds Nothing 
less than perfect gets past him. After.a lifetime of experiegge in most 
every aspect of carpet crafting, he Knows what he is looking for. 

The Tian Tan Carpets of Beijing are the results of many deBicated 
artisans like Zhu Xiuting. In their hands lies the secret to the beauty 
and lasting quali eve become known for. 

Imported by A 19 Corporation, G.A. Gertmenian & Sons an 
Middle East Rug C ration. For availability and more informatio 
i a Tan ¢ of Beijina, PO. Box 5311, Grand Central Station’ 
New York, NY 


Every carpet Tian Tan of Beijing creates is titan by inch 
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RUSSELL LYNES OBSERVES 





Obligatory Figures 
continued from page 30 


from many parts of this country and 
from as far away as Europe and 
Japan. “Part of the attraction,” John 
Dobkin told me, “is in the word 
academy.” It has implications, he ex- 
plained, of serious business, exacting 
standards, thorough training in essen- 
tial skills, no nonsense, sound teach- 
ers. Students still draw occasionally 
from casts, frequently from models. 
They have exercises in perspective, 


— 


} pan 
PUT 


Grace in confinement—and an unconvention- 
al interpretation of ‘‘academic art’’—are 
demonstrated by Richard McDermott Miller’s 
Tetraclade, shown this year at the Academy. 





and are even encouraged, which sur- 
prised me, to make copies of master- 
pieces, the better to understand 
how they were made. I thought this 
had gone out years ago. . 

To be sure, drawing has never been 
deserted, and the basic techniques of 
modeling and painting have never 
been lost, though in recent years they 
have often been intentionally ob- 
scured as beside the point. Virtuoso 
technique is merely a starting point, 
not an end in itself. Art starts where 
“obligatory figures” leave off. The 
skaters in Sarajevo demonstrated this 
to a fare-thee-well. Academies have 
known it all along.O 





Cultural historian Russell Lynes is the author 
of ten books and numerous essays on the arts 
and mores of America. His work in progress 
is a look at the twentieth-century art world. 
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With AT&T, you can dial a 
1-minute minimum call to most 
of Europe for just $1.42. 
Additional minutes are only 80¢ 
each. So even a nice long visit is 
a bargain. Dial the call yourself 
any night from 6pm to 7am. 
No International Dialing in your 
area? You get the same low 
rate as long as special operator 
assistance is not required. 















Neca en Kercd 


Region /Dialable Countries Rate Levels First Minute Add'|. Minute 






EUROPE: Andorra Austria Belgium Cyprus Czechoslovakia Standard $2.37 $1.33 7am-1pm 
Denmark Finland France Germany Dem. Rep. & Fed. Rep nn 4 
Greece Hungary Iceland Italy Liechtenstein Luxembourg Discount 1.78 1.00 |pm-6pm 
Monaco Netherlands Norway boland Portugal Romania San 


‘ an Bomn_7 
Marino Spain Sweden Switzerland Turkey Vatican City Yugoslavia Economy 1.42 Se epraotar 


Add 3% federal excise tax. Want to know more? Call our International Information Service, toll free: 1 800 874-4000 
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Marc Chagall 

Conceived shortly before Chagall’s 
wartime stay in America, and appar- 
ently in response to the foreboding 
atmosphere in Europe, The Bride and 
Groom of the Eiffel Tower, 1938-39, re- 
turns with an overwhelming nostal- 
gia to the themes of Vitebsk, the 
artist’s native town. Farm animals 
and a musician form an iconography 
of reassurance, surrounding the Paris 
monument and the young lovers 
with a joyous world of dreams. 
“Every painter is born somewhere,” 
said the lyrical fantasist. “And even 
though he may later respond to the 
influences of other atmospheres, a 
certain essence—a certain ‘aroma’— 
of his birthplace clings to his work.” 
Here, distortion, scale and color aug- 
ment the intensity of this psychic 
expressionism, using art to communi- 
cate emotion and memories at the ex- 
pense of precise visual reality. 


Laddie John Dill 

Since his first exhibition in 1971, 
Laddie John Dill has used industrial 
materials—cement, sand and glass— 
to create relief paintings charged 
with topographical references to the 
landscape. Pigments derived from 
sulfur, iron oxide and other minerals 
“are Bierstadt-like in color,” says art 
critic Jan Butterfield, “and have all 
the power of rugged escarpments and 


mountain cliffs.” Here, harsh juxta- 
positions of light and dark, sharp ver- 
ticals and fluid horizo: all bear 
out Dill’s added interest yntrolled 


interior structures—this w 

ticular, paying homage to 7) 
Window, 1914, by Henri Matiss« 
recently, a series of brilliantly colored 
works provides further evidence of 
Dill’s interest in architectural form 
inspired by 1982 stage sets from Ben 
jamin Britten’s opera, Death in Ve) 





Focus for the Connoisseur 
A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 





See page 78. 








See page 109. 








Portrait Bust 
“Although the ancestral bust may 
have adorned interiors since prehis- 
toric times, it was in the Italian Re- 
naissance that this concept achieved a 
most pleasing distinction. Niches, 
brackets and overdoors interpreted 
the architectural formulas of the an- 
cient Roman Empire and provided a 
stage for portraits of long-forgotten 
subjects. With the rise of the ceramic 
industry in the eighteenth century, 
the popularity of these figures re- 
emerged, and the earliest examples 
were as individual and as prized as 
their ancient stone counterparts. 
Later production methods gradually 
made wider appreciation possible, 
with limited cast editions well suited 
to the revivalist concerns of the Neo- 
Classical age. Here, in a contempo- 
rary interpretation, a stone bust:set 
on streamlined molding reflects 
strong historic allusions that are sug- 
gestive of the architectural dynamics 
of the Postmodern era. 


Gothic Revival Chair 
Spawned as an indigenous alterna- 
tive to the rococo/chinoiserie vogue, 
eighteenth-century Gothic served as 
a fanciful adornment to the Georgian 
and Regency styles. It was only in the 
nineteenth century that it emerged as 
a substantial and homogenous move- 
ment, its frivolous allusions eclipsed 
by a moral interpretation more in 
keeping with the Victorian age. Here, 
a mid-nineteenth-century chair ex- 
hibits the gravity of this later revival, 
as massive gothicized verticals extend 
upward into pious images of saints. 
Blind tracery arches, enhanced with 
fleurs-de-lis, quatrefoils and holly leaf 
crockets, contribute to the intensity 
of this religious immersion, possibly 
imposing on its occupant all the spiri- 
tual solemnity of sitting in church.0 





The surprising truth about 
whos the lowest. 
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SOFT PACK 100s FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined av. per cigarette, FIC Report FEB. '84. 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Competitive tar level reflects the Feb. ‘84 FIC Report 
NOW. THE LOWEST OF ALL BRANDS 


© 1984 R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
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HOW PURISTS TELL A FUTURE CLASSIC 
OP a 





Any automobile that courts 
fashion will inevitably be betrayed 
by it. 

In fact, it is the very effort to 
be “timely” that leads to the 
creation of instant artifacts—the 
dated gadgetry and gratuitous 
styling that quickly turn today’s sta- 
tus symbols into tomorrow's sym- 
bols of transience. 

The BMW 633CSi is built on 
a different principle: To build a 
truly enduring automobile, you be- 
gin with the ideal of pure technol- 
ogy, then ever so gradually shape 
it into a Car. 

The 633CSi's technology 
has constantly anticipated needs 
rather than reacting to them. Its 
computer-controlled 6-cylinder 
engine, amazingly agile suspension, 
and superior all-around perfor 
mance—these have become stan- 
dards for an industry that has long 
found its inspiration in BMW's. 

Its bucket seats are not only 
made of fine leather, but ortho- 
pedically fitted to the curvature of 
the spine. They will not be out- 
moded until human architecture 
changes. 

It is constructed with almost 
unimaginable precision—to ac- 
curacies of up to 1/10,000th of 
a millimeter. And while beauty Is 
in the eye of the beholder, no less 
informed a beholder than Motor 
Trend judged it “maybe the world’s 
handsomest Car.’ 

It isn’t surprising, then, that 
another critic called the 633CSi 
a car without which “you won't 
know how to judge anything else” 
(AutoWeek magazine). 

It isn’t just built for purists. It 
is built by them. 


©1983 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trademark 
and logo are registered. European Delivery can be arranged 
through your authorized U.S. BMW dealer. 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 

















Test of Time 


Designer's Debut Presages a California Style 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MICHAEL TAYLOR, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MAC MASTERS 

















Over thirty years ago, Michael Taylor launched his 
career with a fresh, innovative look for the Modesto home 

of Mr. and Mrs. Everett W. Turner. In it, he introduced ideas that 
would become his hallmark. RIGHT: Furnishings in the living room 
are overscale, but in perfect proportion to the space. A mono- 
chromatic palette gives the room overall unity and lightness 
ABOVE: In the entrance hall, stripping and bleaching the wood- 
work allowed the beauty of the wood to shine through. 
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“The way you learn to design 
is to work for a client who is demanding, 
someone with elegance and taste.” 

















PREVIOUS PAGES AND ABOVE: Architectural and decorative 

details in the library have been kept to a minimum, but they 
are, nevertheless, important to the overall balance and elegance 
of the décor. Cypress columns, cut down to various heights, are 


used for tables, and the fluted form is repeated as molding around 
the bookshelves. The couch, the armoire and the floor lamp are 
from the estate of noted interior designer Frances Elkins, an early 
influence on Michael Taylor. True to the Elkins aesthetic, the 
period-style furniture blend aimlessly in Mr. Taylor's design. 
OPPOSITE: Eastern and west mingle in the dining room. 
A simple, clean-lined table an hairs are placed beneath 

a shimmering rock crystal chanc 1 surprise at that time,” 
comments the designer. The core sere a strik- 

ing complement to the light-hued chen 
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WHEN ARCHAEOLOGISTS come to un- 
earth the origins of the “California 
look,” they will want to study the de- 
ceptively simple residence of Mrs. 
Everett W. Turner, in Modesto, an 
important agricultural marketing 
center in the San Joaquin Valley. 

It was the first personal commis- 
sion of designer Michael Taylor, exe- 
cuted in the mid-1950s. In this 
exhilarating debut, Mr. Taylor served 
notice to Mrs. Turner and the late Mr. 
Turner that his approach would be 
fresh, exuberant and natural. 

The Turner house does not possess 
the baroque qualities of Mr. Taylor’s 
mature work, but all the major ele- 
ments of his classic style are immedi- 
ately in place, some in embryonic 
form, others stated with absolute con- 
viction. The wood surfaces of panel- 
ing and floors have been stripped and 
bleached. Colors are muted, the 
rooms are monochromatic. Fabrics 
are natural. Plants are large, some the 
size of trees. Fragments of columns 
are set in grand isolation. The scale is 
overscale, especially for chairs. 

In short, the “California look,” as 
developed by the designer, is sun- 
drenched and self-assured. Unintimi- 
dated by the past, it remains capable 
of treasuring historical pieces from 
both East and West. A spare style, but 
a soft one, it seems to evoke an atmo- 
sphere of health and high spirits that 
expresses California at its best. 

Michael Taylor, who was born in 
Modesto and spent his early child- 
hood there, took his first major 
project with great seriousness. “The 
way you learn to design,” he notes 
today, “is to work for a client who is 
demanding; someone with elegance 


and taste, of course, but someone who 
is never satisfied until really do 
come up with something better.” 
The house had been buii! 194] 
one of the early attempts by architect 
William Wilson W er to present 


in highly sophisticated for t] 
kind of sprawling, one I struct 
that previously had been 
working ranches. The original dé 
was good, Mr. Taylor recalls, but 
dark, and it failed to do justice to Mrs. 
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Turner’s immaculate style or to the 


architectural detailing of Mr. Wurster. ... 


“The house demanded a new kind 
of California sophistication,” says the 
designer. Ceilings were high. Panel- 
ing, doors and windows were all 
overscale. Mr. Taylor, who later made 
much of overscale furniture, points 
with particular pleasure to Mr. 
Wurster’s placement of the door- 
knobs: Their elevation yields a lovely 
and understated sense of elegance. 

The basic mandate, which Mr. 
Taylor later came to codify as “If in 
doubt, take it out,” was to get rid of 
the old decorating influences, to pare 
down to pure statement. Thus, the 
carpeting was taken out to bare the 
floors, and draperies were replaced 
by shutters that repeated those on the 
exterior. The interior shutters, func- 
tioning as screens, allowed the often 
oppressive light to be modulated. 

To let the sun pour in whenever 
possible, without having to worry 
about the streaking, bleaching, and 
deterioration of fabrics, Mr. Taylor 
used muted linens and cottons. “It 
was remarkable,” he says, of a recent 
visit to the house. “The linen velvets 
were still in mint condition. In fact, 
everything had stood up very well. It 
was just like going home.” 

Mr. Taylor attributes the timeless- 
ness of his youthful effort to his irre- 
pressible, perfectionist client. As the 
project was being completed, he 
showed Mrs. Turner a magazine pho- 
tograph of a fishtail palm, mention- 
ing that, unfortunately, these plants 
were unavailable in California. Her 
response was characteristic of her 
style: She told him not to worry, she 
would obtain one. And she had one 
“smuggled” in from Florida, air- 
freighted in a carpet packing tube. 

This fortunate circumstance, a first 
client with the perfect combination 
of taste, curiosity and adventure, 
brought out the best in the designer. 
just as Mabel Turner became one of 

first people in the state to have a 


fishtail palm, she was also among the 
first to have an inkling of Michael 
laylor’s California style.O 


Howard Junker 


Grandly proportioned beds dominate 

the master bedroom. The strong verticals 
and horizontals are reinforced in the simple 
travertine fireplace surround. In the corner, a 
striking fishtail palm. “Your results are only 
as good as your client,” says the designer. 
“That the house looks the same after all this 
time is a tribute to Mrs. Turner, to her 
immaculate sense of perfection.” 
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Memoir of a Vivid Life 


The Chicago Apartment of Drs. Robert R. McCormick 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY TONY SOLURI 





Reflecting Maryland McCormick’s sense of refinement, her Chicago apartment is 
furnished with the fruits of her wide-ranging travels. opposite: An eclectic trio of Chinese 
works—a scroll painting, a cloisonné horse and a porcelain lamp—underscore the 
resident's love for Orientalia, most of which she collected on trips with her husband, the 
late Col. Robert R. McCormick. Above: In the marble-floored entrance hall, European 
furniture, such as the Dutch bombé chest, is juxtaposed with Chinese art. 


MARYLAND MCCORMICK’S spacious 
apartment on Lake Shore Drive in 
Chicago announces its owner to be an 
independent, intelligent and sophis- 
ticated woman, widely traveled, with 
a discriminating taste for balance and 
comfortable elegance. And so she is. 
This apartment is the last home she 
expects to have, she says, and she has 
made of it a sort of personal museum, 
filling it with mementos of her long 
life. Indeed, it is as articulate about its 


owner as a good self-portrait or a - 


well-written memoir. 
Although a native of Baltimore, 


Mrs. McCormick has lived in Chicago 
most of her adult life, except for a fif- 
teen-year period that she spent in 
Washington, D.C. after the death, in 
1955, of her husband, Col. Robert R. 
McCormick, the editor and publisher 
of the Chicago Tribune. Her present 
home, which she bought after return- 
ing from Washington eleven years 
ago, is in the same building as a larger 
apartment she and her husband occu- 
pied. At that time they also owned 
Cantigny (Architectural Digest, Octo- 
ber 1981), a 500-acre country estate in 
Wheaton, Illinois, which was opened 


to the public after the colonel’s death. 

Mrs. McCormick has traveled ex- 
tensively, and as wife of the pub- 
lisher of what proclaimed itself to be 
“The World’s Greatest Newspaper,” 
she has counted among her personal 
friends many of the twentieth centu- 
ry’s major figures, including Winston 
Churchill, Charles A. Lindbergh and 
Douglas MacArthur. She has lived an 
engaged, inquisitive, vivid life, and 
has distilled all of those qualities into 
her present apartment. 

“T did all the decorating here my- 
self,” she explains, “because I know 
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what I want. Often when you use a 
decorator, it seems, the place looks 
like it doesn’t belong to you.” It is no 
wonder then that her home should 
seem such a succinct expression of 
Maryland McCormick. Like her, it is 
grand, but unpretentious; feminine, 
but straightforward and strong. 

With her move to Chicago from 
Washington, Mrs. McCormick real- 
ized that she wanted a home that was 
very simple, a repository for keep- 
sakes and treasured pieces. “I wanted 
very specific things when I moved 
back here,” she says. “There was a 
distinct advantage to apartment liv- 
ing. In a four-story house, something 
is always breaking down. Here, I just 
call the engineer. I like a lot of 
room—the apartments in Washing- 
ton seemed so much smaller. And I 
really wanted to be all on one floor.” 

The apartment is generous in its 
space, containing thirteen rooms, all 
on a single floor of the building. The 
entrance hall, a marble-floored gal- 
lery, serves the nicely old-fashioned 
function of separating the public and 
private areas. To one side are the bed- 
rooms, and on the other are the three 
large, high-ceilinged “front rooms”: a 
library, a spacious living room, and a 
dining room, all of which command 
wide views of Lake Michigan. These 
are serene, formal spaces, furnished 
with a fine mixture of French and En- 
glish furniture, most of them Mrs. 
McCormick’s favorite pieces from 
other homes. But it is the objects in 
these rooms, rather than the larger 
furnishings, that give the apartment 
its particular glow. 

In some elaborate homes, paint- 
ings, prints and pretty objects can 
seem to be é ordered out into 
ornamental displ ve but 
impersonal! 


Balance and harn 

living room. Matec! 

details flank the fire) 

metrical arrangement 

before the hearth. Chine 

porcelain, a favorite of M1 

abounds. The antique Chines Pp 
forces the Oriental motif and adds a | 
patterning to the room. The portrait of 
Mrs. McCormick is by Mark Tobey 
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Her treasured pieces form a 
record of what Maryland McCormick has 
done and where she has been. 





RIGHT: Against the subtle background of the master bedroom a chaise longue injects a 
splash of color. Elegant appointments include an Adam-style mirror. above: Warm tones and 
leather-bound books enfold the library in comfort. Leather-covered bergéres, and an English 

17th-century-style low table, globe stand and side table are unified by a richly detailed Per- 
sian rug. A portrait of the late Colonel McCormick gazes from above the mantel. 


things are the very life of the home. 
The artwork on the walls, the framed 
photographs scattered about on the 
tables, the carved ivory figurines in 
the library, the cloisonné horses in 


the entrance hall, the pieces of jade 
and porcelai ilver throughout 
the apartment hings collected 
from al ' by Mrs. 
McCorn n than 
that ( . this 
apartm 


Maryland 
of where shx 
with use and | 
tire apartment tak 

Mrs. McCormick 
meals in the library, su 
leather-bound volumes of 
Kipling, Thackeray, Dryde1 


Shakespeare; a portrait of her late 
husband graces the wall above the 
fireplace. Her own portrait hangs in 
the living room. Painted by Mark 
Tobey when she was in her thirties, it 
is a beautiful study of a beautiful 
woman. Now close to eighty, she is 
still beautiful—a small, graceful per- 
son with a lovely face. Smiling, she 
says of her apartment: “It is old and 
run down and decrepit, but so am I.” 
The poet W. B. Yeats described a 
home like hers much better than that 
“A Prayer for My Daughter.” In 
ng the type of home he would 
1ughter’s future bride- 
ier to, he wrote that it 
wing place “where 

omed, ceremonious.” 0 


Charles Gaines 
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Antiques: 


Precious Little Time 
The Distinctive Opulence of Petite Clocks by Celebrated Makers 


BAY HIPPISLEY 


opposite: Table Clock, Cartier, French, circa 1925. Onyx, 

jade, mother-of-pearl, diamonds, enamel and gold; 4” high. 
Glistening chinoiserie panels with mother-of-pearl inlay grace this 
clock crowned by a jade chimera finial. Cartier Ltd., London. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN known as the 
Age of the Tiara—that glittering era 
between 1870 and 1929 when (with 
time out for a small hiccup of auster- 
ity, to accommodate World War I) it 
must have seemed as though only a 
very foolish man could avoid becom- 
ing rich. In America, Horatio Alger 
pointed the way: rags to riches. In 
Europe, the royal courts set the tone. 
Extravagance became an art form, and 








was practiced with diligence and a se- 
rene sense of what was de rigueur. 

In Paris, César Ritz, with notions 
about luxury and service that had 
never before been tried, had opened 
his splendid new hotel. Nearby, the 
House of Worth had discovered crin- 
oline, and was becoming the greatest 


- creator of fashion in the world. Just 


down the street, Louis Cartier was 
making jewelry of a newly popular 


ACTUAL SIZE 


ABOVE: Table Clock, workmaster: Michael Perchin, Russian, 

circa 1900. Silver and enamel; 4” in diameter. From St. Petersburg 
comes a modern-as-today design by Perchin, who was one of the 
most renowned workmasters for Fabergé. Christie’s, Geneva. 


and flexible precious metal called 
platinum, which made settings for 
stones almost invisible, and, by 
happy coincidence, new mines in 
South Africa were unearthing dia- 
monds bigger than the world had 
ever seen. By 1900, Cartier was pro- 
ducing a tiara each week, and 
twenty-seven alone were for the 
coronation of Edward VII. Mean- 
while, from his active studios in 






































ABOVE: Table Clock, Peter Carl Fabergé, 
Russian, circa 1900. Enamel and gold; 312” 
high. Delicately chased gold trelliswork be- 
comes a frame for a clock encircled with 
rich enamel. Wartski Ltd., London. 


Moscow and St. Petersburg, Peter 
Carl Fabergé, jeweler to the court of 


Russia, was creating not only jewelry, 
but superb boxes, picture frames, 
miniati mals and flowers, and 
the famou 1 eggs for which 
the empres id a passion. 
For Ameri the era of 
the mandato of Eu- 
rope. Essential 3 were 
such items as € pie 
gold toilet service | be 
slipped into a special! a 
Louis Vuitton steamer trunk 
most important moments of ths 
tours occurred during visits to the 


ateliers of Cartier a ‘ree both 
of whom, by 1903, ! ces ly 
opened additional stor 
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ABOVE RIGHT: Table Clock, workmaster: 

Henrik Wigstrém, circa 1900. Purpurine, 
enamel, gold and diamonds; 2716” high. This 
clock is one of many pieces Wigstrém created 
for Fabergé. A La Vieille Russie, New York. 


Most of the tiny jeweled clocks de- 
signed by Cartier and Fabergé in this 
lush era were conceived as travel 
pieces, and many came with their 
own velvet or jewel-encrusted cases. 
But the little timepieces, elaborately 
crafted and mechanically so sophisti- 
cated that they keep perfect time to 
this day, also served prettily as bou- 
doir pieces. The Age of the Tiara was 
ilso the Era of the Boudoir and the 
Era of the Courtesan, when no rich 
man worthy of a Cartier account 

| admit that he didn’t support a 

10t several. 

\ere ter all, something par- 
ticularly romantic, even sensual, 
about a precious little clock. It marks 
the hours of lovers’ meetings, and 





opposite: Table Clock, Cartier, French/ 
English, 1930s. Enamel, gold and diamonds; 
34” square. The hours and minutes are in- 
geniously indicated by revolving diamond 
stars. Asprey & Co. PLC, London. 


with, say, the press of a little moon- 
stone or diamond button at its top, 
the Cartier or Fabergé clock would 
gently chime out the hour of night in 
the darkness, announcing that the 
time had come for lovers’ partings. 
Some Cartier clocks were adorned 
with sentimental legends—the words 
“Time Passes and Thoughts Remain,” 
for example, set around a pink 
enamel face in rose diamonds. 
Though Cartier and Fabergé cre- 
ated for the same clientele and were, 
in a sense, competitors, each had his 
distinct style. Often compared with 
Diaghilev, the genius of ballet who 
did not himself dance, Carl Fabergé 
was a jeweler not accustomed to 
designing his own work. By contrast, 











PIUS RAST 


ABOVE: Table Clock, David Weber, German, circa 1709. Gilt-bronze; 
4” high. Intricately wrought chased and engraved decoration off- 
sets the solidity of a typical German hexagonal clock with the 
dial on top. Hansueli Frohlich, St. Gallen, Switzerland. 


the dashing Louis Cartier was a de- 
signer, inventor, businessman and as- 
tute social climber. Both he and his 
sister married into t House of 
Worth. Cartier, who 

charging what the traff uuld bear 
was the more outrageous i") his use of 
precious gems and metals. * Mas 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, he 
designed a tiny travel cloc ol 
and black enamel with cabochon sa 


elieved in 


phires. For an Eastern potentate 

created a rock-crystal Buddha with a 
little clock in its midriff. 
meanwhile, so esteemed his royal pa- 


Fabergé 


trons in England and Russia that 


charged them only token sums for his 
wares—often less than £75 for a jew- 
eled objet. Today, a miniature Fabergé 
clock made of purpurine (a heavy 
man-made stone of lustrous red) with 
gold hands and a face wreathed with 
green gold and rose diamonds, can 
‘ost over thirty thousand dollars. 

In 1918, after the overthrow of the 
czar, Fabergé escaped from Russia 
ind went into retirement. Though 

\d by then established a 
t. Petersburg, he simply 


c re and went on to 
esi her branches in every 
we f the world. As to 





opposite: Table Clock, Cabrier, English, circa 1755. Agate 

and gold; 24” high. Fashioned by a celebrated London maker, 
the clock is encased in an ornate cage in the form of a casket 
resting upon four sphinxes. S. J. Phillips Ltd., London. 


which man was the greater artist, 
Fabergé said this: “If you compare 
my things with those of ... Cartier, 
of course you will find that the value 
of theirs is greater than ... mine.... 
These people are merchants and not 
artist-jewellers. Expensive things in- 
terest me little if the value is merely 
in so many diamonds or pearls.” 

In 1930, the world was plunged in- 
to the Great Depression. Even Louis 
Cartier began offering lower-priced 
objects. Though the Age of the Tiara 
spanned two generations, it was all 
over, it seemed, in so little time.0 

—Stephen Birmingham 














Autobiography 
Self-Revelation in a Designer's Manhattan Apartment 


- 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY ROBERT METZGER, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 





A love for the unusual object and a talent for mixing styles 
and periods are evident throughout the New York City apartment where 
designer Robert Metzger has lived for the past thirty years. ABove: In the entrance 
hall, an adroitly controlled composition includes a Japanese lacquered chest and a 
contemporary brass-framed mirror. The watercolor is by Henry Moore. The dark 
background, upholstered in stamped velvet, serves to expand the compact space. 
opposite: Cock of the walk—or of the living room—is a 19th-century gilt example on a 
stand. The palette used here illustrates the designer’s belief that color can unify a space 
and make it glow. The painting is Léger’s Paysage, 1932. FOLLOWING PAGES: Seating runs 
the stylistic gamut in the living room, from a pair of Régence bergéres, to a 
contemporary chaise longue, to a Ching Dynasty audience chair from Frederick P. 
Victoria & Son. The window treatment combines lacquered vertical wood shut- 
t ith balloon shades and chinoiserie upholstered screens—these last 
elegantiv echoed by a Chinese coromandel screen. All fabrics here, and 
the \lcovering in the entrance hall, are from Clarence House. 
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IN A PERIOD of great mobility it is 
highly unusual to find anyone in 
Manhattan who has lived in the same 
apartment for thirty years. What 
makes this instance still more surpris- 
ing is that the person in question is 
Robert Metzger. As an interior de- 
signer, he belongs to a profession 
that depends for its livelihood on 
change—on the reworking of space 
and the rearrangement of objects. 
Such activities usually entail a 
change of address, but Mr. Metzger 
remains happily ensconced in a solid 
prewar building on Central Park 
West. His apartment is a visual feast 
of colors and shapes in a mixture of 
periods and styles. Orchestrated by 
other hands, it might seem bewilder- 
ing, but under Mr. Metzger’s skillful 
baton, the décor becomes a celebra- 
tion of the pleasures of surface and 
form. And, beneath the more incan- 
descent qualities, there is invariably a 
sense of control, even of sobriety. 
“The apartment has been through 
at least five major transformations 
over the years. But I’ve never made 
any major architectural alterations,” 
says the designer. “The changes have 
always been a matter of new furni- 
ture, paint, new objects—things that 
are more or less ephemeral. The 
structure has remained basically the 
same.” This continuity gives the 
richly colored rooms, with their 
whirl of individual elements, an un- 
dertone of calm and assurance. 
There’s nothing chaotic about his 
performance, which is charged with 
humor and a sense of adventure. 
“The design didn’t all happen yes- 
terday,” says Robert Metzger. “That 
much is obvious. It’s been an incre- 


mental thing, shaped by nostalgia 
and by practicality. You know, when 
you're actually living in an apart- 


ment, you're less tempted to make 
sweeping architectural changes.” The 
designer believes that thi rt of 
limitation serves to benefit 
“Whether it’s the fact that you can 
bear to live for months with the dust 
and debris of demolition, or whether 
it’s the particular needs of the clients, 
having a limit of some kind definitely 








“Just as I like strong 
personalities, I’m attracted to bold shapes, 
nothing bland or fuzzy.” 





LEFT: “Shagreen is one of my favorite materials. The color is 
exquisite, the texture intriguing,” says Robert Metzger. The brass vitrine in 
the living room houses his large collection of shagreen and ivory objects. The 
Régence period is well represented by the ornate mirror and commode. The 
small giltwood stool is covered in fabric from Brunschwig & Fils. Low table 
from Lorin Marsh. Enclosed in Lucite is a small Japanese stand from Manheim 
Galleries. above: Another graceful living room ensemble finds a miniature 18th- 
century Italian commode, a Chinese Export melon-shaped box, an Art Déco 
ashtray and 17th-century-style silver nuptial cups from Holland, 
grouped on a gilded Régence console. The painting is by Pierre 
Soulages; below it, an 18th-century French drawing. 



















































































ty-dining room bridges varied functions in small compass. \ 
tk by Larry Rivers is set against mirrored wall in the library portion 
gunmetal, brass and black glass, provides a display surface worthy of ] 
: the smail | lude a shagreen box and Japanese articulated crustaceans. Opposite: A \ 
contempora ‘on Seff, which opens to a square capable of seating eight, maximizes | 
flexibility in 1 rored wall visually amplifies the room. Reflected in it are a 
pair of 18th-« pai , by James Havard. The pair of 18th-century ivory doors 


made int¢ 


) set and stereo equipment. Wall sconces from Marvin 
Alexa 


id wall upholstery are from Clarence House. 
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A dark ceiling, and walls covered in ceiling tin make the master bedroom a gleaming 
nighttime world. aBove: A subtle square motif unifies the wall treatment, the Patterson, Flynn & 
Martin carpet and the contemporary lacquered parchment bed and bedside table from Ron Seff. Above 
the bed: a Jeffrey Beardsall painting; against the mirrored wall, one by Robert Natkin. opposite: The 
Art Déco desk, of shagreen and wood, and the bench are signed Dominique. The round plate is 
Japanese cloisonné. The kitelike construction, titled Muybridge, is by Richard Smith. 


helps you to become more ingenious.” 

With a keen eye for the unusual or 
the unsung, the designer comments, 
“IT can always find a home for some- 
thing I really love.” The objects of his 
affections include virtually anything 
made of shagreen; Indo-Portuguese 
furniture made of precious materials; 
smoothly elegant Art Déco pieces—in 
fact anything that serves to suggest 
the particular marriage of the delicate 
and the robust that has become Mr. 
Metzger’s hallmark. 

“IT hesitate to bring clients here, 
though,” he says. “Not because I am 
an especially private person. It’s just 
that I don’t think my solutions for my 
own home would necessarily be ap- 
propriate for anyone else. To me this 
is a ‘personality’ apartment—my 
personality. I couldn’t duplicate it for 
someone else. It’s also a kind of auto- 





biography. A good apartment always 
is. I remember exactly when and 
where I bought every piece. I have to 
have good feelings about anything I 
own, and about the circumstances 
under which I acquired it. I really be- 
lieve everything retains a little of the 
atmosphere of its previous home.” 
Mood is an important word in Mr. 
Metzger’s vocabulary. “I use color to 
create it,” he explains. “Color unifies 
a room and gives it a glow. Then 
there are the things to avoid: No pe- 
riod fabrics for me, or old brocades. I 
don’t like mustiness. I try for fresh, 
sparkling rooms. We're living in the 
eighties, a fabulous era, so let’s look 
like it.” Ruffles are another interdic- 
tion. “Strong, clear-cut shapes are im- 


* portant to me. Just as I like strong 


personalities, I’m attracted to bold 
shapes, nothing bland or fuzzy.” 


Throughout the apartment the am- 
bience is full-blooded and complex, 
never stifling or cloying. An almost 
astringent editorial instinct is at 
work. ‘Function, that’s the explana- 
tion,” says Robert Metzger. “Every 
object has to give something, even if 
it’s sheer outrageous beauty. That’s 
where selectivity comes in.” 

It is this underlying sense of 
purposefulness that makes the apart- 
ment appear so effortless, in spite of 
its film of opulence. It comes from 
discipline and the slow, careful shift- 
ing about of objects over time. This 
can only result from a stable and on- 
going relationship with a living 
space, which is precisely the reward 
that Robert Metzger has reaped from 
his long and happy tenancy in his 
apartment on Central Park West.0 

Peter Carlsen 
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NCTE PUI DIGEST VISITS: 


r Marc Chagall 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 








WHEN VISITORS CALL on Marc Chagall 
in his studio near Saint-Paul-de- 
Vence, in France, he waits for them 
in an armchair near a large win- 
dow through which the foliage of an 
orange tree shines like a painted toy. 

The artist doesn’t seem very wel- 
coming, his exceptionally alert gaze 
signaling, more or less, “You're both- 
ering me. What do you want here?” 
Yet he isn’t really being hostile. It’s 
rather that he is on the defensive, a 
little absent and formidably wary. 
Those eyes, set on the bias, in a 
faun’s face that remains astonishingly 
young for its ninety-seven years, sur- 
vey strangers mischievously. 

Chagall’s wife, Valentina (“Vava’’), 
speaks to him in Russian. He takes 
her hand and presses it to him. “I love 
my wife very much, you know.” And 
all at once his piercing gaze softens to 
that of a contented child. 

When it is a question of comment- 
ing on major trends in contemporary 
painting, Chagall feels “it’s too soon 
to judge. We risk getting it wrong, 
the way people got us wrong when 
we were starting out.” 

Chagall has written that “Impres- 
sionism and Cubism are strangers 
to me.” Picasso, then? Mir6? All the 
others? “They’re dead,” he retorts, 
pointing toward the ground. He 
pauses. His gaze seems to turn in- 
ward to pursue an argument that 
both absorbs and agitates him. “You 
see,” he breaks into his reverie, 
“any painting that doesn’t come 
















































Seated at the desk in his studio, where he still works every day, 
Marc Chagall enjoys the affection of his wife, Vava, whom he has called 

“my joy and my delight,” in tribute to the woman whose tranquil smile has helped 
him survive fame. The framed photograph is of a youthful Vava. 


from here’’—striking his chest— 
“lacks grandeur and universality.” 

His eyes no longer focus on the 
people around him; he is searching 
for the little boy born in the Jewish 
quarter of Vitebsk, in Russia, in 1887. 
One day that boy seized his mother’s 
flour-smeared elbow and told her, 
“Mama, I want to be a painter.” She 
would have been happier to see him 
become a clerk. “Still,” he has said, 
“it’s somewhere within her that 
my talent lay hidden.” 

And then there was his father, who 
worked in a herring warehouse— 
“beard never trimmed, burnt-ochre 
complexion full of folds and wrin- 
kles.” So that the boy could study 
under a painter in Vitebsk named 
Yehuda Pen, his father gave him “the 
five rubles the lessons cost for a 
month. But he sent them spinning 
across the courtyard so that I had to 
chase after them.” Chagall has said, 
“Though my art played no part in 
my parents’ lives, their lives certainly 
influenced my art.” 

Now, when he travels so seldom, 
Chagall lives the passing days as if 
they were all melded into one, 
though from time to time friends and 
admirers may drop in to interrupt the 
work of this man whose art has al- 
ready given him immortality. 

Together, Mare and Vava Chagall 
planned their house of Provengal stone 
as a place for both work and serenity. 
Large windows permit the interior to 
share in the sophisticated simplicity 
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m@ Ask Chagall when he 
am = works best, and he says, 
me “I’m working even 

1 when I'm asleep!” 


The Chagalls live quietly in a large, 
secluded house they built in 1966, of Pro- 
vengal stone, near the village of Saint- 
Paul-de-Vence. LEFT: Chagall designed the 
wall mosaic, The Large Sun, 1967, as a gift for 
his wife; in it is much of the floating im- 
agery for which he is noted. Top: A second- 
floor balcony shelters the entrance to the 
house. ABOVE: The large studio window over- 
iooks luxuriant citrus and olive trees. 
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ABOVE AND RIGHT: The living room is furnished simply, with leather-upholstered 
Regence chairs, floor lamps by Diego Giacometti, and rugs partially covering the stone 
hagall’s familiar image, The Bride and Groom of the Eiffel Tower, 

Braque. Works by other artists include a small Matisse sculp- 

1 Renoir bronze of a woman at one end of the bookcase 
ge. Various ceramic pieces are by Chagall; other objects include a collection of small 
ancient pottery ‘ND RIGHT: Chagall displays drawings by his contemporary, 

Henri Matiss« lrawing at left was a gift to Chagall’s daughter, Ida. 
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LeFT: An early Chagall work, The Cattle Dealer, 1911-22, evokes the artist’s memory 

of his uncle in Russia and serves to emphasize the length of his productive career. Resting 

on the living room table are, from left, Chagall’s 1953 bronze The Virgin and Child, a tortoise 
shell, and his 1954 sculptured ceramic vase. above: Another early Chagall painting—one that has 
never left his possession—The Wedding, 1910, graces the dining room, along with a screen deco- 
rated by the artist in 1963. The lightly scaled bronze chairs and compote are by Diego 
Giacometti; serving as a sideboard is an 18th-century French country piece. 


of the olive trees the artist enjoys. He 
used to make a habit of strolling 
beneath them, but for the past year 
he has had difficulty walking, some- 
thing he finds very exasperating. 
There are only trees and shrubs 
around the house, no flowers. But in- 
side, where there isn’t a trace of the 
clutter often so dear to artists, Vava 
Chagall has managed to compose 
impressive bouquets containing all 
the flowers of the south. They seem 
to have emerged from Chagall’s 
canvases to keep him company: In 
his work they’re assigned a symbolic 
role as a “manifestation of life.” 
Chagall’s studio today bears elo- 
quent witness to an artist who has 
worked hard, day in, day out, right 


- from the start. Every meticulously or- 


dered table exhibits gouaches, litho- 
graphs, sketches; an easel displays 





a large painting. Each morning, 
Chagall plunges into any one of an 
assortment of continuing projects and 
may spend the whole day absorbed 
in it. Ask him what time of the day he 
finds best for working, and he retorts, 
“I’m working even when I’m asleep!” 
It’s true: What other artist’s paintings 
are so filled with dreams, are so noc- 
turnally phosphorescent? 

He wants to show his paintings, 
conveniently arranged on mobile 
wire partitions. The works, which 
aren't hung in any special order, 
glow like enamels. They have an 
evocative force so powerful that 
sometimes the light-filled studio 
seems to darken, as though to allow 
this schoolboy—who liked to climb 
roofs—to contemplate his village 
“on an equal footing with the stars.” 

In life, as in painting, Chagall 




























































































Chagall’s studio is filled—in an 
orderly fashion—with his work and the 
paraphernalia of riis »P LEFT: Mme 
Chagall arranges tl I bouquets 
that inspire her hus! painting on 
the easel is Phaéton (Th: aru 

1977. TOP RIGHT: Cer iS€ hagall 
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switches with childlike guile du cog a 
l‘dane—from one unrelated subject to 
the next. “I don’t like people, but I 
can like you if you wish,” he says 
suddenly, staring at his visitor to 
gauge the effect, and completely 
aware of his charm. Vava Chagall 
laughs. “He’s nice, he’s cheerful, he 
likes talking, and he’d be happy if 
you'd go to see his Message Biblique at 
the Museé Chagall, in Nice.” 

This ensemble, Chagall’s gift to 
that city, shows that the driving force 








behind his entire life has been the 
Bible. He’s said he feels “as though I’d 
been born between heaven and 
earth.” He has succeeded in making 
this “levitation” visible, and those 
who view it enter into its venerable 
creator’s ethic: “If each life wends 
inevitably toward its close,” he has 
said, ““we should color our lives with 
the colors of our hope and love.” 
This summer, the Centre Pompi- 
dou, in Paris, is showing Chagall’s 
drawings and stage designs, and the 


Fondation Maeght, in Saint-Paul-de- 
Vence, has turned over its entire exhi- 
bition space to his output for the past 
twenty years. Does all this make him 
happy? “Yes, yes,” he replies, “but 
don’t forget to go down there’ —to the 
museum, in Nice, where the fire of 
the Song of Songs burns, where 
Moses hovers against the unbear- 
able blue of his dream of liberation for 
his people; where Chagall’s own 
Word has taken on painted form. 
The morning draws to a close. 





Chagall rises and goes over to his pal- 
ette, stopping to stare at it for a mo- 
ment as though from a great distance. 
He will have a light lunch with his 
wife and his brother-in-law, rest 
awhile, and perhaps return to the 
work that, true to itself, has never 
stopped telling astory from that far-off 
time when Chagall’s first goat took up 
a fiddle to celebrate spring, when the 
bride and groom of the Eiffel Tower 
took to the skies, never to descend. 0 

Charlotte Aillaud 

























































































Splendor 
in the Desert 


Designer's Oasis 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY STEVE CHASE 
ARCHITECTURE BY RICHARD HOLDEN, AIA 
AND WILLIAM CARL JOHNSON, AIA 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY MARY E. NICHOLS 


built for himself in colla 
tects Richard Holden and Wi 

appears both timeless ar ement 
Cover: At the entrance, earth-toned walls 
openings and glass block. The sculpture is b 

Chaise longues from Brown Jordan. RIGH 
room reveals the open, fluid plan of the interior 

ings are by Ronald Davis (left) and Laddie John 

(right); the sculpture on the onyx table is by Michae 


Todd. Sofa upholstery ym Jack Lenor Larsen 
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opposite: The living room—and the entire interior—is a celebration of textures, with stuccoed walls, aggregé 

flooring, a resawn redwood-strip ceiling, and granite. The metal sculpture is Michael Todd’s Mia Chan IV. Above: A 
view of the dining room, from the living room, culminates in a Japanese screen by Shiryu Morita. Beneath it is a wood 
bowl by Ed Moulthrop. The painting is Ronald Davis's Slab and Bar Nebula and the steel sculpture, Bria lton’s 
Column. Dining room chairs, set about two tables, are upholstered in leather. The buffet is from Sicola 











ror: In the master bedroom, a rug of suede, resembling wood shavings, creates an island 

of texture for the leather-covered bed and chaise longue. A sculpture of adobe and cement, 

by Joyce Kohl, complements a Robert Natkin painting. asove: Even the master bath is a setting 
for art, with DeWain Valentine’s sculptur vert ‘ s panels—and Khmer and Thai tor- 

SOS. OPPOSITE TOP: The patio off the living room affords a vie f the pool area, guest house and 
gazebo. Faux-stone patio furnishings unify indoors and outdoors. oprosiTE ABOVE: Stepped walls of 
glass block partially enclose the gazebo. Tile chairs, by artist Marlo Bartels, are reminiscent 


of Gaudi. The ceiling mural is by Andre Miripolsky. FOLLOWING PAG! lining chairs of concrete 
and tile are solidly ensconced poolside; Brown Jordan chaise longues in background. The arch- 
itectonic sculpture is by Guy Dill. A patinated copper roof crowns the jewellike gazebo. 


IF THE TEST of architecture is its ability 
to defy time by becoming a great 
ruin, the new Steve Chase residence 
in Rancho Mirage, California, has the 
necessary prerequisites. Great earth- 
colored walls intersect one another 
and end in steps going down to the 
desert. The house behind those walls, 
together with immense cacti, slabs of 
stone, and rocks, creates a place that 
seems governed by geological time. 

The house is the result of a close 
collaboration between interior de- 
signer Steve Chase and architects 
Richard Holden and William Carl 
Johnson of Palm Desert. The project 
is a showcase of splendor, quality and 
devotion to the art of habitation. Pal- 
aces, villas and temples of the past in- 
evitably come to mind. “The temple 
was traditionally a place where peo- 
ple went for spiritual inspiration,” 
says Steve Chase. “For me, architec- 
ture itself fulfills this purpose.” 

The architectural order of the 
interior is established by means of 
large columns, while, as an echo, the 
garden manifests a natural order 
through the use of pillarlike sagudro 
cactus. Two interrelated geographies 
have been created. Masterfully, Steve 
Chase has expanded his usual arena 
of operations to include both the gar- 
den and the architecture in a new 
concept of the interior. The use of 
man-made and natural columns is 
not the only aspect of this expansion. 
The large slabs of aggregate utilized 
for the floor and walkways inside 
and out, combined with an abun- 
dance of rocks, makes the ground 
plane one continuous surface. The 
desert floor itself has been made hab- 
itable, and the entire site has been 
turned into a single articulated room. 

The house sits at the foot of the 
Santa Rosa Mountains in a small ex- 
clusive subdivision. “I wanted to live 
next to the mountains and near the 
desert I have hiked in. for the past 
twenty years,” comments Steve Chase. 
“My new house had to be ordered, 
planned, and close to the austerity 
of the landscape. I wanted mainly 
two materials, the stuccoed wall and 
the stone floor. I wanted great open 


a 


space. A house without compromises.” 

The roofed part of the house is cru- 
ciform. Service areas and bedrooms 
extend along one axis, public rooms 
and entertainment areas along the 
other. The furnishings are set against 
sumptuous leather walls, granite and 
fine stucco. Throughout there’s an ex- 
tensive collection of contemporary 
paintings and sculpture, yet a domes- 
tic feeling prevails. The living areas 
are like piazzas, with places for rest, 
eating and entertainment. The décor 
is pure Steve Chase: elegant, colorful 
and very comfortable. 

The cruciform plan of the house 
creates four gardens. Next to the en- 
trance garden, secluded behind a giant 
slab of wall, lies a private refuge 
dotted with ocotillos set in a mock 
desert. When lighted, these theatrical 
plants and their shadows evoke the 
mystery of the desert night. The 
other two gardens are dominated by 
the saguaro and rocks. Beside the 
pool, placed between these gardens, 
are four dramatic reclining chairs of 
concrete, on tile bases. 

“T have obviously been inspired by 
many architects,” Steve Chase says. 
“There is Luis Barragan in the colors 
and the great walls; Gaudi in some of 
the chair designs; and Frank Lloyd 
Wright in the plan; but I have always 
attempted to reinterpret the ideas 
within my own vocabulary of form. I 
wanted my own space to be beyond 
conventions and the work of others.” 

If the impact of the home results 
primarily from the various man- 
made and natural columns, the plan 
provides the conceptual power. The 
floor dominates. The ceiling—a mere 
skin—is repeatedly violated to let in 
light. Finally, the ground plane ap- 
pears as a fantasy map of an en- 
chanted geography far beyond the 
humdrum of everyday life. Islands of 
rest and luxury, in the shape of over- 
stuffed chair-beds, tables large and 
small, and unusual seating make it 
possible to turn this personal oasis into 
a palace bustling with life. Says Steve 
Chase modestly, but smiling broadly, 
“T am just the caretaker here.” 

—Lars Lerup 


The house, together with 
immense cacti, slabs of stone, and rocks, 


-creates a place that seems governed 


by geological time. 
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Gardens: 


Sporting Summer's Colors 


Leaming's Run Takes a Historic Turn 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DEREK FELL 


ON A PAGE of his diary for the year 
1692, Thomas Leaming, a young 
whaler out of Southampton, Long Is- 
land, took care to note, “When I was 
eighteen years of age I came to Cape 
May.” Since early Colonial days this 
peninsula has exerted a sirenlike lure 
for unsuspecting visitors. Warmed by 
a current that flows between the 
Atlantic and Delaware Bay, the air is 
soft and the winters green. 

Like the area in which it blooms, 
the garden called Leaming’s Run is a 
surprising study in contrasts—a fact 
that continues to delight its makers, 
John and Emily Aprill. Skirting the 
Pine Barrens, that vast New Jersey 
wilderness of sand and pitch pine, 
and only minutes away from the per- 
fectly preserved Victorian coastal re- 
sort of Cape May, the garden reflects 
both influences. It is as dazzlingly 
flamboyant as it is serene. And it is 
only seven years old. 

Gardens were not much on the 
mind of John Aprill when he came to 
Cape May on business, more than 
twenty-five years ago. Houses were. 
One, in particular—a small white 
vintage Colonial in Swainton, named 
Leaming’s Run. For the first fifteen 
years the family lived there, the sur- 
rounding woodlands remained in 
their virginal state. The Aprills and 
their four sons hiked through the 
woods, watching birds and butter- 
flies that flocked to the berry-laden 


ing devoted twent iming’s Run to a series of color- 

ful § ind a fait! replic ynial farm, John Aprill claims, 
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shrubs. From a stream on their prop- 
erty they pulled clams and blue crab. 
Never did they think of cultivating 
this land. Then a wholly unexpected 
call from the county historical soci- 
ety, requesting permission to include 
their home on a tour of historic 
houses, reset the course of their lives. 

“We'd known that the house was 
old,” Mr. Aprill explains. “What we 
didn’t know was that it was one of 
the oldest houses in Cape May 
County and the only New Jersey 
whaler’s home still extant.” 

With true settlers’ zeal the Aprills 
and their sons (two of whom had be- 
come landscape designers) commit- 
ted two years of planning and twenty 
acres of land to their gardens. They 
monitored the sun’s movement 
through the forest before carving out 
any of the twenty-four small clear- 
ings destined for planting. In his 
mind’s eye John Aprill envisioned 
the panorama. Then he drew his 
plans. Others might write Thomas 
Leaming’s story in words—he would 
write it on the landscape. 

In this curiously intertwined tale 
of history and horticulture, almost 
everything about this “down Jersey” 
garden is unique. An uneven sandy 
path beside the house leads through a 
natural allée of trees and fern, mean- 
dering like an amorphous U from one 
garden to the next. Plants more gen- 
erally associated with the South, like 
magnolia, loblolly pine and hibiscus, 
mingle with traditional New En- 
gland pine and oak in this meeting 
place of northern and southern flora. 

The leaves of elephant’s ears, com- 
mon in the East Indies, shade the 
Nantucket housewife’s window-box 
staple, impatiens, while the foliage of 
the castor-oil plant reinforces a sense 
of tropical environment. 

Though primarily a summer gar- 
den, Leaming’s Run blazes with the 









LEFT: The gazebo in the serpentine garden gets the red carpet treatment 

with a sinuous planting of salvia. above: On that portion of their property 
transformed into a Colonial farm, the Aprills planted an herb and kitchen gar- 
‘den and recreated outbuildings of the type that would have been used in the late 
1600s when whaler Thomas Leaming settled the land. The Virginia rail fences 
and the shingled corncrib were constructed of logs cut in the pasture area. 
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garden area 


interplanting sunny I 
tion is completed by a w \ 
largemouth bass, the ponc 
left to develop naturally 


brilliant color of annuals—250 varie- 
ties in all—every one started from 
seed. As he might use a paint box, 
with each color fitted into its niche, 
John Aprill evolved monochrome gar- 
dens: orange, yellow, pink and rose. 

Where he combines color, Mr. 
Aprill’s technique varies. In his wife’s 
favorite English cottage garden, he 
has created a multihued tapestry of 
tone and texture. He established a 
mood by relying on a seamless con- 
centration of two distinct colors in jux- 
taposition to one another. Thus, blue 
morning glory vines form a natural 
drapery along the tree branches encir- 
cling the blue and white garden. 
Electric in the morning sun, they re- 
cede into the background in early eve- 
ning when moonlight bewitches the 
foliage of kohlrabi and cabbage, and 
turns pompon heads of ageratum and 
plumes of dusty miller first white, 
then silver. Vegetables are inter- 
planted with flowers in a nod at his- 
torical accuracy, and because, in this 
most personal of gardens, Mr. Aprill 
“likes the texture they bring to a bed.” 

But the livery of this garden is ren- 
dered complete in the section devoted 
to the Colonial farm, with its log 
cabin, fenced-in herb and kitchen gar- 
den, and crops of corn and wheat, to- 
bacco, cotton, sugarcane and peanuts. 
Fulfilled in every detail, the farm is an 
homage to pioneer endurance and the 
joy of life. When John Aprill and his 
youngest son begin the planting that 
starts each year in mid-April and con- 
tinues to June, and Emily Aprill dries 
the flowers that she fashions into 
charming nosegays, they are pre- 
serving a part of that heritage. The 
Aprills like to describe their cre- 
ation as “a delightful walk through 
beautiful gardens.”’ It is, in fact, 
an offspring of Nature—and a grand- 
child of history.0 

—Elaine B. Steiner 
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“We wanted the mood to be serene and 
calm...and we wanted the space to be mysterious.” 


LEFT: Designed as a courtyard, the dining room has a weathered tile floor and recessed 
corner ceiling panels painted to resemble the sky. The bust above the doorway (left) adds 

to the formal, classical setting. Contributing to the sense of symmetry: deep-toned wall pan- 
els displaying architectural engravings and drawings. Tor: The kitchen is treated as a for- 
mal gallery—with moldings, but without cabinetry hardware. above: In the dining room the 
linear pattern of the floor corresponds to that of the ceiling, and thick piers direct attention 
to a framed “window” with the architects’ studio beyond. FOLLOWING PAGES: The studio is a 
congenial space with a view of an 18th-century engraved map of Paris in the dining room. 
On the two-sided work table is an orrery showing the movement of the earth. 
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ABOVE: Vanishing Dust, Rosamond Berg, 1976-77. Fabric, 

paint and string; 18” x 24”. Enigmatic little bags, meticulously 

tied and set in rows of gradated colors, offer mute testimony to se- 
crets concealed within. Allan Stone Gallery, New York. 


WORKS OF ART 1 to be fragile or, if 


sturdy, immense. Some both of 
these things. In any e\ art very 
often presents difficult to those 
who wi h t ort } 


Duchamp, al\ lis 
practical problen linh ay 
set out in 1935 t 
museum” of his ow 
The result was his Bx 
businesslike leather case that oj 
on photographic reproductions of 


Nude Descending a Staircase, the Large 


Att: 
Boxes of Mystery 


Delighting the Senses with Unexpected Imagery 


Glass, and other major pieces. Three 
of the artist’s ready-made sculptures 
appear as miniature models. Du- 
champ worked on this project until 
1940, publishing the first of the Boxes 


} 


he following year. Once again he 
~ c 

d found a way to confound our 
otion that art must bear evi- 
he artist’s individual touch. 

ilso take it for granted that art- 

it the meaning of their work 
ileal iS 1S 


always the case. 


amp joined forces with Francis 


OPPosITE: Péchage, Man Ray, 1972. 
and cotton; 1442” x 942” 
humor permeated many of the works by Man Ray, who was one 
of the original Dada artists. Galerie Marion Meyer, Paris. 


Wood, artificial peaches 


. As evidenced by this intriguing box, 


Picabia, Man Ray and other members 
of the American Dada group in 
search of meaning at the heart of the 
unknowable. However small a rare 
box by a Dadaist like Kurt Schwitters 
may be, some portion of its extremely 
personal contents always remains be- 
yond the reach of the viewer’s imagi- 
nation. Boxes stand for the abiding 
enigmas of existence, which helps ex- 
plain the fascination they held for the 
Surrealists and their allies, including 
the American artist Joseph Cornell. 
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ABOVE: Boite de serpentine, Antoni 

Tapies, 1969. Mixed media, streamers and 
wood; 82” x 1242”. The ambiguity of sinuous 
streamers confined in a box adds to the mys- 
tery. David Anderson Gallery, New York. 


Duchamp’s Box in a Valise entailed 

a great deal of busywork. Among the 
friends who helped him with these 
details was Joseph Cornell himself. In 
1942 Duchamp showed his “portable 
museum” together with some of Cor- 
nell’s early sculptures. The rationale 
for this exhibition is clear—both art- 
ists had boxed their imagery, so to 
speak. Yet each carried out this proce- 
dure in a spirit distinctively his own. 
An atmosphere of utilitarian irony 
surrounds Duchamp’s Box in a Valise. 
Cornell’s boxes of the 1940s are like 
cupboards—orderly but crowded—in 
the house of a recluse with an obses- 
sive love for Dante, the ballet and the 
‘fortably run-down hotels of an 
ginary Paris. Occasionally there 
»xes within boxes, as Cornell 

lly wraps minuscule packages 

ages of a favorite book and 

them in the compartments 





ABOVE RIGHT: Lily Bolero, H. C. Westermann, 
1967. Painted wood, metal and glass; 18%” x 
9%”. A figure in a diver’s suit is encased 
behind a glass panel emblazoned with 
paint. Xavier Fourcade, Inc., New York. 


of a delicately gridded construction. 

This is an art of allusion, of images 
offered more as questions than as an- 
swers. A stuffed parrot, an owl from 
the pages of a bird book, shells, star 
maps, a watch spring—an entire attic 
of odds and ends comes to elusive life 
in a display of Cornell’s art. Each of 
his meticulously crafted boxes is a 
sanctuary for the ineffable. 

Cornell has been so widely imi- 
tated that it is almost possible to 
speak of a school of Cornell, consist- 
ing of all those sculptors who have 
closely followed his lead. At the same 
time, boxes inspire some artists to a 
full degree of independence. It would 
appear that the box provides an effec- 
tive shelter from the pressures of the 
contemporary scene. The small six- 
sided object encloses a site where cer- 
tain individuals feel completely free 
to carry on their own development. 
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opposite: Box #109, Lucas Samaras, 1983. 
Mixed media; 191%” x 20” (open). In this glit- 
tering and colorful microworld, Samaras 
deploys a startling juxtaposition of eclecti¢ 
objects. The Pace Gallery, New York. 


Lucas Samaras has said that when 
he first saw Joseph Cornell’s work, “I 
didn’t like it but I absorbed it.” Ab- 
sorption, in this instance, was trans- 
formation. Samaras’s earliest boxes 
often bristle with pins and needles. A 
half-raised lid permits a tangle of 
thread and string to roll into view, 
bringing with it razor blades, scissors 
and other sharp-edged objects. Allur- 
ing and at the same time repellent, 
these disquieting sculptures exchange 
the gentle reverie of Cornell’s world 
for obsession, even nightmare. 

“We live in boxes,” Samaras has 
said, see and eat with boxes, travel in 
boxes, and even our days and nights 
are boxes.” For this artist, the box 
seems to symbolize buildings and the 
body, the divisions of space and of 
time—all that defines and ultimately 
limits our existence. In some of 
Samaras’s metal boxes, rows of sharp, 
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FELICIANO 


ABOVE: Junction Box, Lynne Clibanoff, 1983. Masonite, acrylic 
and a light bulb; 1242” x 14”. A mysterious light deep within ef- 
fects an enclosed architectural space, creating a cavernous and 
shadowed environment. Kathryn Markel Gallery, New York. 


elongated spikes appear on the edges 
where, normally, the lid would meet 
the larger portion of the object. Be- 
cause of these monstrous “teeth,” the 
box must remain open, like a mouth 
perpetually poised to devour. 

Most of Samaras’s boxes seem to 
have gorged themselves already. 


Filled with all manner of objects, or- 


dinary and bizarre, they have the 
look of reliquaries for a private sect. 
Cornell's boxes are more like the dis- 
play cases of a personal museum, 
while some of H. C. Westermann’s 


boxes appear at first glance to be little 


more than the simplest of shipping 
crates. The work of art seems to be 
inside—a double-headed pick, per- 
haps, or a stylized figure crafted from 
rosewood, ebony or some other fine 
material. Then the attention shifts to 
the container, with its carefully 
dovetailed corners and impeccable 
finish. There is no aesthetic distinc- 
tion to be made between the con- 
tainer and what it contains, especially 
when a Westermann pun joins the 
two—as in Walnut Box, which is 
made from the carefully finished 


wood of a walnut tree and opens 


opposite: Untitled (Pinturicchio Boy), Joseph Cornell, circa 

1950. Mixed media; 15%” x 11%6”. This box, which evokes Ren- 
aissance life, parallels the artist’s Medici constructions. Castelli 
Feigen Corcoran, New York. © The Estate of Joseph Cornell. 


to reveal nuts from the same source. 
The ultimate mystery of any box 
built by a sculptor is not the puzzle it 
might hide, but the power of such a 
compact object to contain so many 
layers of complex meaning. There 
hardly seems to be enough room in a 
Joseph Cornell box for everything the 
imagination finds there—from star 
maps to postage stamps. After all, 
Cornell was a miniaturist. Nonethe- 
less, as Lucas Samaras once said in 
praise of the older artist’s boxes, “Up 

close his works are enormous.” 0 
—Carter Ratcliff 
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Down East Sophistication 
A City Vernacular on the Maine Coast 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM HODGINS, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSEPH STANDART 





A BEND IN THE DRIVE, then a break in 
the forest, and a gateway ornamented 
with Chinese porcelain temple dogs 
intimates elegance to come. Wilder- 
ness gently gives way to cultiva- 
tion—to stands of spruce and sumac, | 
a field of lilies, a sweep of lawn, the 
shining sea beyond. “It is truly a daz- 
zZling place to arrive at,” observes Bos- 
ton designer William Hodgins, who 
was engaged to create the interiors 
for a guest-house-turned-home on 
family land in Maine. 

Two hundred acres of coastal forest 
and farmland make up the legacy 
that has been in the family for gen- 
erations. “This property, assembled 
years ago by my wife’s grandfather, 
is our great good fortune,” says one of 
the owners, himself a lifelong resi- 
dent of Maine. “We come here to 
walk, to read and to think. Where else 
could we find such tranquillity?” 

Landscaping has been ongoing, 
but it was only recently that the deci- | 
sion was made to give up the old | 
house and to renovate the guest 








house. “The idea was to obtrude as 
little as possible on the site,” says the 
husband. “We thought for a long 
time about what kind of living space 
would be the most comfortable for us. 
The weather in Maine tends to be 
rather gray, and, although we are 
away periodically, we are very much 
year-round residents. We wanted a A! 
home that we could enjoy for twelve | 
months of the year. 














“Most important of all, we wanted 


| 
| 
For a seaside residence on the Maine coast, William Hodgins created a light, elegant look that | 
takes full advantage of the ocean views. opposite: Neutral tones in the living room unify the furnishings. 
Upholstery on the caneback chair is from China Seas. Solid-color pillow fabric and canvas for the Roman shades, by 
Brunschwig & Fils. Patterned pillow fabric from Alan Campbell. Wool carpeting from Schumacher. ABOvE: Art- 
works in the entrance hall include a painting by Sandi Slone and a bronze torso from the 1920s. 
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to escape that overpowering feeling 
of damp and cold. The house was to 
be light and bright, a place where we 
could enjoy a sense of space and of 
the sea, without having to suffer 
from the dreary weather.” 

Nothing could be closer to their 
ideal than this pristine structure 
as it has been revamped by architect 
Jack P. Coble. Expansive and open, 
the former guest house maintains an 
airy feeling inside, as well. 

“We started the living room with 
family portraits and big, elegant, 
comfortable things from the old 
house,” says Mr. Hodgins. “I decided 
to cover them all in warm but light 
colors, to keep everything subdued 
and low key. The husband is a tall 
man, so the new pieces we added are 
also rather grandly scaled.” 

Space flows freely from the living 
room into the dining room, with both 
open to the deck and the sea beyond. 
“The rooms were intended for enter- 
taining,” the designer explains. “The 
owners often have houseguests, and 
everyone is constantly in and out.” 

On the second floor, which was 
added by the architect, areas are more 
intimate in scale. Painted furniture, 
flower paintings and pastel tones ex- 
press a feminine sensibility in the 
master bedroom and sitting room. 

Although many of the porcelains 
and artworks throughout the house 
were inherited or acquired abroad 
over the years, others were purchased 
especially for the interiors, by the de- 
signer. “Even so,” says one of the 


owners, “everything is kept simple, 
to preserve a sense of tranquillity. 

“This is a very contemplative place 
for us. We come here for refreshment, 
for peace of soul. I like to simply 
watch the slow foliation of the wal- 
nut trees open very gradually, 
almost |i] ld’s hand. 

\nne Coffin 

RIGHT: A guest rox 


table and a Louis X 
prints enliven the w 
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dining table, guests « 
facade. Spare in its arc! 
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1sures, including a small side 
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Historic Houses: 
Disraeli at Hughenden 


The Buckinghamshire Home of an English Prime Minister 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 


“IT IS ALL DONE, you are the Lady of 
Hughenden.” Benjamin Disraeli’s 
message to his wife, Mary Anne, 
fairly rings with triumph. Negotia- 
tions had been long; he had _bor- 
rowed more money than was 
sensible, but in 1848 he had, at last, 
bought Hughenden Manor, 750 acres 
in Buckinghamshire, and so had be- 
come a “landed gentleman.” 

In nineteenth-century Tory poli- 
tics, land mattered. Disraeli had been 
a flashy young man, born middle 
class and Jewish, which meant, ac- 
cording to the rules of the day, that he 
| connections of family 

hrough stunning or- 
atory litical novels, he 
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“Gallery of Fr 
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was, in his words, slowly climbing 
“to the top of the greasy pole,” but to 
reach the pinnacle, he needed land. 
The purchase of Hughenden was 
tactical; still, the Disraelis loved it 
dearly and went there often, particu- 
larly in autumn, when Parliament 
was in recess. “I can’t tear myself 
away from this place,” he wrote. “I 
find great amusement in talking to 
people at work in the woods and 
grounds at Hughenden. Their con- 
versation is racy and the repose of 
their natural manners agreeable.” 
Mary Anne also loved the soil, and 
though hardly youthful (she was 
twelve years older than Disraeli, 


forty-seven when they wed, and 
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TOP AND RIGHT: In Disraeli’s day the drawin 
and served as his library. Above the mantel 


* room was fitted with bookcases 


is ]. G. Middleton‘s portrait of Mary 
Anne, whom Disraeli described when he first met her < 


flirt and a rattle.” He had the portrait done from an early miniature, after she died. The 
tapestry upholstery on the chairs reflects her pleasure at being created Viscountess 
Beaconsfield: Into it she worked the letter B. ABovE: On the dining room table is 

a sculpture after Sir Edwin Landseer—a gift from Queen Victoria 


a pretty little creature, a 
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LEFT: A writer of political novels, Disraeli particularly loved books. 

“My collection is limited to Theology, the Classics, and History,” he wrote. The 
bookcases that house a portion of his collection were added by his nephew and heir, 
Coningsby Disraeli. Asove: A Victorian bedroom displays views of Potsdam, given 
to Disraeli by Princess Victoria, eldest daughter of Queen Victoria. 


fifty-six when they bought Hughen- 
den), at seventy-three she was still 


out planting all day with what she 
called “the old men of the soil.” 


When they married, she was a 
wealthy widow, and he was a spend- 
thrift in need of a little cash, but after 
many truly happy years, Mary Anne 
could jest, “Dizzy may have married 
me for my money, but were he to 
marry me again it would be for love.” 

She was lively company, a child of 
the robust Georgian era, and could 
keep any party going with naughty 
jokes and bawdy songs. Victorian so- 
ciety was often shocked, but always 
charmed. The older she got, the 
brighter the colors she wore. Refine- 
ment was not her style in jokes and 
clothing, nor was understatement her 
style in houses. Hughenden had been 
a plain Georgian house. With the 
help of architect E. B. Lamb, she “im- 
proved” the exterior with a red brick 
parapet and pinnacles intended to 
suggest the Jacobean. 

Inside there was comfort in the 
best Victorian overblown terms, and 
Mary Anne’s tastes for Gothic vault- 


ing and strong color followed the 
fashions of the day. Benjamin Disraeli 
cared nothing for more expensive 
possessions, but had ‘a passion for 
books and trees. When I come down 
to Hughenden I pass the first week in 
sauntering about my park and exam- 
ining all the trees, and then I saunter 
in the library and survey the books.” 

They were good to each other. He 
wanted no title, because it would 
mean he must leave the House of 
Commons, but asked the queen to 
give his wife a title of her own. Mary 
Anne celebrated her new name, Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield, by embroider- 
ing the letter B on many of the chairs. 

His mind was on greater things; 
the trivia of daily life was her do- 
main. She worried, for instance, if 
there was no pretty woman to amuse 
him at dinner, and she encouraged 
him to love another after her death. 
He needed little prompting for even 
though his loss and sorrow were im- 
measurable after she died, in 1872, he 
remained a ladies’ man. 

As the earl of Beaconsfield—a title 
he finally accepted late in life, he 






































Two statues mark a path through the woods. “A forest is like the ocean,” 

wrote Disraeli, “monotonous only to the ignorant.” Both he and Mary Anne 
were avid gardeners. The monument in the distance was a surprise she planned 
for him—a monolith dedicated to the memory of his father, Isaac. 


punned his own “Order of the B,” 
and honored the women he most ad- 
mired with brooches in the shape of a 
bee. He flattered all women, particu- 
ve queen. He called her “The 


raery \ en 
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comparison with Queen Elizabeth I, 
and onversations with 
“We a n. Their 
friend she came to 
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informa nusual for 


“Widow « 
This was 
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when he arranged the purchase of 
shares in the Suez Canal and master- 
minded the diplomacy at the Con- 
gress of Berlin, but the years were 
telling and his days at Hughenden 
were becoming more quiet. He liked 
to wrap himself in a long fur coat and 
sit in the morning sun on the terrace 
amidst his peacocks. 

He became ill and the queen sug- 
gested she would like to visit him, but 
he replied, “No, it is better not. She 
would only ask me to take a message 
to Albert.’” His funeral was at 
Hughenden in 1881. Protocol forbade 





the queen’s attendance, but she sent 
primroses, his favorite flower. 

Four days later she came to put a 
wreath of porcelain primroses on his 
grave, then went back to the house to 
have tea alone in the library. After- 
ward, she sat silently for an hour in 
his study, thinking of her friend. 

There are houses more beautiful 
than Hughenden Manor, but few 
where the life of a great man can be 
so pleasantly, even affectionately, 
conjured up from walls and furni- 
ture, books and trees. 

—Elizabeth Lambert 
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Cincent Scully 


America’s eminent 
architectural historian begins 
a new column with the 
intriguing question: Does 
MOMA always know best? 





FELICIANO 


THE REOPENING Of the Museum of 
Modern Art in May, under the di- 
rection of Richard E. Oldenburg, 
has been welcomed by everyone. Now 
doubled in exhibition space and sup- 
porting a new condominium tower, 
it had been closed since January, 
when the final stages of its reorgani- 
zation began, and that is a long time 


for MOMA to be out of business. 
Since 1929, when a small group of 
determined people, including Mrs. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., as treasuret 
named Alfre: Barr, Jr., as direc 
tor, the mus changed quar 
ters numero\ srowing sub- 
stantially in : every move 
and renovation uilding, 
by Philip L. Go ind Edward 


Durell Stone, was 1 1939, 
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and Philip Johnson’s beautiful sculp- 
ture garden was opened in 1953. In 
1963 the museum closed for five 
months while extensive additions by 
Johnson (not very happy ones) were 
made to the original building. In 
1977 the present scheme was un- 
veiled, with its elegant, forty-four- 
story, tax-exempt skyscraper by 
Cesar Pelli. In effect, the taxpayers of 
New York are now subsidizing this 
spectacularly endowed private insti- 
tution and its money-making tower. 

Should they do so? Is MOMA that 
good a thing? Have its criteria and its 
objectives tended to liberate modern 
art, or to subjugate it? How, in fact, 
has it affected the attitudes the Amer- 
ican public has adopted toward mod- 
ern art, its uses and its meanings? 
There are no simple answers to those 
questions, but one thing is sure: 
MOMA is without doubt the fore- 
most institution of its kind in the 
world. The various charges of favor- 
itism or partiality that have been 
leveled against it over the years 
have generally turned out to be with- 
out much foundation. 

Foremost among them was the 
charge of a distinct bias in favor 
of European over American artists. 
It is true that something of the sort 
was built into Alfred Barr, Jr.’s view 
of what modern art was: It was 
largely European, beginning with 
Impressionism—at first he tended to 
begin it all only with Postimpression- 
ism—and culminating in Cubism 
and abstract art and, later, in Dada 
and Surrealism. And Barr mounted 
Cefinitive exhibitions and wrote clas- 

books on those movements. 

rom the very beginning, however, 

1 insisted upon the pluralism of 
art and had been especially 
ump by the importance of the 


. 


American realist tradition. In 1929 he 
was noting the decline of Cubism and 
abstraction and the rise of realist 
painting. Indeed, he seems thereafter 
to have never ceased anticipating 
—and rather hoping for—a figural 
revival. This made him perhaps rath- 
er slow in identifying and appre- 
ciating America’s most spectacular 
achievement of the modern period, 
its Abstract Expressionist painting 
of the 1950s. Nonetheless, once the 
museum got onto Abstract Expres- 
sionism it supported it interna- 
tionally, with all its resources and 
with spectacular success. It can 
hardly be faulted there. 

Barr must be allowed a few mis- 
takes, and in fact his views, though 
they may inevitably seem rather her- 
metic by contemporary standards of 
criticism, were on the whole notably 
balanced and careful, the fruit of a 
broad culture and a wholly civilized 
turn of mind. Most of all, they were 
invariably focused on aesthetic con- 
siderations. One can hardly fault that 
approach in a museum director, if the 
aesthetics are broad enough—if, that 
is to say, they are concerned with 
form as meaning, rather than simply 
with form as form. The latter stance is 
not psychologically possible anyway, 
but it is obvious that some of those 
who were involved with the Modern 
Movement thought it was. They 
really didn’t want art to mean any- 
thing. In the broadest sense they 
wanted to escape from meaning into 
a special, lovely, air-conditioned 
world, into the museum world itself. 

The squeamish reaction of many of 
them to Picasso’s great Guernica is a 
case in point. It was emphatically not — 
Barr who said, in 1954, that “art can 
never be propaganda, whether pro- 
paganda for a bad or a good cause.” 
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This was said by August Heckscher, 
in the Herald Tribune, but it was 
clearly MOMA’s basic opinion, and it 
was a false one. Art has always been 
everything, including propaganda. It 
has, along with everything else, al- 
ways worked by focusing, distorting, 
praising, and seeking to persuade. So, 
especially, did the modern art with 
which the museum was most con- 
cerned, and so, in point of fact, did 
the museum itself, which was with- 
out question attempting to sell mod- 





“Is MOMA that good 
a thing? Have its criteria 
and its objectives tended to 
liberate modern art, or 
to subjugate it?” 


ern art to the American people, to 
incorporate it into American life and to 
domesticate it in the American home. 
It was most appropriately Nelson 
Rockefeller who said, in 1939, “We 
are all concerned in having our 
present-day surroundings more at- 
tractive. And that in the broadest 
sense is modern art.” 

That, to the museum, meant Ar- 
chitecture and Design. Uniquely, 
among museums, it created such a 
department in 1932, though finally 
separating the two categories in 1940, 
with Eliot F. Noyes as head of Indus- 
trial Design, and Philip Johnson of 
Architecture. Barr’s pluralism played 
no part here. The voice was John 
son’s, and it was impatient, hortatory 
and didactic. Johnson knew what 
modern architecture ought to be and 
set out to convert the country to his 
view. The result was the museum’s 
greatest early show, “Modern Archi 
tecture: International Exhibition 
of 1932, and the literally epoch- 
making book The International Style, 
by Henry-Russell Hitchcock and 
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Philip Johnson, which grew out of it. 

There, in keeping with the mu- 
seum’s policy throughout, the Mod- 
ern Movement was defined in purely 
visual terms. Lip service was paid to 
function, structure, and so on, but the 
criteria were all visual and, in the 
Bauhaus manner, were focused on 
the individual building, not on the 
city as a whole. Again, a situation was 
created where architecture need 
mean nothing but individual delight, 
divorced from more complex mean- 
ings and from communal concerns. 
Not surprisingly, most of the grand- 
est building complexes of the first 
third of the twentieth century were 
excluded from the canon, includ- 
ing the magnificent public housing 
of Amsterdam and Vienna. Modern 
architecture was the International 
Style, and that was that. 

The Department of Industrial De- 
sign became even more activist and 
prescriptive. Its first major exhibition 
under Eliot Noyes, “Organic Design 
in Home Furnishings,” of 1941, pro- 
duced famous chairs by Charles 
Eames and Eero Saarinen. Those by 
Eames have become modern stan- 
dards. It is true that in terms of 
comfort, durability and sculptural 
presence they hardly stand up to 
Queen Anne or Chippendale (or, I 
think, to Alvar Aalto), but they 
brought Modern Art into the home, 
and that, in 1941, was considered an 
absolute good. Under Edgar Kauf- 
mann in 1950, design became “Good 
Design,” and its laws were laid down 
in a series of exhibitions “intended to 
influence the wholesale buyers who 
determine what furnishings appear 
in stores throughout the country.” 

The Metropolitan, the Newark, 
and the Brooklyn museums had con- 
ducted similar and very successful, if 


rather less doctrinaire, programs of 
this type, from the teens through the 
thirties, and these had more or less 


introduced Art Déco to the public. 
Now, however, there was to be none 


of that. A later director was to write: 
“... the Department’s definition of 


quality excludes bizarre or merely 


unsuccessful styles, no matter how 
numerous their examples may be. 
The collection as yet includes no 
television sets, no refrigerators, no 
telephones, and only a relatively 
few mechanical appliances—not be- 
cause such objects are intrinsically 
unworthy, but because too often 
their design is determined by com- 
mercial factors irrelevant, or even 
harmful, to aesthetic quality. Even 
such sincere but unfortunate mani- 
festations as ‘modernistic’ furniture, 
which, in the 1920s, imitated the 
stepped contours of skyscrapers, are 
not eligible for inclusion.” 

It is all too easy to make fun of old 
prejudices that most of us shared, but 
the tone remains infuriating. One is 
told what is right, what is wrong; al- 
ways in terms of “aesthetic quality.” 
It was a pitilessly reductive academy, 
with very narrow laws. Worst of all, 
perhaps, it disastrously compro- 
mised the noble word Design, whose 
first meaning is of “conception,” 
with ultimate connotations of the 
“Grand Design,” and of drawing, 
disegno, the Neo-Platonic essence of 
art. It was a mighty word, now do- 
mesticated and, yes, commercialized. 

The Department of Architecture, 
too, continued to tell us how to do 
things—how to build bridges (boy, 
were there aesthetic rules for 
bridges) and suburban houses. But it 
invariably supported Frank Lloyd 
Wright no less than the Europeans, 
and, as time went on, under Arthur 
Drexler’s leadership, it began to do 
some even more remarkable things. 
In 1966 Drexler courageously brought 
about the publication of Robert 
Venturi’s Complexity and Contradiction 
in Architecture, which cut the feet 


of clay out from under the Interna- — 


tional Style. It was as epoch-making 
in its day as Hitchcock’s and Johnson’s 
book had been in theirs. In a way, it 
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was greater than theirs, which had Le 
Corbusier's Vers une architecture, of 
1923, to go on, while Venturi lit- 
‘erally initiated something new. 

But Drexler didn’t stop there. In 
1975 he took the ultimate step and set 
out to rehabilitate the Beaux-Arts with 
a splendid show, which again re- 
sulted in a distinguished publication. 
Those critics and architects who had 
come to believe that Modern architec- 
ture was only the International Style 
(a view to which, as we have seen, 


“Art has always 
been everything, including 
propaganda. It has worked 
by focusing, distorting and 
seeking to persuade.” 


they might well have been earlier in- 
troduced by MOMA itself) regarded 
Drexler’s action as cataclysmic, the 
final betrayal of everything the mu- 
seum had ever been supposed to 
stand for. One can hardly agree with 
that judgment. Modern architecture, 
as Barr had written of modern paint- 
ing, long before, “cannot be defined 
with any degree of finality either in 
time or in character, and any attempt 
to do so implies a blind faith, insuffi- 
cient knowledge, or an academic lack 
of realism.” Drexler, in a way that he 
himself perhaps did not wholly un- 
derstand (because he did sometimes 
initiate polemics against modern ar- 
chitecture as a whole during this 
period) was merely broadening the 
base, redressing an imbalance, and rec- 
ognizing the complexity of history. 
From that point of view it remains 
desirable for the Museum of Modern 
Art to continue to redefine itself in 
terms of what its subject is and — 
what the criteria for inclusion may 
be. But I for one hope it will never 
give up its pioneering attitude and 
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its fundamentally polemical stance. 
Often annoying, they constitute 
MOMA’s flavor and its charm. We 


‘need a museum like that. Certainly 


everyone knows we need MOMA. 
We can say without too much ex- 
aggeration that it is the most success- 


ful museum of its kind we have ever — 


had. Perhaps it has succeeded too 
well. Traditionally, if we may em- 
ploy that term, modern art had been 
subversive, personal, and perenni- 
ally in revolt. Of its domestication 
we have already spoken. What of its 
incorporation, which MOMA em- 
phatically brought about? 

Perhaps here we can see it all 
more plainly in Dallas, where the 
brilliantly conceived, executed, and 
arranged new museum by Edward 
Larrabee Barnes owes, like many 
museums all over the country, so 
much to MOMA’s example and, in- 
deed, to its success. In Dallas a wide 
and generous ramp, off which the 
big, bright, witty, angry and irrever- 
ent creations of modern American 
artists are displayed, leads grandly 
from the parking lot to the curiously 
empty streets on the city’s height, 
where the teeming corporate towers 
block out the sky. Under those blank 
and shining giants a pedestrian mall 
will soon connect the new museum 
with other buildings of a similar na- 
ture, the whole conceived as the cul- 
tural complement to the world of big 
bucks on the hill. 

Here in Dallas, a last holdout, the 
corporate world has been reconciled 
to modern art with a vengeance and, 
clearly, contains it. Why should it 
not? There are no ideological prob- 
lems, since the criteria are purely vi- 
sual ones. Nor do the artists seem to 
feel vitiated by the arrangement; at 
least not yet. They raise holy hell all 
over the walls. Why not? Their re- 


bellion serves the corporation too.0 — 
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For Illustrated Catalogue Send$5 to Dept AD © 1983 Sherle Wagner Corp. 
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is one a 12 ereat an sa 
who will sign a First _ itio 
of his newest book for ¥ : 
over the next 12 months! 


ras | = : SIGNED 
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: EDITION 
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ow you can acquire 

2se limited First Editions — 
handsome leather-bound 
lumes that may well become 


2 collector “‘finds”’ 


tomorrow. 


he Signed First Edition Soci- 

ety is unique in the world of 
blishing. During the coming year 
will publish no more than 12 
oks. But these will not be ordi- 
ry books. Each volume will be the 
tt publication—the First Edition 
of a major new work by one of the 
ding authors in America today. 
id each will be personally hand- 
ned by its author. 
These books will be printed on 
cially milled paper, fully and ex- 
ctly bound in fine leathers, their 
nes decorated with 22 karat gold. 
ey will not be sold in stores. The 
tire First Edition of each new title 
ll be reserved exclusively for 
mbers of The Signed First Edi- 
n Society. 
By enrolling now, you can build 
t own private library of these im- 
tan volumes. Over the next 12 
nths, you will acquire books 
ely to become some of the most 
ked-about works of our time—in 
st Editions personally signed for 
1 by America’s great authors. 
id, for as long as you wish to con- 
ue in the Society, you will be 
ong a select number of people to 
eive each new author-signed First 
ition, as it is published. 


he ultimate collector’s library 


ong knowledgeable collectors, 
st Editions have traditionally 
pn held in highest esteem. Es- 
ially First Editions that have 
bn signed by their authors. For 
n the book —like a signed work 
art— is a direct link between the 
hor and owner. 

Accordingly, as each new book is 
pared for publication, every as- 
t of the volume—from the mar- 
d endleaves of the book to the 


hand-cut leather of its binding— 
will reflect the spirit and intent of 
the work. Each author will write a 
special foreword that will appear 
only in the Signed First Edition is- 
sued by the Society. And the au- 
thor’s hand-written signature in the 
volume will be a final and fitting 
mark of approval. 

Every one of these Signed First 
Editions will be created to enhance 
the collector’s library and to add to 
the reader’s enjoyment. 

The rich texture and grain of 
leather ... the hubbed spines em- 
bellished with 22 karat gold... the 
original cover designs—these are 
books that are meant to be touched, 
admired, and read. Again and 
again. And when you do, you will 
see crisp type on thread-sewn pages. 
Original illustrations from leading 
artists. Books of such beauty and 
craftsmanship that their authors will 
be proud to sign them. And you will 
be equally proud to own them. 

For you will possess in your home 
perhaps the most desirable books of 
all: important new First Editions, 
signed by their authors and ele- 
gantly bound in leather. A private 
library to be treasured throughout 
a lifetime—and by generations 
to come. 


Long-term price guarantee— 
at no obligation 


The total number of each new First 
Edition will be limited to one vol- 
ume per member. By enrolling now, 
you will be guaranteed the issue 
price of just $35 per volume for 
three full years. And you may can- 
cel your membership at any time, 
simply by giving 30 days’ written 
notice. 

Applications will be accepted 
again in the future. However, those 
who enroll in future years will be 
unable to acquire the titles currently 
being issued. And those who do en- 
roll later will also have to pay the 
prices then prevailing. 

To enroll at the guaranteed price, 
mail the attached application by the 
special membership deadline of Au- 
gust 31, 1984. Send no money, but 
be sure to respond by that date. 


The First Editions of major new books by these 
distinguished authors are being published exclusively 
for members of The Signed First Edition Society 
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PHOTO CREDIT: Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. by Jill Krementz 
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Kurt Vonnegut Jr. 
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Joyce Carol Oates 


Signed First Editions — 
each volume a collector’s 


Traditional hubbed 
spines, embellished with 
22 karat gold. 


into the leather. 


paper will endure 
for generations. 
Page edges gilded 

with a tarnish-free finish 

for protection and beauty. 


Full leather bindings, 
with rich designs worked 


Specially milled acid-free 


treasure 


Distinctive and specially 
designed endpapers. 


Original illustrations 
from noted artists— 
exclusive to 

these volumes. 


THE SIGNED FIRST EDITION SOCIETY 
Valid only if postmarked by August 31, 1984. 


The Franklin Library 


Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enroll me as a Member of The Signed First Edition 
Society, and send me the First Editions to be published by the 
Society during the period of my three-year membership. Each 
volume will be fully bound in leather and personally signed 
by the author. There will be approximately 12 books pub- 
lished each year, and I can cancel my membership at any time 


upon 30 days’ written notice. 
I need send no money now. I will 


be billed $35.* for each 


volume in advance of shipment. This price will be guaranteed 
to me as a member for three full years. 
*Plus my state sales tax and $2.50 


for shipping and handling. 











Signature 
‘ ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. 
Mr., Mrs., Miss co 
PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
Address 
City, State, Zip = zi Et aS 





Canadian residents will be billed for each volume in advance of shipment of $47 


plus $2.50 shipping and handling (Cdn. $). 
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FOR EVERY AN TIQUE YOU'VE PASSED UP 
OVER THE YEARS, 

ASSPORT WOULD LIKE TO APOLOGIZE FOR | 

NOT BEING INVENTED SOONER. 


Buying art and antiques in Britain is, unquestionably, 
a one Of life's more rewarding experiences. But where 
viens Cael do you shop? How do you pay? And how on earth do 
Passport you get all those things home? Passport is the world’s 
first solution to these problems. 


WATHANIEL IVES | Take Passport™ over, and bring anything back. 
41 0029 velatwuw JuNevas J} Passport was invented by Michael Davis, Britain's 
' leading shipper of fine antiques—and winner of the 
Queen's Award for Export. After working 12 years to make antique shipping easier, 
Michael Davis decided to improve on antique shopping. Thus Passport was born. It gives 
you instant credit at antique shops and galleries all over 
the British Isles. Which means you can now buy virtually Tae 
anything as easily as you buy lunch. No traveler's checks. Tia teNT nD 
No letters-of-credit. Just present your Passport Card. o 7 
The solution to eyes that are bigger than your suit- 
case. Besides being welcomed by over 1,600 U.K. dealers 
and Sotheby's, Passport puts an end to shipping worries. 
Everything you buy with the Card is automatically sent to 
you—in one cost-effective shipment—whether you buy WR 
from one shop in London or dozens a hundred miles 
apart. You never fuss with packing, insurance, customs. 
And you can rest easy knowing it all goes by Michael Davis 
Shipping. We've built a reputation for getting antiques to 
your door in precisely the same glorious state they left 
the store. And you don't pay until they arrive. 


Know where to buy in Britain. And where not to. Your Passport Card entitles you to 
many valuable extras, including free private airport limousine service with selected 
London flights. But you also get something that has no price. Knowledge. There's the 
Passport Directory, with addresses and specialities of everyone who accepts the Card. 
There's a free subscription to Antiques Across the World. Finally, there's the Passport 
staff—always there, always ready to answer your questions. Tell us what you're looking for 
and we'll deliver an expert (complete with car) to help you find it. Our guides have an 
intimate knowledge of the British antiques world, and can introduce you to sources well off 
the beaten track. 


Try us now and get a live guide. Free. Passport is the antique hunter's most 
indispensable tool. And if you apply for your Card right now, you'll get one day of 
chauffeured guide service free. Another way we're changing the process of buying art 
and antiques abroad. For the better. 


PASSPORT. 
THE ANTIQUESTO-GO CARD 


-—-—_—_--—--->-------- 




















Please send me your free Passport information kit 










NAME ae 





ADDRESS xe 
CITY 2 STATE 


| eee PHONE 
Passport, 29 East 61st Street, New York, NY. 10021 
(800) 227-7212 
In NY. call: (212) 832-3661 AD/8/84 
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GUEST SPEAKER: MARELLA AGNELLI 





HOW A PERSON chooses to live is a ques- 
tion that must be applied very broad- 
ly to all aspects of life, but I think it 
has particular urgency in relation to 
selecting and decorating a house. It 
is certainly one that I always pose to 
myself at the moment I first glimpse 
a future home. I repeat it constantly 
during construction or renovation, 
and only after I have moved in— 
and even lived in the house for some 
time—does it begin to be answered. 
To me, it is a challenge and an inex- 
haustible source of personal renewal, 
this process of rethinking my way 
of living. And, ultimately, every time 
I decide to create another little out- 
post of my personal world, every- 
thing must be redefined. Needs, 
likes, whims, fantasies—all have to 
be thought through and brought into 
some kind of order. 

It is not only my tastes that I find 
changing each time, but also my per- 
ception of the world. Even homes 
themselves serve new and once- 
undreamed-of functions. Times are 
changing so fast that the house, 
which evolved so elegantly and com- 
fortably over the centuries—from its 
Medieval role as a fortress to its con- 
temporary status as a center for all 
the possibilities suggested by modern 
life; from a beautifully lighted stage 
for entertainment and conversation 
to a terminal for electronic media— 
may yet be forced to revert to its an- 
cient role as a fortress! But I still 
prefer not to think in those terms; 
rather, to concentrate on the civilized 
priorities, the things a house has al- 
ways been, and, it seems to me, must 
continue to be. In this context, func- 
tion is critical. In visualizing a new 
home, I analyze what is likely to hap- 
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Outposts of My Personal World 


pen in the morning, in the afternoon, 
in the evening—and where. In the 
nineteenth century, people were ob- 
sessed with three things: comfort, a 
slightly claustrophobic coziness, and 
status. Today, the first element is 
being reacknowledged; the second 
and third are definitely suspect! 





“A place where refuge is still to be 
found, a delightfully quiet retreat from 
the world,” is Marella Agnelli’s per- 
sonal definition of the word home. The 
cosmopolitan designer and photographer 
discusses such refuges she has created in 
Italy, Switzerland and New York. 





Everyone wants to be thought casual, 
informal, open to change and to the 
spontaneous—ideally, happy—inci- 
dent. And of course no one wants to 
be thought a snob. 

Not very long ago I would have 
said that one of my top priorities was 
to create a milieu in which my family 
would feel totally at ease and secure, 
delightfully free from the outside 
world. Now I find that young people, 


including my own children, are far 
less interested in these comforts than 
I was at their age. The young live 
much more outside the home; their 
social life is more public, and accord- 
ingly, they seem to be less concerned 
with the minutiae of domestic life. Of 
course, this may change as they ma- 
ture—a life constantly “on stage” can 
become boring. In any case, it doesn’t 
stop me from planning a place where 
refuge is still to be found, a delight- 
fully quiet retreat from the world. 

I suppose the homes I love most 
are those I am currently involved in. 
Once a house recedes into the past, it 
seems less real to me, because it is no 
longer a living, evolving thing. I have 
been lucky enough to have been 
involved, not once or twice, but many 
times, in every stage of designing a 
home—for my husband, myself and 
our family—so I have acquired some 
fairly definite ideas about what I like 
and dislike. Although, ultimately, I 
must say I love the whole sequence 
of events that begins when I see 
something—usually something with 
very little promise, because I love 
the impossible—and begin the trans- 
formation of a shell into a home. 

The northern Italian city of Turin 
is where we still spend most of our 
time. Our Villa Frescot, just outside 
the city, is a nineteenth-century 
house that was in terrible condition 
when I found it. With the help of 
Lorenzo Mongiardino, I set about re- 
storing it rather faithfully. I found 
old prints that showed typical interi- 
ors of the period, and tried to bring 
them to life. At the same time, I was 
conscious of the fact that it is absurd 
merely to copy the past rigidly, with- 
out infusing a bit of fantasy and an 
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Choose one: 


|] Comfort and luxury. 
|] The confidence of 4-wheel drive. 
|| Both of the above (in the American Eagle). 





By choosing “Both of the above” you've obviously made the right choice. 
A choice that most car makers, however, are unwilling to give you! 

Until the American Eagle. An automobile with the comfort and 
luxury of a fine road car, plus the traction and confidence of 4-wheel 
drive at the flick of a switch. So simple. So incredibly logical. 

After all, why should your family have to give up a roomy 
five-passenger interior, leather upholstering, plush carpeting, power 
windows, door locks and more for the privilege of having 4-wheel 
drive?? Or vice versa?? 

You shouldn’t. And you don’t have to. And that’s why your choice 
is so clear: the one and only American Eagle. Available in wagon or 
4-door sedan. 
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and as American as Plymouth 
Rock. Telfair. A new line of 
carpet boasting 40 colors in- 
spired by the rich, elegant mood 
of our 18th and 19th centuries. 
A carpet specifically designed 
to coordinate with the Ameri- 
can Legacy home furnishings 
collection. And Telfair is really 
tough—a Wear-Dated carpet 
that’s densely constructed with 
tightly twisted yarns. Made of 
100% spun Monsanto Ultron" 
nylon. And then treated with 
Scotchgard for extra protection 
against soil, stains and static. 
Telfair. A fresh expression of 
one of our most enduring, en- 
eee Tul area cou (ele mele haat aer 
can. And further evidence of 
what we set out to do over one 
hundred years ago: create the 
finest carpet you can sink your 
feet into. Our Telfair collection 
is available at fine stores or 
through your interior designer. 
Or write C.H. Masland & Sons, 
Box 40, Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania 17013. a 
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Jors in our newest rainbow. 





The best laid plans 
of architects and designers begin 
with PE. Guerin. 


At PE. Guerin, we've always ap- 
proached accessories as focal 
points. The critical highlights that 
make a room. Or break tt. 

Which is why discerning designers 
have been coming to us for over a 
century and a quarter for faucet sets, 
doorknobs, pulls, finials, fixtures and 
more. All, of the most exquisite de- 
sign and exceptional execution. 

rowse through our catalog. Send 
$5, name and address to: PE. Guerin, 
23 Jane Street, NY., NY. 10014. And if 
you don’t find exactly what you want, 
we’llsearch among our thousands of 
custom models, or develop some- 
thing totally unique... .just for you. 


PE. GUERIN, INC. 


Athome in the finest homes... 
for over 125 years. 








1982 Award by Classical America. 
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continental faience vases with 
Chinoiserie relief decoration. 

Height 20” 
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Jenn-Air. 
The wall oven for 
the 80S. 


Most people know about the Jenn-Air 
Grill-Range and the marvelous things it does. 

But did you know our Jenn-Air Wall 
Ovens offer equally remarkable cooking 
possibilities? 

For example, only Jenn-Air has the 
“selective-use” feature that lets you switch from 
radiant to convection cooking. 

In the convection mode, meats come 
out juicier. More tender. And some meats cook 
up to 30% faster because of the constantly 
circulating hot air. 

Two Jenn-Air Wall Ovens have a“tem- 
perature probe” that lets you preset meats for 
rare, medium-rare, or whatever. All have a timer 
so you can cook meals while you're away. And 
all are completely self cleaning. 

Choose from a variety of ovens includ- 
ing our Electronic Control shownbelow. They 
match beautifully with Jenn-Air cooktops for 
akitchen designed for the 80's. 

See your Jenn-Air dealer for a dem- 
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onstration. He's 
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GUEST SPEAKER: MARERIEAg Esme 





intelligent, affectionate revision. For 
this, Lorenzo Mongiardino was 
the perfect collaborator, managing 
to imbue his vision of the past with 
a wonderfully rosy optimism, so 
that it became the past the way it 
should have been, perhaps more 
than it ever really was. 

Another of my favorite houses is 
the one we call I] Rustico, in Pied- 
mont. This was originally two small 
farmhouses on a hillside: one eigh- 
teenth-century, one nineteenth. The 
buildings were both examples of 
what we call in Italy “spontaneous” 


Outposts of My Personal World 
continued from page 148 


architectural style—which is to say, 
vernacular, using whatever materials 
are native to the region. So the chal- 
lenge here was to maintain the Pied- 
montese tradition. This I found very 
exciting; it made me feel closer to the 
land and the simplicity of rural life. 
Then there is my apartment in 
Rome. I’m seldom in the capital, and 
when I am, it is usually only for a 
weekend, or to visit friends. So it is 
not what I consider a true home, yet 
I’m attached to it. When I worked on 
it, a few years ago, I decided on what 
was a real departure for me. I had 








Casa Loma; Toronto, Ontario, 
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friends in this particular building 
whose apartment was being designed 
by Ward Bennett. I thought he was 
such an interesting man, with a very 
rigorous point of view, that I asked 


“him to help me on my space, and 


I’m quite proud of the result. Ward 
Bennett taught me quite a lot. The 
value of lighting, for one thing—its 
critical importance in a modern in- 
terior. And how to think in terms 
of the art that is to be placed in a 
room, rather than concentrating on 
the decorative elements. Finally, Ward 
Bennett taught me the importance 





Come to Cana 


of analyzing the space itself—the 
primary concern in considering the 
potential of a room. 

Another project that has been a 
great journey of discovery for me is 
a small ski lodge in Saint-Moritz. 
Again, Lorenzo Mongiardino was 
my collaborator, and this time we 
attempted something rather differ- 
ent. The house had been designed in 
1900, by a Viennese architect named 
Virdieri. With the help of one of his 
original assistants—now, of course, 
quite an elderly man—we unearthed 
the architect’s sketches and thus 
were able to do much of the restora- 
tion in a turn-of-the-century spirit. 
But we also needed more space, so I 
asked Gae Aulenti to design a new 
wing. Now we have the juxtaposi- 


tion of several different sensibilities. 

Finally, there is my New York 
home. Manhattan fascinates me be- 
cause there, more than anywhere else 
in the world, space is of the essence. 





She usually picks 
“something with very 
little promise, because I 
love the impossible.” 





In New York I always feel that every 
centimeter of closet space is mapped 
out, every door calculated to be ex- 
actly the minimum width possible 
before inconvenience sets in. Our 


New York apartment is, in fact, more 
like a trim, sleek yacht than what I’ve 
always considered a home. But I re- 
spond to it very well. When I’m in 
New York, I seem to move faster, so I 
need a place where I can meet the de- 
mands of my schedule with maxi- 
mum efficiency. And, quite frankly, 
judging from my experience of life 
in all the places I call home, move- 
ment and change are increasingly the 
condition of societies everywhere— 
which is why I will continue to 
place importance on creating homes 
that are truly calm, sheltered places— 
spas for the soul.0 





Marella Caracciolo Agnelli, wife of Gianni 
Agnelli, chairman of the board of Fiat, contin- 
ues the career in fabric design she began in 
1973. She was interviewed by Peter Carlsen. 





The Endless Surprise. 


ontréal, Québec » 
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ome call Casa Loma a fairy tale castle - eerie towers, 
secret passages and all. 

Experience the pomp and majesty of the 
‘Changing the Guard’ ceremony, the quietness of a 
caleche ride through a golden park, or the pure whimsy 
of papier mache sculpture in an ultra-modern gallery. 

Canada will boggle your mind with things to do and 


places to see. 


Come to Canada this autumn. And surprise, surprise! 
For information to help plan your trip write: 
Canadian Tourism, Box 1192 ]8, Glenview, Illinois 60025. 


AMERICA BORDERS ON THE MAGNIFICENT 


Canada 
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hey have driven almost two 

hours to get to this place, a lake 
with an old Indian name that means 
“Fish jump out.” 

It was still dark when the man 
woke the boy and they both tiptoed 
around the house, the floorboards 
cold under their feet, getting ready. 
Getting ready consisted of climbing 
into some clothes and taking the 
sandwiches out of the refrigerator. 
The man did not make the boy wash 
his face or brush his teeth, which 
made the day seem even more special. 

They do not bring the boy's sister 
this time. She is only four and makes 
a lot of noise and thinks fish stink. 

It is just the two of them, the big one 
and the little one. “The boys,” as 
the mother calls them. 

“Do you think it’s true?” the 
boy asks. 

“Ts what true?” 

“Fish jump out.” 

The man nods. “You'll see.” 


he station wagon they have 
driven up here in is a Peugeot, 
the 505 S. 
It is a big wagon. With its rear 
seat up, it has more cargo space than 
any other wagon available in America. 





Wathingamen Geen ha lhe payload is over half a ton. 
Seats of soft, supple leathe lt is a lavishly equipped wagon. 
extra cost in the Peugeot dU \ir condit ioning is standard equip- 
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ment. Central locking. Cruise co’ 
trol. Power steering, brakes, wind 
antenna. A digital radio/cassette | 
system with six speakers. Heated 
front seats. Even side mirrors that 
de-ice themselves. All standard 
equipment. The Peugeot is very ms} 
a wagon for comfort of body. 

It is also a wagon for comfort 
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1. The Peugeot is one big wagon $17,965 (Prices of Peugeot sedans 


is designed not to wag its tail range from $11,300 to $17,670.) 

ssily from side to side on the high- Please call 1-800-447-2882 toll 

It handles exactly likeasedan. __ free in the continental U.S. for a 

You can have a Peugeot wagon facts-filled brochure and the name QS 
vinyl seats, velour seats, or of your nearest Peugeot dealer. A 
ier Seats. A fuel- injected Zaso- “Based on RO.E. manufacturer's suggested retail prices 

sngine ora turbocharged-diesel Actual prices may vary by dealer. Destination charges, Pre 

iB 3 taxes, dealer preparation, if any, and license fees are extra > ‘am UGEO ‘i 
ne. Prices range from $ 2. 135 to Cargo-carrying capacity based on EPA measurements or) 
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C) 1984, Peugeot Motors of America, Inc 
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“FABRICS: THE 


CROWNING TOUCH 
IN REUPHOLSTERY” 


H. Albert Phibbs 
FA SID Interior Designer 


Why do homemakers invariably think of reupholstery fabric-first? It's 
not illogical. Fabric reflects your taste, your style. It carries out your 
decor. And it should live well. So, if you are reupholstering for the 
savings and good value, you have another advantage in the exten- 
sive selection that reupholstery offers. 


A WORLD OF CHOICE. Bade reupholstering establishments can 
carry a thousand samples. Smaller 
shops have hundreds. You also 
choose from different grades of 
quality. You have plenty of room to 
maneuver within a budget and still 
find the floral, the small print, the 
pastel tone you visualized and 
that works well with your room 
scheme. 


CHOOSING FOR WEAR. Wear is 
judged by a classic rule: “The 
tighter the weave the longer the 
wear. This means: threads to 
the inch. One inch of fabric with 5 
thick threads doesn't have the 













Sensational glazed ceramics from the T’ang Dynasty. 


3. Globular jar with glazed petals standing on 
Be beautifully molded lion paw feet. 
: 644"; Width: 914”. 
erie] Barr guardian figure wearing a 





strength of one inch packed tight with 30 to 40 thin threads. Hold the 
fabric up to the light. The less light that shows through, the tighter 
the weave. Natural fibers take color richly. Man-mades have great 
strength and resilience. Hence, the blendings; Cotton with polyes- 
ter, or rayon, for example. 

A_NEW TREND. For real wear vitality, rich color and easy clean- 
ability, leather-look upholstery is appearing in many homes of dif- 
ferent decor. It has new fashion importance for the way it sets off a 
piece of furniture with great-polish and style. And it’s versatile—as 
easily at home on a Queen Anne style chair as on a modern 
pillowback sofa piled with toss cushions. 

DECORATOR NAUGAHYDE. When choosing a fabric, it pays to 
look into soft, supple Naugahyde. It has the mellow texture of leather 
with its own unique advantages. It drapes and tucks fluidly, has a 
pliant hand, and is so rich in color varieties, that it's coming out of the 
casual room and into the living room with a fresh decorator flair. 
Among the more than 600 colors are a Delft Blue, a soft Navy, 
Pimento Red, Terra Cotta, Moss Green, and many soft beiges and 
grays. It's effortlessly cleanable, too. Compared to a soft fabric 
covered sofa that can be 85% cleaned, a Naugahyde sofa (and a 
white one at that) can be 100% cleaned. It's spot and stain resistant 
so it doesn't need a soil resistant finish. And for durability it's in a 
class by itself. 


WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET, 
“Reupholstery, What's In It For You?” 
Uniroyal, Inc., Dep. AD-3-AU, P.O. Box 2000 
Mishawaka, Indiana 46544. 

Please enclose $1.00 to cover mailing costs. 


THE HOMEOWNER’S GUIDE TO REUPHOLSTERY, FRO REUPHOLSTERY, FROM 


NAUGAHVDE 


BRAND FABRIC 
Sponsored in cooperation with the Naugahyde Distributors Council. 
Naugahyde” is a Uniroyal registered trademark for its quality viny! fabric. 
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“Due to the artist's failing health 
we Sadly reserve the right to withdraw 
this offering without notice. 
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On Eleuthera, the isolation is Segvous tae ara Pia eae Couns 
splendid: Pristine beaches, hideaway 433 399) 

coves, secluded cottages, luxurious 
hotels, warm people. Only a boat 
ride away are Spanish Wells and 


Harbour Island, where the 17th 


For a free brochure on Eleuthera, and other 
Family Islands, write to Bahamas, PO. Box 
523850, Miami, FL 33152. 














century is gloriously preserved. rele 

Eleuthera is easily reached from pee 

Miami or Nassau by convenient air ay 

service via Bahamasair. eee AD 8 EL 


Eleuthera. One of the islands that make It Better In The Bahamas. 










| ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-300-247-5470 


Pirates For Customer Service 

















As our valued custcmer, you deserve the best available service. We have 


rat Td Statfed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
rm your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 


mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
sults. Please have your mailing label or 


‘e as : bscription notice on hand when you call. 
nt tn ; lt you prefer, you may write us. Please 
tach your mailing label and send cor- 
‘ sponde ice to 
tea Architectural Digest 


‘ ; P. O. Box 10040 
| ; Des Moins iA 50340-0040 
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SAVE 50% AND MORE OFF 
NORMAL RETAIL 


Down 


Comforters 


& DOWN PILLOWS 
FACTORY DIRECT PRICES 


Down comforters are for those who 
appreciate luxury and love warmth. 
Hand-guided sewing and the finest white 
European down... nature's best insula- 
tion ...go into every comforter we make. 
These comforters are covered with a 
down proof cotton/polyester fabric, 
woven to stay on your bed. Coordinat- 
ing down pillows are the perfect 
complement for total sleep comfort. 


We're the factory outlet for Gillette 
Indystries (founded in 1911), the national 
manufacturer of Bill Blass women’s dawn 
coats. We're America’s Down Experts 
manufacturing down comforters, down 
pillows and other quality down products 
in Wisconsin. Call or write for your free 


down catalog. 1-800-356-9367 































































Channel Down Comforters Colors . 
_)Twin (60’x86") $75 (jJLt. Blue | 
| }Queen/Full (86"x86") $105 | |Beige 
CKing (102"x86") $135 CiDusty Rose 
(Crib Comforter (36’x50”)§39 OPink 
| Lt. Blue 
Reversible Channel | 
| Down Comforters __. Color 
l OTwin (60’x86") °85 COLt. Blue/ 
C)Queen/Full(86’x86")S115 Slate Blue | 
| CiKing (102’x86") $145 CBeige/_- 
Caramel | 
| Down Pillows Colors | 
| (Standard (20’x26”) $35 CILt. Blue 
(JQueen (20°x30") $45 CBeige | 
| CiKing (20°x36") 5 Dusty Rose | 
| CBaby /Boudoir (12’x16")$25 OPink | | 
OOLt. Blue 
| Dorner sy PHONE 1-800-356-9367 


TOLL-FREE: Use your credit card. OR ORDER BY 
| MAIL: 0M.C. OVISA (Am. Exp. Check 

















| Acct, No,;___|__  E pi _i 
Comforters: $____ +§ = eee 
| Pillows: $. +$_ =H 


| Ship. & Hdlg. -$5.00 per item: $___ 
| TOTAL: $__m | 
| Signature: 
Address: v 
| City, State, Zip I 


| Send to: The Company Store, Dept R 21, 1205 S. 7th St., La 
Crosse, WI 54601. Guarantee: If for any reason you are not 
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In the tradition of the American blacksmith’s art, the exquisite reproductions of the 
American Museum Brass Collection are forged under intense heat and 
pressure. The Oglethorpe Trivet, from The Historic Savannah Foundation, | parpwin 
$35, at fine stores throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


Baldwin Brass. The affordable heirloom. 











A Lovely George Ili Reproduction Bowfront 
Chest of 4 Graduated Drawers made in England 
of Finely Figured Mahogany and Hand Finished toa 
Luxurious Brown Colour. The Top and Drawer Fronts 
are Crossbanded and Inlaid with Satinwood. 37”W x 20!2”D x 32”H 


WOOD & HOGAN 


America’s most distinguished wholesale source for Fine English Furniture 
305 East 63rd Street, New York 10021 / Telephone: 212 —355-1335 
Sole American distributors for Norfolk Antique Company 
In Dallas: Gerald Hargett, Inc., 350 Dallas Design Center 
In Houston: Gerald Hargett, Inc., 5120 Woodway 


PREVIEWS 











Coming Next— 
in September 


. 





Profiles: 

LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS 
Portrait of a quintessential 
New Yorker and insightful 

social historian. d 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


Kindling tradition 
in a Manhattan residence 
by Mario Buatta. 


A dash of brio spices 
the inventive home built 
by Diana Kennedy 
in Zitacuaro. 


David Mlinaric adds 
his imprint to the historic 
luster of Yorkshire’s 
Nostell Priory. 


Romanticism infuses 
Frank Peter LoVascio’s plan 
for a country house in 
upstate New York. 


The Beverly Hills home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Freddie Fields 
takes on a refreshingly 
contemporary guise. 


Inspired by Alma-Tadema, 
Marika Carniti Bollea evokes 
echoes of ancient Rome 
in Sardinia. 








PREVIEWS 





ARCHITECTURAL 
DIGEST 





Architectural Digest Visits: 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
amid the comfortable warmth 
of the American maestro’s 
Manhattan apartment. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Architecture: 
The not-so-plain geometry 
of a house by Laurence Booth 
in an Illinois woodland. 


Gardens: 
A potpourri of heathers in 
a French landscape. 


—_ The Collectors: 
Francisco Godia assembles 
treasures in Barcelona. 


Art: 
Images of Egypt whisper 
across the ages. 


Antiques: 
Cabinets of yore possessed 
of glowing inner secrets 


Decorative Arts: 
Richard Meier’s 
architectural design for 
a major collection at the 
High Museum. 


AND MORE— 





RSDO88CT 


“At every level, 
The Regent of Sydney offers || 
service polished 
to perfection.” 








Polished marble floors. 
Tiers of gleaming brass. 
A remarkable standard 
of cuisine. 

And service that leaves 
nothing to be desired. 
The Regent of Sydney. 
A hotel that outshines f 
the rest. 


the 


A REGENT ® INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 








U.S.A. TOLL FREE 800-545-4000; SYDNEY 238-0000, TELEX 73023 OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


— 





ALBUQUERQUE. CHICAGO. FiJl. HONG KONG. KUALA LUMPUR. MANILA. MELBOURNE. NEW YORK. PUERTO RICO SYDNEY WASHINGTON | 

















Reproduction of an eight 
light gilt bronze and cut 
crystal Russian Chandelier. 
Height approx. 38’X I 
Width approx. 28” 
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ARIZONA 
Finch Associates— 
Kitchens & Interiors 
2222 N. 24th St 
Phoenix, AZ 85006 
(602) 244-8808 


Kitchens of Distinction 
1940 East Winsett Street 
Tucson, AZ 85719 
(602) 623-5891 


ARKANSAS 
Creative Cabinetry 
8218 Cantrell 
Little Rock, AR 72207 
(501) 225-1107 


CALIFORNIA 
House of Kitchens Inc 
1325 Solano Avenue 
Albany, CA 94706 
(415) 525-9576 


St. Charles Fashion Kitchens 
& Baths 

7426 Girard Street 

La Jolla, CA 92037 

(619) 454-9133 


St. Charles of Los Angeles 
8660 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 655-7812 


Kitchens by Meyer, Inc 
15405 Los Gatos Bivd., #103 
Los Gatos, CA 95030 

(408) 358-4152 


Kitchens by Meyer, Inc 
278 Castro St 
Mountain View, CA 94041 
(415) 968-8318 
Carefree Kitchens, Inc 
453 N. Anaheim Blvd 
Orange, CA 92668 
(714) 634-4601 
Kitchens, Inc 

1617 18th St 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 441-4414 


Aegean Bath & Kitchen 
Design Center 

4373 University Avenue 

San Diego, CA 92105 

(619) 563-4196 

Continental Kitchens & Baths 

340 West Portal 

San Francisco, CA 94127 

(415) 661-6776 


Landsberg & Associates, Inc 
101 Henry Adams Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 864-5151 


L & W Home Center 
8812 Las Tunas 

San Gabriel, CA 94776 
(213) 287-1131 
Lamperti Incorporated 
1241 Andersen Dr 

San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 454-1623 


International Design Center 
4093 State Street 

Santa Barbara, CA 93110 
(805) 967-1113 


The Studio/Kitchen, Bath and Tile 
1122 State Street 

Santa Barbara, CA 93101 

(805) 965-0083 


The Cabinet Gallery 
1585 Botelho Drive 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
(415) 930-7410 


COLORADO 
Kitchens at the Depot, Ltd 
76 S. Sierra Madre 
Colorado Springs, CO 80903 
(303) 635-3619 
Kitchens by Kline 
2640 East Third 
Denver, CO 80206 
(303) 399-5802 


HAWAII 
Kitchen Center of Hawaii 
250 Ward Ave 
Honolulu, HI 96814 
(808) 521-7447 


{DAHO 
St. Charles Northwest 
516 S. 9th Street 
Boise, ID 83702 
(208) 345-8123 
Kitchen Classics 
560 S. Arthur 
Pocatello, ID 83201 
(208) 232-0432 


IOWA 
St. Charles Kitchens 
by Friedl, Inc 


1013 Mt. Vernon Road S.E 
Cedar Rapids, |A 52403 
(319) 366-7122 


NDS Company 
3839 Merle Hay Road 
Des Moines, |A 50310 
(515) 276-5500 


Modern Materials Company 
514 lowa Street 

Sioux City, IA 51102 

(712) 277-2432 


KANSAS 
St. Charles Fashion Kitchens 
of Kansas City 
4920 Johnson Drive 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66205 
(913) 432-3636 


The Kitchen Place, Inc 
1634 East Central 
Wichita, KS 67214 
(316) 263-2249 


MINNESOTA 
St. Charles Kitchens 
by Contardo 
926 East Fourth Street 
Duluth, MN 55805 
(218) 728-5171 


St. Charles of Minnesota 
5010 France Avenue South 
Edina, MN 55410 

(612) 926-2778 


MISSOURI 
Glen Alspaugh Company 
9808 Clayton Road 
St. Louis, MO 63124 
(314) 993-6644 
(Also see Shawnee 
Mission, KS) 


MONTANA 
McPhie Cabinetry 
435 E. Main St 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406) 586-1709 


The Cabinet Company, Inc 
900 8th Avenue South 
Great Falls, MT 59405 
(406) 727-0860 


Creative Kitchens 
160 2nd Avenue E.N 
Kalispell, MT 59901 
(406) 257-8220 


Creative Kitchens 
224 Central Avenue 
Whitefish, MT 59937 
(406) 862-5757 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska Custom Kitchens 
4601 Dodge Street 
Omaha, NE 68132 
(402) 556-1000 


NEVADA 
Pioneer Kitchens & Baths 
669 E. Moana Lane 
Reno, NV 89502 
(702) 826-1900 


NEW MEXICO 
Creative Kitchens, Inc 
503 State Avenue N.W. 
Albuquerque, NM 87102 
(505) 242-8474 


OKLAHOMA 
Kitchen Interiors 
2761 N. Country Club Drive 
Oklahoma City, OK 73116 
(405) 843-9363 


Imperial Kitchens 

3301 S. Harvard Avenue 
Tulsa, OK 74135 

(918) 749-7317 


OREGON 
Neil Kelly Co 
804 N. Alberta 
Portland, OR 97217 
(503) 288-7461 


TEXAS 
Regency Bath & Kitchen Showroom 
Wellington Square Shopping Center 
|-40 & Georgia 
Amarillo, TX 79102 
(806) 353-5559 


Cabinetry by St. Charles 
2712 Bee Caves Road 
Suite 122 

Austin, TX 78746 

(512) 327-6959 


Brad Pence Company 
4508 Lovers Lane 
Dallas, TX 75225 
(214) 750-0271 


St. Charles by Droste 
6505 Camp Bowie Blvd 
Fort Worth, TX 76116 
(817) 763-5031 


St. Charles Fashion Kitchens, Inc 
3413 E. Greenridge 

Houston, TX 77057 

(713) 783-7780 

Dick Sowell Appliance Mart 

304 East Highway 83 

McAllen, TX 78501 

(512) 686-6591 


Norm's Kitchen Center, Inc 
1404 S Oakes 

San Angelo, TX 76903 
(915) 653-1566 


St. Charles of San Antonio 
15677 San Pedro 

San Antonio, TX 78232 
(512) 496-6719 


St. Charles Designs, Inc 
3203 S. Loop 363 

PO. Box 1283 

Temple, TX 76503 

(817) 774-7113 


UTAH 
Craftsman Kitchens & Baths 
by St. Charles 
2200 S. Main St 
Salt Lake City, UT 84115 
(801) 487-1041 


Millet’'s Professional Kitchen 
Designers 

640 E. Wilmington Avenue 

Salt Lake City, UT 84106 

(801) 467-0222 


WASHINGTON 
Landsberg & Associates 
5701 Sixth Avenue South 
Seattle, WA 98108 
(206) 762-9132 


Kitchens & Baths by Blodgett 
4515 44th S W 

Seattle, WA 98116 

(206) 937-7712 


St. Charles by Contardo 
of Spokane, Inc 

South 104 Freya 

Spokane, WA 99202 

(509) 534-5410 

WYOMING 

Kitchens by Gardcrafted 

300 W. Yellowstone 

Casper, WY 82601 

(307) 265-2548 

Kitchens by Gardcrafted 








120 N. Sixth E. Suite 202 
Riverton, WY 82501 
(307) 856-28 

INTERNA 
ST. CHARLES INTERNATIONAL 
610 Enterprise Drive 


Oak Brook, IL 60521 
(312) 654-4560 


LE hotles 





When you visit 

our showroom, 

you'll understand why 
St. Charles is regarded 
as, simply, the best. 


Beneath our fashionable 
exteriors, you'll discover 
engineering details as 
practical as they are 
imaginative —a big part 
of why we are so adroit 
at making a room so 
stunning, so sensible. 


There are other reasons 
of course. Every kitchen 
is custom designed. 
There is a nearly limitless 
assortment of colors, 
textures, styles and 
materials. Perhaps most 
importantly, the 
installation occurs with 
dependable ease. 


A St. Charles dealer 

can make every room in 
your home this elegant, 
this intelligent. 


Visit a St. Charles 
showroom and receive 
a complimentary 
brochure. Or send $8 to 
St. Charles Mfg. Co., 

St. Charles, IL 60174. 
Please include mailing 
instructions and the 
name of this magazine. 
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CATALOGS “US.A° 
‘Your Shopping Guide 
for Home and Fashion For 


Architectural Digest Readers 


Fill out coupon at the bottom of 
.the opposite page and mail today. 


THE 
ART IN STITUTES 
OF 

CHICAGO 


1. Enjoy a unique shopping experience by 
mail. Intriguing holiday gifts that reflect the 
Art Institute’s world-renowned collections. 
Outstanding art publications, embossed 
stationery, Christmas cards, wall and en- 
gagement calendars featuring the mu- 
seum’s greatest Impressionist works, and 
reproductions of paintings, sculptures, and 
jewelry are among the special gifts found 
in this 32-page Fall catalogue. $1.00. 
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5. GARNET HILL—THE ORIGINAL NAT- 
URAL FIBERS CATALOG. An unrivaled in- 
ternational collection of exceptional natu- 
ral fiber bedding, clothing, intimate 
apparel and personal accessories, for dis- 
cerning adults and some very fortunate 


children. 


Live with Garnet Hill. Send for your two- 
year subscription, $3.00 for four issues. 
And be sure to visit us when you're travel- 


ing in New England. 


Creative Home 


9.A new catalog of decorating accents. . . 
Shimmering light touches to brighten a dark 
corner. Country freshness to excite a kitchen. 
Imported luxuries that make a statement 
about your good taste. From a magnificent 
needle-point Kasmir rug to a single flower- 
filled silver candleholder, The Creative 
Home will give you fresh answers to decorat- 
ing, enhancing and personalizing your 
home. The Fall Catalog— $3.00. 


Fill out coupon on opposite page. 


CATALOGS °US.A° 


“Your Shopping Guide for Home and Fashion 


If you think it’s summertime, guess again. It’s really Fall and can Christmas be far behind! These fabulous catalogs are bursting with new ideas for the exciting 
months ahead. Choose from a spectacular variety of merchandise—exquisite museum reproductions; Christmas cards; fine furniture from noted craftsmen; home 
furnishings and decorative accessories; famous-name merchandise at savings up to 70%; American and European clothing for children; exceptional toys; exciting 

Fall designer fashions; fascinating paperweights; natural fiber clothes and bedding; linens; rugs; imported luxuries; jewelry; collectibles; an advance look at a 


bounty of Christmas gifts . . 


en 
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2. Celebrate Christmas |. Magnin-style. 
Shop with ease at home from our gala holi- 
day Reflections® catalog, a collector- 
quality presentation packed with personal 
luxuries to fill the biggest wish—and every 
little one, too. From magnificent designer 
fashion and fragrance to gourmet indul- 
gences—gifts for the entire family. Then, 
through the year, receive 6 more editions: 
4 fashion, 2 sale. Experience the new stan- 
dard. One year $3.50. 


6. The Grand Finale catalogue is filled with 
luxury merchandise from famous com- 
panies at 30% to 70% off the original retail 
price. You'll find exquisite jewelry, de- 
signer clothing, china, luggage and unique 
gifts, all at close-out prices. Satisfaction is 
guaranteed. Sorry, U.S. addresses only. To 
receive a full year of catalogues, including 
the Christmas issue, send $2.00. 





MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
BOSTON 


3. Discover the MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
BOSTON by mail. Send for the Museum’s 
new catalog and explore 68 full-color 
pages of unique gifts, reproduced from our 
renowned collections. You'll find jewelry, 
scarves, sculpture, glassware, cookware, 
posters, books, Christmas cards, children’s 
educational games, and more. Send $1.00 
for a year’s subscription to our catalog. 


TUN Zenines 
DESTINY 


7. Avery special catalog for children. Euro- 
pean and American clothing for infants 
through size 14. Beautiful books, unique 
toys from around the world and educa- 
tional computer software. Over 50 pages 
of the best selections for your child. One 
year subscription $2.00. 


HOME DECOR/RUGS 


. and much more. Order from the coupon below and the catalogs will be sent directly to you by the companies offering them. 


olaamingcale's 


BY MAIL LTD 


~ 


CATALOGS U.S.A" 


4. Now, Bloomingdale’s By Mail can bring 
our Living Quarters to yours. No one has 
ever been quite as at-home with home 
furnishings as we. Now, the best in the 
house is available to you. For only $4 
(which goes toward your first purchase) 
we'll send you our first in a series of home 
furnishings catalogues. Others will follow. 
Ever wonder why we're like no other store 
in the world? Here it is, in living proof. 


HORCHOW 


8. Horchow delivers to your doorstep the 
best of everything from daily practicalities 
to once-in-a-lifetime luxuries: gifts, deco- 
ratives, fine linens, fashions, accessories, 
jewelry and collectibles. Shop by mail or 
toll-free telephone. To receive a full year of 
Horchow catalogues, including our big 
Holiday issues, send $3.00. 





— Send to: CATALOGS U.S.A., Dept. AD 884 — 
P.O. Box 460, Stony Point, New York 10980 


Offer expires 





Your Shopping Guide September, 25, 1984 


10. The Collectors’ Paperweights Price 
Guide and Catalogue features a new and 
exquisite full-color listing of 243 antique 
and contemporary paperweights. Price re- 
deemable on any purchase of $100 or 
more and includes quarterly publication of 
Paperweight News from L.H. Selman Ltd. 
121 pages. $10. 


ru 


11. Fine quality furniture, accessories, and 
rugs from the craftsmen of Hekman, Cen- 
tury, Stiffel, Frederick Cooper, Thayer Cog- 
gin, Howard Miller, Karastan, and many 
more. From the latest contemporary, to the 
richest traditional, along with Italian, 
French and Oriental room designs. Send 
$2 (applicable to order). 





— 2. 1. Magnin ($3.50) 


— 4. Bloomingdale's ($4) 


Checkto the left of each listing the catalogs you want. 
Enclose a check or M.O. for the total, including a 
$1.00 mailing charge. Allow 4-6 weeks for deliv- 
ery. Send to: CATALOGS U.S.A., Dept. AD 884 
P.O. Box 460, Stony Point, New York 10980 


— 1. Art Institute of Chicago ($1) —— 7, My Child’s Destiny ($2) 


— 8. Horchow ($3) 


3, Museum of Fine Arts — 9. Creative Home ($3) 


Bostoni(Si) ——10. Paperweights ($10) 


5 p| 2 
5. Garnet Hill ($3) 11. Spiegel ($2) 


— 6. Grand Finale ($2) 


total cost of catalogs ordered = $ 








ADD $1.00 MAILING CHARGE _ $1.00 
Total Enclosed $ ~~ 
Name 
Address 
Citys States Zip 


Make check or money order payable to: CATALOGS U.S.A 
No cash or stamps please 


ADVERTISERS: If you would like information on advertising in future Catalogs U.S.A. pages, contact Stanley |. Fishel, 635 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10022 (212) 350-1800 
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READERS DIRECTORY 


A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue 


Pages 40-47: 
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BOO NBO 
WHEN THE QUALITY 
OF LIFE AND THE 
MAGIC OF LIVING 
ARE WITHIN 
YOUR COMMAND. 


Priced under $60,000... Why wait to be nice to yourself? 
Please write or call for your nearest Excalibur dealer: 


Excalibur Automobile Corporation, Department E, 
1735 S. 106th St., Milwaukee, WI 53214. 414-771-1815. 
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IT IS A RARE HOTEL 
THAT IS A DESTINATION 
IN ITSELF. 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 
NEW YORK @ WASHINGTON 





SERRE aE RR I Tod RY ARIS 





FOR RESERVATIONS, CALL TOLL-FREE: NEW YORK, 800-223-7990; WASHINGTON 800-424-8008 


ThéJeading! Hotels of thé World. 


Pages*54-57: 


~ New York 10022, 212/753-8871 
“Norman Jaffe, Ala 


Pages 58-63: 








Michael Taylor, asip 
9 Twenty-fifth Avenue North, San Francisco 
California 94121, 415/668-7668 


Michael de Santis, asip 
1110 Second Avenue, New York 


Box 171, Bridgehampton | 
New York 11932, 516/537-3359 | 


Asprey & Co. PLC 
165 New Bond Street, London W1 | 
England, 44-1-493-6767 | 
Cartier Ltd. 

175 New Bond Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-493-6962 
Christie’s Geneva 

8, place de la Taconnerie, Geneva 
Switzerland, 41-22-282544 
Hansueli Frohlich 

Marktgasse 26, 9000 St. Gallen 
Switzerland, 41-071-233212 

S. J. Phillips Ltd. 

139 New Bond Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-629-6261 

A La Vieille Russie 

781 Fifth Avenue, New York 
New York 10022, 212/752-1727 
Wartski 

14 Grafton Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-493-1141 





Pages 64-73: 


Robert Metzger, AsipD 
210 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York . 
New York 10022, 212/371-9800 


Pages 84-91: 


Steve Chase 
69-846 Highway 111, Rancho Mirage 
California 92270, 619/324-4602 


Pages 98-103: 


Valerian Rybar & Daigre Design Corp. 
601 Madison Avenue, New York 

New York 10022, 212/752-1861 

8, rue d’Anjou, Paris 

France, 33-1-265-0068 
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The morning light of Monte Carlo hails the dawn of Sea Goddess 


For once tn your life, 
the reality exceeds the dream. 


Welcome to Sea Goddess I. 


The dream was to create a cruise ship with the 
elegance and unregimented lifestyle of a regal yacht. 


Now that the dream is a reality, you can begin to see 
why even those who had never desired a cruise are 
changing their minds. For Sea Goddess I is anew 
vision of a vacation at sea as well as a new concept ofa 
cruise ship. 

She is designed and built to sail to exclusive yacht 
marinas and ports of call that larger ships simply 
annot navigate. And everywhere you look, there is 
omething you have not seen on a cruise ship before. 


A unique platform astern folds down to the’sea for 
indsurfing and waterskiing. An Outdoor Café 
welcomes you with a waterfall. A Club Salon, a Piano 
ar and an intimate Casino inspire the ambiance of a 
private club. And each day, fresh flowers grace each 
alon and suite. 

Each of her 58 spacious outside suites is appointed 
in white oak, rich fabrics, soft colors and unique 
amenities, including a private bar stocked with the 
spirits of your choice. 

Her European staff is impeccable. Her china, silver 
and crystal are exquisite. Her wines and spirits are 
omplimentary. Her international cuisine is 











unequaled. And her suite service is ‘round the clock. 

Sea Goddess I is also the essence of an overnight 
success. Members of the press from across Europe and 
the United States have lavished her with praise. 
American travel agents who met her in Monte Carlo 
agree that she exceeds their greatest expectations. 
And, most significantly, one of every five people on her 
first two Mediterranean cruises either extended their 
cruise or immediately reserved a later one. 

There is, in fact, only one other cruise ship in the 
world like Sea Goddess I. Her name is Sea Goddess II. 
And together, the two ships offer you a choice of five 
Mediterranean itineraries and two Caribbean 
itineraries. 

Sea Goddess I invites you to cruise the 
Mediterranean this summer or the Caribbean 
beginning October 20. And Sea Goddess II will begin 
her Inaugural Cruise in the Mediterranean May 4, 1985. 

The 1984 rate for each one-week cruise is $ 3,300 per 
person, double occupancy. Or, if you prefer, you can 
charter either Sea Goddess I or Sea Goddess II as 
your own private yacht. 

For a 1984/85 brochure, now is the time to consult 
your Travel Agent. 









} 













Sea Goddess Gruises Limited 
Sea Goddess I and Sea Goddess II are registered in Norway. 


Sea Goddess Cruises Limited, 5805 Blue Lagoon Drive, Miami, Florida 33126. (800) 458-9000 Nationwide. (800) 457-9000 in Florida. 


Toronto (416) 964-2569*London (01) 729-1929*Hamburg (040) 356-0000° Paris (01) 260-3663 * Zurich (01) 441-261 
Antwerp (03) 234-0033 ° Milan (02) 54-56-291 + Oslo (02) 55-33-94° Vienna (0222) 522661 ° Madrid (091) 248-91-01 + Sydney (02) 20517 
Latin America, Mexico or the Caribbean: contact your American Express office 















You start with a dream... 
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it comes true with Mechel Des 


We take the fear out of decorating 


hether you're decorating your first dream house or 

you've done it before; don’t settle for less than a 
true reflection of your dreams. Whether you consult a 
professional or go it alone; decorating decisions are 
tough. “Is the color right?” “Will my friends like it?” “Am 
I getting my money’s worth?” 
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The new Showpieces collection answers your needs 








ur sophisticated styling belongs to you. 

In the “dream come true business’, our long experi-_| 
ence allows us to offer you the newest colors, designs and, 
of course, the finest quality wallcoverings and related } 
fabrics. Your friends will admire your choice: — 
The look of MITCHELL DESIGNS. | 





Please send $2 for a 16 page, full color brochure with samples to: Mitchell Designs Dept. A, P.O. Box 831, Culver City, CA 90232 


Pattern Shown: FANTASIE Furnishings and Sconse; Italdesign Center, Inc. Chandelier; International Lighting Concepts Corp. 


Accessories; Dolbi-Cashier/Vincent Lippe Showroom 
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Carpet; Decorative Carpets, Inc. Tile; The Tile Studio, Inc. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 


f= Proudly Presents... . 
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sit rambling woodlands and open meadows, stately 
ssical gardens and serene Oriental retreats. Take a stroll 
ng a pond edged with lilies. Walk through masses 
idaffodils. Wander through the elegantly manicured 
ounds of a secluded manor house, or spend a quiet day 
a field carpeted with wildflowers. 
ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST offers you a rare 
Sportunity to enter 33 of the world’s most magnificent 
irdens—enchanting retreats many of which are not 

jen to the public. GARDENS vividly brings to life 
ndscapes from locales as varied as Europe, the tropics, 
© Orient, the desert and North America. 

‘Meet the remarkable men and women whose bound- 
is imagination and unstinting care created the 3 
radises captured in this lavish volume. People as ML 
florful as their creations, whose gardens F 
# their proudest legacy. ide 
‘Beautifully presented in an Lea 
gant slipcase, GARDENS “6 

E tures more than 250 ee 
Squisite full-color olga 
Fotographs. 

Yu'll learn 

¥out garden- t 
bz history, great 
erdeners of the 
Est and present, 
erdening styles, fashions 
aid trends. ARCHITECTURAL 
Lb GEST GARDENS 1s filled 
\th ideas that you can transplant 
ficreate your own personal Se rn 
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pradise, even if its only a dream | SECES TED RETAIL Dice a ie 
erden in which you can escape Iawee. please send me copy/ copies ae Bi a 
: e es IIT ROTYT I Mra Cia TRC ee ESSE eaate 
E your own private world. | of ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST ard #______Exp. date. 
GARDENS at $29.95 each—a savings of ; - 
Each coupon and mail to: | $10.95—plus shipping and handling* Signature BARE? rte ' 
I> Knapp Press, 111 10th St., P.O. Box | I understand that if not completely All credit card orders must hay | 
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Dinner Party .* 
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Here is all the help you need to serve a sensational dinner 
or give a party so wonderfully original, so totally relaxed, 
so completely organized—that you will enjoy it just as 
much as your guests. 

Whether you’re planning a big party or a small gather- 
ing for family and good friends, an intimate, romantic 
dinner or a gala buffet, a late-night supper or a light 
summer picnic, The Bon Appetit Dinner Party Cookbook 
offers the perfect bill of fare. Choose a Casual Supper, 
such as “A Family Affair” highlighted by Marinated 
Boned Lamb with Zinfandel Sauce. Or perhaps an Ele- 
gant Dinner, such as “A Touch of Sophistication,” featur- 
ing Medallions of Veal in Brown Sauce with Port and 
Ginger. 

There are 33 spectacular menus in all. But The Bon 
Appetit Dinner Party Cookbook doesn’t stop there. Every 
menu includes: 

* A convenient shopping list —to pre- 
vent a last-minute run to the store 

* A timetable countdown — gives you a 
detailed preparation strategy you can 
follow easily to avoid long hours in 
the kitchen and last-minute panics 

* Helpful wine suggestions —answer 
any questions about what to serve 
with the meal 

And a mix and match chart at the back of the book 


INTRODUCING 
The Bon Appétit 


Dinner Party 
Cookbook 





enables you to change the menus to suit your tastes, 
giving a total of 66 more menu plans. 

Every one of the easy-to-follow recipes has been tested 
and streamlined in the kitchens of Bon Appétit. Practical 
yet elegant, with over 150 full-color photographs, The 
Bon Appetit Dinner Party Cookbook is the party cook- 
book you don’t have to give a party to love. 

Order now and you'll receive FREE—Bon Appétit’s 
Cocktail Parties —a 32-page bonus gift booklet full of 
exciting party drink ideas and recipes for cocktail tidbits 
and appetizers. It’s our gift to you whether or not you 
decide to keep The Bon Appétit Dinner Party Cookbook. 


Detach coupon and mail to: The Knapp Press, 111 roth St., 
P.O. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50381-0248 


| Yes, please send me __ copy/copies of The Bon Appétit 
Dinner Party Cookbook at $24.95 each plus shipping and 
handling.* I understand that if not completely satisfied I may 
return it within 21 days and owe nothing further. I can keep 
Cocktail Parties regardless. 


_— Bill me __ Charge my order to: __ MasterCard —_ Visa 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Card # Exp. date | 
(If MasterCard, include Interbank # shown above your name.) | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Signature 





(All credit card orders must have signature.) 


Name 





Address 
City State Zip 


“For shipments to CA, IL or IA applicable sales tax will 
be added. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. All orders W73 
subject to approval of The Knapp Press 








Also available at your local bookstore and other fine retail stores. 


© 1984 Knapp Communications Corp. 


For the collector who knows 
that position is everything in life. 


traordinary 
e world. 





Mercedes-Benz, which formerly 
stood virtually alone among auto- 
mobiles, has a new and worthy 
competitor. The Continental 
Mark VII LSC. That's the con- 
clusion reached by automotive 
experts who, after driving it, 
made some interesting 
observations. 


“A substantial and gutsy depar- 
ture...designed to create a 


direct challenge to some of the 
great Autobahn cruisers of 
Europe.’ —Motor Trend 


The Mark VII LSC is powered to 
keep company with some very 
illustrious touring machines. With 
an advanced, electronically fuel- 
injected 5.0 liter V-8 or a new 
European designed 2.4 liter 
Turbo Diesel. Another factor in 
the way this car moves is its 


shape. With a drag coefficient 0 
just .38, the flow of air actually 
helps it hold the road more 
solidly. 
“We can’t think of another car it 
this class, domestic or importe( 
that has its manners and comfc 
—AutoWe¢ 


-_ Those aforementioned road 


manners are due, in large mea-= 
sure, to an electronically 


Mercedes now has something it hasnt had before 


Get it together—buckle up. 





olled air suspension sys- 

A technological advance 

d by no other automaker in 
orld. 


dled with quick-ratio, power- 

sted rack-and-pinion steer- 

ront and rear stabilizer bars, 
itrogen pressurized shocks, 

esult is a unique combina- 

»f disciplined handling and 

1 ride. 


As for comfort, there are a 
number of interior accoutrements 
including a rear passenger com- 
partment heating vent and, as an 
option, individually heated con- 
toured front seats. 


“Move over Mercedes and 
BMW, there’s a new show in 
town?’ —AutoWeek 
The single guiding philosophy 
behind the Continental Mark VII 


LSC is this: That it be rewarding 
to drive, not just ride in. Its a 
philosophy that guided the 
engineering approach to every 
aspect of this automobile. Its 
ride, performance, even the 
way it looks. 


The new Continental Mark VII 
LSC. You could buy a much more 
expensive European equivalent. 
But why would you want to? 


THE NEW CONTINENTAL MARK VIILSC. 


Competition. 
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We excel at creating unique home environments. 
Each of our showrooms has its own staff. 
of professional designers who have the. _ 
expertise and imagination to create distinctive 
interiors tailored to your needs. Our Design 
Service Director will help you choose the one 
who will best complement your taste 
and lifestyle. 
Unlimited selection is another Per ee 
Cannell & Chaffin. Our pte highs sie the 
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RESIDENTIAL INTE 


SHOWROOMS AT LOS ANGELES (213) 380-9111 * NEWPORT BEACH (714) 8: oo NC eat eda tal aOR MCL 

















“WAI-O-HAI” 
PRONOUNCE IT 
“WORLD-CLASS... 









or “Hawaiian Paradise:’ Hidden away along a pristine white 
sand cove on Kauai’s famous Poipu Beach... The Waiohai... 
offering 434 large rooms and suites displaying the finest in rattan 
furnishings and private lanais. From each...breathtaking views of 
either the ocean, flowering courtyards, or ancient Kauaian mountains. 


Here, your every need is attended to in detail: 
6 immaculate tennis courts, a challenging new 
18-hole golf course, and 3 exquisite restaurants 
(one overlooking the sea, one secluded in an 
intimate gourmet wine cellar, one serving fine 
continental fare). 





A gentle world-class resort 
awaits. Hold your breath. 
Open your eyes. Breathe 
deeply... it’s love at first sigh. 


thWVaiohal 


For reservations call your travel 
agent or toll free (800) 227-4700; 
from California (800) 622-0838. 


d\wmfac Hotels Hawaii 


...one good idea after another. 
Amfac Hotels in Hawaii, Dallas/Ft. Worth, 
Minneapolis, Albuquerque, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and Napa Valley, California 
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Furniture by Mastercraft of Grand Rapids 
Pair of brass and glass cabinets W. 85, D. 18, H. 88 


We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store 


in the world. 


Ql loans 


Furniture & Interior Design 


BAKER * HENREDON * KARGES *.KARASTAN * MARBRO « M.G.M. * MORRIS-JAMES * SCHAFER * WHITE 


Los Angeles 8765 W. Pico Blvd. at Robertson ¢ (213) 278-1174 

Costa Mesa 3089 Bristol just south of San Diego Fwy. ¢ (714) 540-3822 
Woodland Hills 20011 Ventura Blvd. just east of Winnetka ¢ (213) 340-7677 
South Bay 23649 Hawthorne just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. « (213) 373-8936 


























we've created exactly what the 






Price. 


It’s the only 

thing about our 
furniture that 

isn’t contemporary. 


_ The problem with most contem- 
porary furniture is the contemporary 

jeter tag. Since most efedel eS aeh elec tay 

pieces come from Europe, this is 
understandable. 

~« At BiF Korea, our standard of 

Tada isn’t as Rees as that of Europe. 

_ Yet our level of pride, craftsmanship 

sp Eval) design is identical. That’s why 


rN ietyuter-te} die has been demanding: 

Furniture that 
seems like it’s 
from Europe 
at a price 
that seems 
fame tse) — 
. itsa 

- mistake. 


KOREA 


Contemporary furniture 
without the contemporary price. 
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~ SORRY NO McDONALD’S’ 





§=8 { fast-food and fast living are what youre looking for 
| in a vacation, youll probably be a bit disappointed with 
=} a visit to Tahiti and her islands. 
Because taking life slow and easy is what Tahiti is all about. 
Its a philosophy that envelops you the moment you arrive. 
Youll enjoy relaxed sunny days:\Warm, crystal-clear lagoons. 
Cool, green foliage. Waterfalls. Flowers. Exotic scents. Bright blue 
skies. Secluded beaches. Graceful palms. Breathtaking sunsets. 
Soft evening breezes. And food thats simply outstanding. 
Tahiti has everything you need to forget all of the pressures 
and problems of day-to-day living. And fully engross yourself 
in the fine art of doing absolutely nothing. 
Granted, there are no towering high-rise hotels in Tahiti. 
No frantic freeways. No fancy cars or clothes. And alas, there 
are no Big Mac’ or Quarter Pounder’ sandwiches, either. 


But most of the people aT TAHITI“UTA A 


who ve been here seem to 
think that its what Tahiti - ey 
doesn't have that makes .—_ ia 4 
it what it is. 


1-800-2TAHIT] Ars Mp dln 






F all the details a pee dlor brochur ae. 
Oewrite UTA ie ah Airlin ae Ee 5000, 
ays, CA 91409, Orc ae avel a 



















A visit to Taylor’s is 
an extraordinary experience. 





Especially if you treasure the elegance and grandeur of Old World 
furnishings. Our store is overflowing with French, Italian and 
Spanish imports faithful in detail to those of 18th century Europe. A 
time when furniture was an art form, an expression of beauty to be 
used and enjoyed. 

We offer the largest selection of that era available today. All our 
furnishings, both imported and domestic, reflect a rich European 
ambience. Unique pieces destined to become tomorrow’s heirlooms. 

OQur experienced staff can help add European elegance to your 
home. With one outstanding accent or a complete interior. There’s 
never a charge for this specialized service. 

Treat yourself to an extraordinary experience. Visit us soon. 


ro 


KfayLOR’S 
UID in Van Nuys 





6479 Van Nuys Blvd., (818) 786-5970, 873-1081 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 to 5:30 pm. Closed Sundays. Mastercharge, Visa, Credit Terms. 
c8 CALIFORNIA EDITION 





Sculpture Design Imports, Inc. 


Represented by: 

San Francisco 

Shears and Window 

_ Garden Court 

Balla mac Uuikiel ica 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 621-0911 


Toronto 

V.E.R.V.E. fe oles Fs 
19 Birch Penis cea 
Toronto, Ontario, Se 
M-4/V-1/E-1 

ot bed as 


Showroom of 

fine Italian imports 
featuring hand carved 

stone and marble 

fountains and statues, 

terra cotta urns, balustrades, 
columns, bronze and 
ceramic sculpture. 


Custom designs available. 


Das oa ae Italy 


416 South Pe ee eee ee 


at 


(South of Burton Way) 
ce Ges e See 





















Create 
a lasting impression, 
... select a beautiful 
fine Oriental rug 

for your home. 











Nios cece somal ; a eg 
il Besim & Co, Pasadena, 
California 91101, 370 South Lake Avenue 


| | (213) 795-7589 (213) 681-7031 







Vienna—Zurich—Innsbruck—Pasadena 





Call the Perma Systems” dealer nearest you today. You'll 
find Perma awnings a beautiful addition to your home. 





Southern California 


Specialty Trim 

631 California Ave. 
Bakersfield, CA 93304 
(805) 322-7360 


Miller Marine 

1779 Whittier Ave. 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627 
(714) 631-2937 


Muehleisen Mfg. Co. 

1100 N. Johnson Ave. 
El Cajon, CA 92020 

(619) 442-2571 


A. Hoegge & Sons 

745 Merchant St. 

Los Angeles, CA 90021 
(213) 627-5685 


Eide Industries 

640 S. San Pedro 

Los Angeles, CA 90011 
(213) 627-7331 


Ace-Hi Awning 
7451 Coldwater Canyon 
N. Hollywood, CA 91605 
(213) 985-0077 


Pacific Awning 

2806 Willis 

Santa Ana, CA 92705 
(714) 557-5856 


Bobs’ Canvas 

204 E. Gutierrez St. 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
(805) 966-9600 


Canvas Loft 

411 B Quarantina 

Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
(805) 965-3757 


Haywards’ 

1025 Santa Barbara St. 
Santa Barbara, CA 93101 
(805) 965-0011 


Canvas Maker 

6728 Akins Ave. 

San Diego, CA 92114 
(619) 282-5298 


San Diego Canvas Products 


6029 Fairmont Ave. North 
San Diego, CA 92120 
(619) 298-8381 


Van Nuys Awning 
9661 Sepulveda Blvd. 
Van Nuys, CA 91401 
(213) 873-3331 


Northern California 


Lodi Tent & Awning 
1617 Ackerman Dr. 
Lodi, CA 95240 
(209) 368-5567 


Palo Alto Awning 
2269 Mora Dr. 


Mountain View, CA 94043 


(415) 968-4270 


Danieli Awning 
2530 Oak St. 
Napa, CA 94558 
(707) 224-8919 


Fred E. Carnie & Son 
2112 K St. 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 441-3027 


City Canvas 

750 W. San Carlos 
San Jose, CA 95126 
(408) 287-2688 


San Jose Awning 
755 Chestnut Unit E 
San Jose, CA 95110 
(408) 297-8546 


Brampton Mathieson 
1688 Abram Court 

San Leandro, CA 94577 
(415) 483-7771 


Gianola & Sons 
210 Harbor Dr. 
Sausalito, CA 94965 
(415) 332-3339 


Redwood Empire 
1025 Sebastopol Rd. 
Santa Rosa, CA 95401 
(707) 546-0131 


Dickey & Sons 
2325 Sonoma Blvd. 
Vallejo, CA 94590 
(707) 553-8977 


Allied Griffin 

1460 E. Main St. 
Woodland, CA 95695 
(916) 666-0936 


PERMA & 
SYSTEM 





Distributed by Unitex 


Perma Systems’ cures window panes. 
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| Now you can eliminate unsightly windows, doors and Perma Systems has been manufacturing and distributing 
| dull panes forever. With a Perma Systems retractable high-quality retractable awnings for over sixty years. In a 
| awning for your home. variety of sizes, shapes and colors for windows both large 
___ A Perma Systems house is lovely to come home to. and small. And for all your outdoor areas with several 
Because Perma Systems awnings are designed to protect available options. Motorized or manual operation and fully 
_ your patios, balconies and sun decks. To save energy by adjustable awnings that guard against the sun’s glare at 
_ lowering room temperatures and reducing air-conditioning all angles. 
| costs up to 25%. To help prevent your drapes, carpets and For a free color brochure call your local PERMA faa 
: furnishings from fading. And to give your house a sparkling § Perma Systems dealer today. And put an DEO s 
new look that will last for years. end to your window panes. a 


Unitex National (800) 421-8506 ¢ Unitex California (213) 483-9600 


© 1984 United Textile & Supply Company 





( G G DESIGN CONCEPTS 


STEP INTO OUR WORLD OF 
ELEGANT OUTDOOR LIVING 


ZAC RECREATING YOUR YARD TO GIVE IT A COMPLETELY 


ae NEW LOOK |S OUR SPECIALTY. 
<a WE DESIGN POOLS - SPAS 
=, DECKS - GAZEBO 
Fo Sf Se LANDSCAPE. 
/ | 19224-1 HAMLIN ST., RESEDA, CA 91335 
(818) 344-5370 


SICOLA: 
A MOST 
CUO vaNe 


UB USO ONG! 


Full Back Dining Room Chair Uae) in Goat 
Skin With Silk Inlays. 


Photo: David Valenzuela 


120 S. Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles, CA 90048 (213) 278-9142 
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SICOLA. The preeminent name in custom eel 

ml and cabinetry throughout the United States. 
en In all aspects of production, design and installaf 
services, the Sicola hallmarks are innovation, superiol 
quality and individual client attention. 
Look for our custom work in this month's feat} 

on the Steve Chase residence. | 


3623 Eastham Drive/Culver City, CA 90230/(213) 204-029 
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Park Wellington on 
Alta Loma is situated 
at the hub of what has 
come to be known as 
Celebrity Row. 
Radiating outwards from 
the quiet, tree-lined street 
is averitable galaxy of fine 
restaurants, shops, galleries, 

and theaters. 
With Sunset 
and La 
its borders, 
> is also 


Foremost among 
full complement 

measures iS a 
TV monitor in 
This permits 
residents 


full complement of 
\ quality appliances 
} and recessed cove 
lighting. 

















Centerpiece 
of the secluded 
West Club is a night- 
lit, north/south tennis court 
and its companion ens 
gallery. There's 
also a pool, a sun- 
lounge area, 
cabana, two spas, 
and sauna. In the 
subterranean clubroom, 
a Nautilus gym and wet 








to see visitors 
at the lobby desk. 
24 hour entry and 
roving guards and 
advanced technology, in 
concert, maintain unbroken 
surveillance of hallways, 
grounds, and parking areas. 







































Boulevard 
Cienega on 
Park Wellington 
in close proximity 
to Beverly Hills and 
Century City. 






You are invited to attend 
the Grand 
Opening of 
the Park 
Wellington, 
a work of art 
you will find 
extremely 
tasteful. 








Residents and guests enter 
through a pavilion walkway 
beneath a canopy sheathed in 
jewel-faceted skylights. In 
the two-story lobby §X%, 
itself, imported 
marble showcases 
custom furnishings 
and splendid art- 
works reposing 
there. A brass rail 
accents the curving 
marble staircase. 





Artist's Conception 
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Condominium residences 
from $135,000 to $350,000 
(1st Phase) 1173 % Fixed Annual 
Percentage Rate, 30-year* 
1131 Alta Loma Road 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
\ (213) 659-2206 
A Development of The 
2 Troy Investment Fund 
) Sales Office Open daily 11-6 
| Sunday 12-6 
| *Example: Plan A. Sales price 
| $160,000, 20% down payment, 
“| $32,000. Balance of loan 
8| $128,000. Principle and interest 
‘| $1,304/mo. plus estimated taxes 
| of $167/mo. Amortized over 360 
months. Loan due and payable 
| in 15 years. 1178 % fixed 
annual percentage rate. 
Homeowners association dues, 
$132.52/mo. 


Each residence 


incorporates all the 
requisites of com- 
fort and luxury, 
and then some. 
Ceilings nine feet high. 
Eight-foot, double doors, in 
most plans. Mixed brass and 
polished chrome fixtures in 
the baths. Kitchens with the 





Artist’s Conception 


IN THE CREATIVE CENTER 
OF THE CII Y 


: : Gene : : yal i ' ! prone 
Prices effective date of publication Developer reserves the right to ee. Co prices, Consult sales pavilion for homeowners Equal Housing Opportunity 2 
terms and specifications without prior notice. association 





Don’t Hide It, Organize It! 
With im CALIFORNIA CLOSETS 
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California Closet Co. will send a qualified designer to 
your home for a free consultation. 
Custom designed to fit your specific needs and space. 
California Closet Co. does custom on site construction. 
Unlike others, we never use cheaper pre-built modular 
units. 
Custom mirror doors available 
for same day installation. 
Custom Do-It-Yourself Kit now available 

CALL FOR A FREE IN-HOME ESTIMATE 


Los Angeles San Fernando Val. Long Beach/S. Bay 


(213) 829-0468 © (818) 709-7744 (213) 493-5579 FRABEL 


Pasadena Modesto S$. Bern./Riverside : pee = 
(213) 506-7707 (209) 576-8668 (714) 687-9960 Acquire an original glass sculpture by Hans Godo Frabel. 
San Jose Thous. Oaks Bakersfield 


closet devign 
CREATIVE (408) 945-0331 (805) 496-6110 (805) 834-8383 SOS eee Serpents, $950 


CL Clovis San Francisco Belmont : se 
oon ee (209) 291-5594 (415) 687-5033 (415) 595-4441 For catalog, please write The Frabel Gallery; 
3393 Peachtree Road, N.E.; Atlanta, Georgia 30326. 
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Division of Artisans Brass Products, Inc 


For Showroom Nearest You 
Or For Catalog Call or Write: 


3601 West Pacific Avenue 


Burbank, CA 91505 
(818) 848-2533 


8749 World Trade Center 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 


Please Contact Our | 
Contract Division 
(818) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 15th YEA 
OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 a | 
DAA Od 


sRelehtsOnelm@eian met 
Solid Brass Beds, 
Iron & Brass Beds 
Sofa & Day Beds, 
Night Stands, 

Plant Stands & 
Other Accessories 





loolof the trade. 
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Keeping abreast of the 
industry distinguishes 
the professional de- 
signer and architect. 


Sie ERE 


The International 
Collection of Interior 
Design features all 
that’s new, different 
and influential on the 
A international design 

He scene. This beautiful 
; 8%" x 11%” annual 


oa contains 777 color 
|| & pages of the art, 

. . education and phi- 
j losophy of the busi- 
: ness, plus hundreds 
i of resources. 


Editedby EricaBrown, 
with contributions by 
David Hicks, JoeD’Urso, 
Angelo Donghia, Alberto 
; Pinto, David Mlinaric, 

(> #& Vico Magistretti 

 && and others. 








42 Limited first printing 
ves special price, $19.95 





residents add 8%4% sales tax ($1.65). Make checks payable to Grosvenor Press, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, NY 10169. Please print: 


| 

| 
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FAST, LOW CHARGES, AND RELIABLE 


Your urgent paperworks, documents, architec- 
ture drawings, oil contracts, etc. etc. to be 
delivered in a very short time to: 

Indonesia, Singapore, Manila, Kuala Lumpur, 
Hong Kong, Seoul, Bangkok, Taipei, Beijing, 
Tokyo, Sydney, Melbourne, South American Coun- 
tries, Europe, Israel and others. Call toll free: 
California (800) 282-4824, outside California (800) 
421-0437, New York (516) 328-0600 or (212) 
343-1500, Houston (713) 840-8089, Washington 
D.C. (202) 289-0094, Hong Kong 3-693424, Jakar- 
ta 3741108, Taipei O02-7001173-6, Singapore 
2928252, Bangkok 233-7005, Manila 833-84-47 
loc. 62, Sydney 02-6692777, Melbourne 
03-62-4891, Kuala Lumpur 03-537181, Seoul 
779-4064/5 


LTH INTERNATIONAL (USA) LTD. 
Worldwide Courier Service and Freight Forwarders 
915 West Hyde Park Boulevard, Inglewood, 
California 90302-3370, U.S.A. Phone: (243) 
673-9100; Teletypes: (TWX) 910-4944590 or 


910-3286500, (TELEX) 664637, and (DDD) 
213-4194340; Cables: ELTEHA LOSANGELES. 


Specializing In Fine Home Bars 


_1065 K STREET, ARCATA, CA 95521707 826-1729 _ 


Desiqned for the Mr. & Mrs. R. Moscowitz residence, Encino. CA 
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MONARCH BEACH" 
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Imagine a combination of Pebble Beach, Palm Springs and 
La Costa all in one beautiful beachfront location. 


The elusive Southern California dream is finally cap- 
tured in a singular magical place. Monarch Beach The 
luxury oceanfront enclave whose vision it is, not merely to 
rival these three great resort communities, but to surpass 
them. 

How? 

With Villas and Estates adjacent to a challenging 
Robert Trent Jones, Jr. golf links nestled just above the lap of 
the Pacific. With the elegant Ritz-Carlton ‘Hotel overlooking 
classical beachfront fairways. With many more luxurious 
amenities now being planned to make Monarch Beach’ one 


a The dream comes true. 





of the most liveable, playable communities in Southern 
California. 

Don't let it slip away from you. The Estates of Monarch 
Beach*™ are custom lots from $200,000—just waiting for you 
to build your dream house. 

Experience Monarch Beach™ for yourself. Take the 
San Diego Freeway to Crown Valley Parkway to Pacific Coast 
Highway and turn left to Niguel Road. Left on Niguel to 
Stonehill. Right to gated entry. 

Or call 714-493-6468 or 714-832-2860 between llam and 
6pm for an appointment. 


Prices effective date of publication 
4 Stein-Brief Group Development 
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CNNOW IT AAC 


TO MATCH YOUR IMAGINATION 


ON SOlf umbrellas. Alta i sae belay arti 
Beautifully handcrafted poche ecorative finials. Air 


Reet to match your imagination. 

ee 209 | ee EET en TCO Te Select rectangles, squares or 
ee Corhone nec octagons up to ue cre ST 

Textures of cotton canvas, acrylic, hain a matehing eli ica 
“aa with matching fabric available 


upon request. 






We invite you to call us toll free 
ola MeC CUT OD ITO 
brochure. 800-523-0374 California 
or 800-847-8008 Continental U.S. 
415-436-8616 elsewhere. 


arluteten Ae Nii KOia A division of 
}-1e Re] |e ATA Industries, 4901 E. 12th St., 
Oakland, California 94601. | 






























Antique Camel Hair Sarab 
Tx 14 


Write for our free 
Brochure of other 
Examples of Oriental 
Rug Masterpieces. 


THE CAMEL 


The “Ship of the Desert” brings to 
you genuine antique camel’s 

hair carpets with two of our 

most exquisite decorative themes. 


J.H. Minassian & Co. 





THE SOURCE FOR EXCELLENCE 
in Oriental Rugs 
Since 1905 in Los Angeles 
401 S. Vermont Los Angeles, CA 90020 


Tel. (213) 383-1397 


ae ites ee a lie We Sell Investments 
an, fe You Can Live In. 


Reproductions & 
Limited Editions - 


Bel Air Oasis 
This majestic tennis estate with a guest house on nearly two, well- 
secured acres features breathtaking city and ocean views. Marble, 
skylights, silk upholstered walls and fireplaces enhance the four 
bedroom residence with formal dining room, study, and maid’s. 
$3,950,000 Joy Hudson, Fatima Darwish 278-1345 


a7 ng mere) David Walters ( S Fred Sands Realtors 


Rese eneee inte Ona erap a Ome Estates Dividion 4 
Total Real Estate and Financial Services with 30 Offices and Divisions. 


Solvang, California 93463 eeclte piel reer 





Sorry a rig 
Home Perl ae 1 Fston 
3305 Laguna Canyon Rd., laguna Beach,.CA 9 





















‘ BECAUSE TODAY'S WOMAN 
~EXPECTS;MORE FROM 
HER KITCHEN APPLIANCE 
THAN HOME COOKED MEALS 


TODAY’S MODERN MAID INTRODUCES. 
THE GAS SELF-VENTILATING * 
CARTRIDGE COOKTOP AND : | 

GAS DOUBLE WALL OVEN | 9 


Today’s woman is homemaker, mother and career. woman. She | 
demands timesaving versatility and stylish design from her: 
kitchen appliances. For her, Modern Maid created the Gas So ae 
Ventilating Cartridge Cooktop for Wee charbroiled’gas 
grilling indoors. Modern;Maid, also offers her'the internationally 
SV eMeE CBee) MUO MOURN Ure lie ar- Nae broiling. | 
NCTC SIME oS am oe -ueeleell lure coum ore amo an ae 
These are the kitchen appliances today’s woman expects. : co 
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BA eit Grane 


919 N. LA CIENEGA BOULEVARD + LOS ANGELES 90069 - PHONE 657-6810 
ROBERT KELLY 





TWIN OAKS 


HISTORICAL COUNTRY COTTAGE 


Located in Arcadia, this lovely home built in 1907 exudes 
the elegance and style of a bygone era. Surrounded by 
almost two acres of park-like grounds, the estate has been 
meticulously restored and maintained. The imposing 
home contains a grand entry hall, impressive living and 
dining rooms with garden views, music/game room, val- 
uable white maple floors, six bedrooms and maid's quar- 
ters. Offered at $1,450,000. 


A MEMBER OF THE SEARS FINANCIAL NETWORK 


Call the Arcadia office 
at (818) 574-7950 Syrtacre 


Subject to Prior Sale RESIDENTIAL REAL ESTATE SERVICES 





Make your yard the most 
elegant room in your home. 


Transforming yards into imaginative and ¢ 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been t! 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for near! 
quarter of a century. And our experien 
shows both in awards for design excellen 
and in the increased home equity our desig 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground u; 
We take a personal, professional approac! 
every phase of our total outdoor living desig! 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is t' 
design. We work with your contracto! 
recommend experienced contractors who! 
in stride difficult sites, engineering proble: 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding s| 
and updating older pool and garden sites 


On-site consultation recommended. 


aCe ate Ca katte 


ye oldies 


AND ASSOCIATE } 


23300 Ventura Boulevard 
Woodland Hills, CA 91364 (213) 703 
La Jolla * San Francisco 





We feel that Pati Bannister's talent goes beyond 
ordinary concepts, and that in her paintings the 
ara mM COCOA (017 
see but to feel and to remember. Many of her 
LUCCA Clg ae Lecce 4020 
limited edition prints. For a beautiful | 6-pg. 
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HOW DO YOU 
BECOME 

THE NATION'S 

LARGEST SAVINGS 

















Today's economy has created _ vices like our innovative Money assets are secured by what we 





a new kind of investor One who Matrix CD Account. know best— American real estate. 
demands flexibility and control of It's this kind of ingenuity Stop by any of our 122 offices 
his or her own financial future. __ that's helped make us the nation’s throughout California, and see 


We understand this new _ largest savings and loan, withover what a little ingenuity can do. 
investor at American Savings. $74 billion in assets, 

Because were a new kind of finan- as well as one of the yY 4 AMERICAN SAVINGS 
cial institution, pioneering smart, most sound. That's esr AND LOAN ASSOCIATION ) 


simple and flexible financial ser- because 83% of our A SERVICE OF FINANCIAL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Bernhardt 


Furniture Makers Since 1889 
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Flair finesse in design and decorative detail is evident in this master 
bedroom reflecting timeless French themes. Elegantly carved Flair settees 
covered in silky striped damask complement occasional and bedroom items from the Monet 
Collection—featuring lustrous mapa burl veneers, graceful cabriole legs and intricately carved floral shell motifs. 
Monet is one of many comprehensive collections offered by Flair in home furnishings, from 
traditional to contemporary. To obtain Monet and Upholstery catalogs, send $4.00 to 
Bernhardt, Box 740, Dept. A-84, Lenoir, N. C. 28645. Bernhardt furnishings 
are sold internationally by better furniture and department stores 


Flair Division 





No other voice could describe a Rolex 
so beautifully. 


Kiri Te Kanawa gave 
her first public singing 
performance at the age of 
fifteen to a local ladies’ 
committee in Auckland, 
New Zealand. 

Impressed they may 
have been, but none of 
those ladies could have 
realized they were listen- 
ing to a girl destined to 
become one of the finest 
opera sopranos in the 
world. 

Her appearance fee 
was then a munificent 
four dollars. 

Today, after hearing 
her perform the role of 
Donna Elvira from “Don 
Giovanni” in Paris, or the 


Countess from “Le Nozze de Figaro! a 


Covent Garden, many critics have been 
moved to describe her voice’ as 
priceless. 

New York, London, Paris, Milan — 
wherever this truly international star 
performs, audiences respond with stand- 
ing ovations. And a film of “Don 
Giovanni” starring Kiri as Donna Elvira 
is another huge: success with opera 
lovers around the world. 

“T owe a lot to my basic technique,” 
she says. “My early training and the way 
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Write for brochure. Rolex Watch, 





U.S.A., Inc., Dept.486, Ro 


World headquarters in Geneva. Other offices in Sides and major countries around the world. 
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in which my voice has de- 
veloped means I can 
usually sing my way 
through colds and sore 
‘throats without any prob- 
lems...in fact, anything 
short of laryngitis and ton- 
sillitis combined! And, of 
course, consistency of 
performance is extremely 
important. 
“That can make or 

break your reputation.” — 
Given her opinions, it 
ma is very gratifying to note 
Kiri Te Kanawa’s choice 
of wristwatch. 
A gold Roléx Oyster 
) Lady-Datejust. “Simply 
marvelous,” she says. 
ai “In all the years I’ve - 
had the watch it’s never gone off key, and’ 

it’s never been iH. And I know how hard 

it is to always be 100 percent. 

“Every day, wherever I am, I sped 
at least ah hour singing part of a role just 
to keep my voice at its best. So I can 

- really appreciate the time, skill and ef- 
fort that goes into something SO beauti- 
ful and so precise as this watch.” 

Kiri Te Kanawa and her Rolex Lady- 

~ Datejust.. 

‘No other voice could have put it quite 


SO beautifully. W 
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The Now and Then Shop 
at 


Discover a stately Louis Philippe secretary in 

beautifully grained cherrywood mellowed by the patina of 
more than a century. Find it among our newly acquired 
treasures from France in The Now and Then Shop 

where the elegance of the past mingles with fine 
reproductions and compatible contemporary design— 

a unique collection of furniture and accessories from Europe 
and the Far East that is very much at home with 

today’s lifestyle. Furniture Galleries, 

Eighth Floor, Lord & Taylor, Fifth Avenue at 39th Street. 
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Savoir Faire 

Congenial Collage for a Manhattan Residence 
Interior Design by Mario Buatta, AsID 

Text by Peter Carlsen 
Sardinian Dreamworld 
A Classical Vision Inspired by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
Interior Design by Marika Carniti Bollea 

Text by Gaylen Moore 





The Soul of a House 
Diana Kennedy’s Refuge in Zitacuaro, Mexico 
Interior Design by William M. Luft 

Text by William Murray 





Staged for Country Pleasures 

Tom and Theoni V. Aldredge in New York 
Interior Design by Frank Peter LoVascio 
Text by John Gruen 


Transformation 
The Home of Mr. and Mrs. Freddie Fields 
Beverly Hills 

Text by Elizabeth Forsythe Hailey 





Nostell Priory 

The Yorkshire Estate of Lord St. Oswald 
Interior Design by David Mlinaric 

Text by Paul Atterbury 





ART AND ANTIQUES 





Art: Echoes of Egypt 
Romance of the Ancient East 
Text by James S. Wamsley 





Antiques: Secret Chambers 
Looking within Rare European Cabinets 
Text by Anthony Weller 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Profiles: Louis Auchincloss 
New York City 
Text by Thomas O’Neil 





Richard Meier’s Framework for the Decorative Arts 
at the High Museum in Atlanta 

Architecture and Installation by Richard Meier 

Text by Stephen Birmingham 


Architectural Digest Visits: Leonard Bernstein 
New York City 

Interior Design by Gail Jacobs 

Text by Hathaway Hardy 


Gardens: The Heathers and Heaths of Les Tourelles 
Fragrant Tranquillity in a French Landscape 
Text by Charles Bricker 


The Collectors: Flowering of Spanish Heritage 
A Treasury of Art for Sefor and Senora Francisco Godia in Barcelona 
Text by Catherine Styles-McLeod 


Architecture: Laurence Booth 
Illinois 


Text by Joseph Giovannini 
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RADITIONAL UPHOLSTERY BY BAKER FURNITURE is based upon 
timeless principles of fine furniture design. Some models, such as the ele- 
gant and graceful George IV sofa shown below, are faithful reproductions 
of antiques. The original is in Howick Hall, Northumberland, England, 
home of the Right Honourable Lady Mary Howick. Youare invited to see our 
Baker Furniture collections in our fourteen showrooms through your interior designer 
or architect and you may send $5.00 for the Baker Upholstered Furniture Catalogue. 





Showrooms in Atlanta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, High Point, Houston, Los Angeles, C pp ‘ | 
Miami, New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Troy, Washington D.C. and London. 
Baker Furniture, Dept. 253, 1661 Monroe Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids, MI 49505. AUNanhiAwmertesn Philtpr’ Gompan) 
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Within the group of people who know 
yw to make money, there is a smaller, more 
lect group that knows how to handle it. 
Acknowledging that is the Gold Card 
To qualify for the Card and all its 

rvices, you have to be accepted by both 
nerican Express® and a major bank. 
Once accepted, you're part of a group 
10se finances and credit rating are | 
nong the top five percent of the nation: 
Which is a rather unique | credential Coe 
atter how you look at it. 
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entertainment privileges, 
include check-cashing priv. 
world, access to a bank cash 
in major cities around the count 
include a substantial independen 
arcs MAU ole ly olor BLweVeelay len! 
Envoy, our new 24-hour phone-in tr2 
that also gives you preferred hotel and ¢ 
rates in the U.S. and Canada. For more i 
tion and an application, oan Lo) Tg Foe Tat To] oF-1E1 


Card is cence fol ee pe Telee 528-8000. 
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MOST PEOPLE WOULD CALL IT OVERKILL. 


The new ULTRX” R100 receiver 
isn’t for everybody. 

You don’t really need 100 watts 
per channel* of virtually distortion- 
less power. Unless you like listen- 
ing to today’s ultra-high quality 
recordings at “live concert” sound 
Se 

And a remote-controlled digital 
tuner with 20-station memory is 
probably more than enough—un- 
less you're a dedicated FM listener 
with wide-ranging tastes. 

Likewise, most people could get 
along without the built-in dbx and 
DNR noise reduction systems. 
Except those few who’ve become 
spoiled by the almost eerie absence 


FM DIGITAL SYNTHESIZER STEREO RECEIVER R100 


of noise in CD digital recordings. 
With the dbx, any cassette deck 
can make virtually noise-free re- 
cordings, while the DNR “cleans 
up” existing noisy signals. 

Unless you’re a nut about video 
sound quality, too, you won't have 
much use for the TV/VCR inputs 
and stereo synthesizer circuit. 

The R100 is packed with features 
that are best appreciated by an 
audio perfectionist. It may be the 
best-equipped receiver ever built. 

Get an ULTRX dealer to put an 
R100 (or one of our other new re- 
ceivers) through its paces for you. 

Some people might call it over- 
kill. But you'll call it overwhelming. 








Beyond the Ordinary. 


*Minimum Continuous Average Power per channel, both chan JE eb ag 


from 20-20,000Hz, with no more than 0.009% Total H. 
‘©1984 ULTRX dbx is a trademark of d 
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Severin Roesen (American, c. 1815-1872), Still mi OM ag mee wy tee ag Ocho 
Signed I.r.: Roesen. Oil on canvas, 36 x 50% inches (91.4 x 127.6 cm). 


LITERATURE: To be included in the forthcoming catalogue raisonne on Severin Roesen, 
currently being prepared by Judith H. O'Toole with the Williamsport 
Sereltaigmetecm ee rael s / 
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Somewhere, deep in your mind, 
isachild who grew up with dreams of 
adventure and romance. 

Achild who couldturnatoy 
boat into a sailing ship. And abathtub 
into the bounding main. 

Ona Royal Caribbean cruise, you 
could find yourself getting to know 
that child all over again. | 

You could spend seven, eight,ten, 
or even fourteen days discoverin: 
storybook islands ringed with p 
trees and scented with hibiscus. 

You could dance to the pulsating 
rhythm of steel drums. Dine on fresh 
pinea es and flaming babalu.Meeta 
neon-blue fish, face to face, in the lacy 
shadows ofa coral reef. 

Or standhigh ona polished deck, 
with a warm breeze in your face, 

| 





as your ship glides through an indigo 
sea that stretches all the way to the 
edges of your imagination. 

Just see your travel agent abouta 
Royal Caribbean cruise. 

It can take you away to some of 
the most beautiful places on earth. 

And take you backto some of the 
most beautiful times of your life. 


ROYAL CARIBBEAN 


Song of Norway, Song of America, Nordic Prince, Sun Viki: 
ons ee y Norwegian Registry i 





Were A Kid, | 
) lake A Cruise 
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A quality diamond of a carat or more. 

Quality. It’s as important in diamonds as in 
anything else you own. It’s especially important 
in diamonds of a carat or more. 

Extraordinary. One of nature’s most perfect 
gifts is also the hardest natural gemstone known to 
man. It’s spectacular. Impressive. And rare. 

In order to understand quality in diamonds, 
one must understand the 4C’s: Cut, Color, Clarity 
and Carat-weight. It is the 4@ characteristics that 
determine the value of a diamond. 

Your jeweler is the expert where diamonds are 
concerned. He can show you diamonds of a carat or 
_ more of such exceptional quality as to please even 

. the most discriminating tastes. Give her the 
tigate. A quality diamond of a carat or more. 


A diamond is forever. 


a Oke ORO ee 
ie of the Americas, NY, NY 1010S. 





Pel PERKS FROM READERS 





The editors invite your comments, suggestions and criticisms. 
Address: Letters, Architectural Digest, 
5900 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90036. 


All those responsible are to be com- 
mended for one of your finest pieces 
ever! As I reread the ‘Historic 
Houses” feature on James Whitcomb 
Riley (May 1984), I couldn’t decide 
which was the more sensitive and 
telling component, the story or the 
photography. Both skillfully captured 
the feeling of his time and the spe- 
cial quality of this gifted man. 
Laurel Graves 
Flossmoor, Illinois 


Rob Wellington Quigley’s architec- 
tural feat (May 1984) quickly loses 
ground as we glimpse its interior. 
Not only does the upper level resem- 
ble a poster gallery, but the Spanish 
tile seems coolly at odds with the 
effort to evoke warmth through color. 
Richard M. Oakley 

Somerset, New Jersey 


I was so delighted to see you recog- 

nize the work of color consultant 

Kathleen McCormick. And to see Rob 

Wellington Quigley’s outstanding 
work was a double pleasure. 

Colleen Stratton Barnes 

St. Louis, Missouri 


I have always been impressed by 
both your photo layouts and texts— 
until I saw your feature on Lucille 
Ball, which read like a gossip column 
(“Architectural Digest Visits,” May 
1984). Do we really need to know 
that Lucy is seventy-two years old 
and is considering a stint on Broad- 
way? Does knowing that Halston de- 
signed her wardrobe for her activities 
at the Museum of Broadcasting have 
anything to do with her apartment 
décor? The quote at the end of the 
article is interesting. Lucy said, “The 
day no one recognizes me is the day 
that will be hard for me.” I certainly 
didn’t recognize Lucy through her 
apartment furnishings. 
W. Martin Cain 
Sacramento, California 


Thank you for featuring my favorite 
star, Lucille Ball, and her apartment. 
Louis Guili 

Washington, Pennsylvania 


As always, you manage to give us a 
little more than we expect to get, and 
such was the case with the Lucille 
Ball feature. I enjoyed reading your 
article, which reaffirmed my belief 
that style and grace know no age. 
Claudia Richards 
New York, New York 


Regarding your May 1984 article on 
Shaker furniture (“For Collectors”), I 
have been involved in the field of 
Shaker for over eighteen years as a 
dealer, and I don’t believe there have 
been any surprises. Since it is consid- 
ered to be the only pure American 
furniture, devoid of European influ- 
ence, and is very rare, its rise in price 
is indeed to be expected as collectors 
and the general public become more 
aware. Nor do I believe Shaker will 
“dry up” any more than other an- 
tiques. New items are discovered and 
others recycled. The only thing that 
will dry up are some of the dealers 
who ‘want the privileged market 
without doing their homework. 
Charles L. Flint 
Lenox, Massachusetts 


As an old admirer of Shaker furni- 
ture, I was pleased to see four of your 
pages devoted to this fairly uncele- 
brated craft. The cultural attitudes of 
the period that produced this work- 
manship are significant, as well as 
fascinating; and it represented 
thoughtful journalism on your part to 
include some history amid the auc- 
tion facts and statistics. Surely the 
doctrine of “perfection of life through 
order and work” is most evident in 


' the graceful simplicity of these pieces, 


which are beautifully illustrated. 
Dennis Michaels 
Canton, Ohio 





This collection of 
Terrell diamond jewelry 
‘is available at 
set LeR [oo a Ime) Coty 
everywhere. 


"Creators of Fine Jewelry 
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rns. Spinning a yarn of long, 
superlative cotton. Rare. Costly. Often 
e legend of Sea Island Cotton. Forever 
able in.the finest men’s and wi | 
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Threadtex, Inc. 411 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY. 10016. Exclusive worldwide agents of The Sea Island Cotton Growers Association, Ltd. 

















IRROR: Important 
hippendale carved 
iltwood mirror, circa 
750, H. 89”, W. 44”. 


entury needlework 
pholstery, circa 1760. 


TRUNK: Eighteenth 
Century Japanese lac- 
quered shogun’s trunk, 
circa 1760. 


ACCESSORIES: Rare 
pair of Chinese Export 
porcelain figures of 
Buddhist lions on 
rectangular plinths, 
circa 1750. 
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KENTSHIRE GALLERIES 37 E. 12TH. ST, NEW YORK, NY, 10003 (212) 673-6644. 
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We offer major 
collections of English 
furniture, paintings, 
and accessories 
on eight gallery floors. 


Kentshire 


America’s legendary 
resource for 

professional buyers 
of English Antiques. 
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SUPPLIERS OF WAL L) 
ARTHUR SANDERSON AND SONS 


Sanderson 


—- 7 anderson fabrics 
——@ and wallcoverings 


e have been legendary 


for their quality since 1860. 


The company holds the Royal 


Warrant from the time of 
Queen Victoria 

Sanderson is nging its 
entire product lin . the 
United States. Our n how- 
room, in the D&D Bui in 
New York City, is now 0) 0 
designers, decorators, and 


their clients 





nglish country, for- 
vo mal, and contempo- 
rary prints—on linen, 
cotton, and of course chintz— 
are available in impressive ar- 
ray. All are created, colored, 
and produced in Sanderson’s 
own atelier. 

We think you will be pleased 
with the extensive design 
range, sophisticated and var- 
ied color ways, and durability, 
which are Sanderson’s trade- 


marks. 


Sanderson 


New York London 


illiam Morris’s 

original designs are 

owned exclusively by 

Sanderson, and we produce 

them on paper and fabric. The 

wallpapers are still blocked by 
hand. 

Sanderson will accomplish 
delivery from England of these 
superb products in two weeks. 

We look forward to seeing 
you at the D&D Building, 979 
Third Avenue, on the fourth 
floor (212 319 7220). 
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GRANAT BROS” 


sp’t A.D.0. 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 1001 
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Cartier 
The Watch 


Since 1904 
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SHREVE & CO. 
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CATALOGS *US.A: 


‘Your Shopping Guide for Home and Fashion 
for Architectural Digest Readers 


Fill out and mail the coupon on the bottom of the opposite page: 


WONDERFUL THINGS 


1. Just what you always wanted. Some- 
thing from the Neiman-Marcus Christmas 
Book. Everyone does. It’s the original, and 
still the finest. All the excitement of the 
world’s markets packed into one beautiful 
catalog and brought right to your mailbox, 
so you can get a headstart on shopping, 
and conserve your time. Order your 1984 
edition now for delivery in mid-October to 
your home or office. $4.00. 


7. It's the distinctive tall narrow catalog 
with a collection of hundreds of items of 
special interest. It’s full of personal and 
business gifts of good quality, intelligent 
gadgets, new electronics ... plus the 
practical, the trendy and the latest in 
apparel for men and women of joyful spirit. 
$2.00. 
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13. Kittinger. Lifetime Ref 
America’s outstanding 

furniture reproduction collecti 
300 pages in two volumes presentec 


hard-cover library case. Includes 
comprehensive Dictionary of Furniture 
Design, history of Williamsburg® Furniture 
Rep: ctions and Historic Newport® 


cept huction 


Much more. $12.00 


ae 



























HORCHOW 


2. Horchow delivers to your doorstep the 
best of everything from daily practicalities 
to once-in-a-lifetime luxuries: gifts, deco- 
ratives, fine linens, fashions, accessories, 
jewelry and collectibles. Shop by mail or 
toll-free telephone. To receive a full year of 
Horchow catalogues, including our big 
Holiday issues, send $3.00. 








a 


3 1 A 
8. WHAT’S YOUR FAVORITE TUNE? Make 
your gift very special with a special tune— 
over 300 from which to choose. From 
musical Teddy Bears and ceramic cats to 
jewelry boxes which play Pachelbel’s 
Canon or Memory, hundreds of musical 
gifts are available to delight the most 
discriminating person on your Christmas 
list. $2.00 for a series of three catalogs. 


JANE AND HARRY WILLSON 


Sunnyland 
farms INC. 


PECANS 


plain & faney 


ae 
14. Pecans Plain and Fancy—other Nuts 
! Fruits, too. Most every nut you could 
The Best Pecans: In-the-shell or 
shelled. Natural or Toasted. Also Cashews, 
Walnuts Almonds; Pistachios; 
Macada Peanuts; Mixed Nuts. And 
healthful, tasty extra fancy Dried Fruits. 48 


pg. color catalog plus 32 pg 
Info booklet. $1.00 


Recipe and 






Fill out Coupon on opposite parc. 













3. To receive an “Invitation” catalog is to 
discover the Bullocks Wilshire shopping 
experience. You'll find the most preferred 
fashions, the finest jewelry, and collectible 
objects of art to cherish. Bullocks Wilshire 
is one of the country’s leading specialty 
stores and has served Southern California 
since 1929. One year subscription, $2.50. 


9. Victoria's Secret. A romantic catalogue 
collection of affordable luxuries. Gowns, 
kimonos, silk stockings, fashion panty- 
hose, French bras and bikinis, camisoles, 
tap pants, teddies, nightshirts . .. and 
much, much more. Send for one year’s 
subscription. $3.00. 










15. Beautiful 48 page colour Christmas 
catalogue features fine quality china, 
porcelain, renowned Irish crystal, linens 
and sweaters at competitive prices. Many 
of the best European names—Belleek, 
Hummel, Aynsley, Wedgwood, Irish 
Dresden, Spode, Royal Doulton, Royal 
Worcester and more—are represented in 
these pages, all backed by The Emerald 
Guarantee. For personal service by mail, 
shop The Emerald Collection. Full year of 
catalogues, $2.00. 








CATALOGS ‘US.A: 


‘Your 


It’s Fall. The excitement of new wardrobes, new gift ideas, getting on 
with life after the summer doldrums. Choose from a spectacular 
variety of merchandise—exciting Fall designer fashions; active and 
casual wear for men and women; home accessories; Oriental 
porcelains; famous-name imported crystal and china; fine linens; 


Shopping Guide for Home and Fashion 


jewelry; dreamy lingerie; collectibles; nuts and fruits; new electronics; 
stationery; exercise equipment; hundreds of musical gifts; an advance 
look at a bounty of Christmas gifts; even a reference library of 18th 
Century furniture . . .and much more. Order from the coupon below 
and the catalogs will be sent to you by the companies offering them. 
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BERGDORF GGDDMAN 


BY MAIL 









4. There is only one Bergdorf Goodman. A 
special world filled with unlimited luxury 
and unique, innovative style. And now our 
Fashion Books can bring this world home 
to you, from the newest designs for women 
and men to exciting gifts and accessories 
for the home. One year subscription, $5. 


10.The award-winning Sharper Image 
Catalog brings you the best of the world’s 
newest products. Everything from a talking 
robot to third generation cordless phones. 
From state-of-the-art exercise equipment 
to beautiful gemstones at mine-direct 
prices. Even the first intelligent chair. Brims 
with surprises and the best prices 
anywhere (we guarantee it). Take an 
exciting shopping tour through America’s 
premier showcase of innovation. $2.00. 


16. Thirty years ago Laura Ashley designed 

her first pattern. Today Laura Ashley means 
the finest of fashion for you and your 
home. Available in 51 shops in the U.S. 
and Canada. Our 1984 Catalog Kit in- 
cludes our Home Furnishing Catalog, 
Spring/Summer fashions, Bridal Brochure 
and subsequent mailings throughout the 
year. $4.50. 





ADVERTISERS: If you would like information on advertising 








L.L.Bean 


Outdoor Sporting Specialties 


5. Send for the L. L. Bean FREE Christmas 


1984 catalog. Features active and casual 
wear for men and women who enjoy the 
outdoors. Winter sports gear, home fur- 
nishings, luggage, practical and functional 
gift ideas. Dependable mail order service. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


SINCE 1861 


11. Eighty color pages featuring hundreds of 
gifts from around the world including 
Oriental pieces, jewelry, jade, porcelain, 
silver, lamps, stationery, fashion and 
special Christmas delights. Order now. 
Series of four Gift Books $3 (Foreign 






12.Select from great fashion designers and 


Olaa>mingcale's 


BY MAI 


6. Celebrate! This year’s Yuletime is time 
you'll cherish. Check off your gift list with 
the 1984 Christmas Catalogue from 
Bloomingdale’s By Mail Ltd. 100 plus 


pages of gift ideas for your friends, family 
and home. As if that weren't enough, we'll 
dazzle you more with our Holiday Gift 
Catalogue of last minute ideas. Simply 
send $4—applicable towards your first 
purchase. (It’s our gift to you.) 


Write for your Honeybee Catalog 


= 


$5 merchandise 
certificate 


= good on your 
ce 
first order 


4 


makers—Ralph Lauren, Liz Claiborne, 
Willie Smith, Marithe and Francois 
Girbaud, Norma Kamali, and more. Over 
200 selections in full color. $5 
merchandise certificate good on your first 
order from Honeybee. Sizes 4 to 14, 3 to 
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n future Catalogs U.S.A. pages 


subscriptions $15). 13. Series of catalogs, $3.00. 


Send to: CATALOGS U.S.A., Dept. AD984 _, P.O. Box 460, Stony Point, New York 10980 


‘ ; Send check or money order. 
CATALOGS U.S.A™ Your Shopping Guide — OR charge to VISA or MasterCard 


Please check in the space to the left of each listing those catalogs which you wish to receive. 
Enclose check, money order or charge it for the total cost, including a $1.25 mailing charge 
for your complete order. Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. Offer expires Oct. 20, 1984. 
Send to: CATALOGS U.S.A., Dept. AD984 , 

P.O. Box 460, Stony Point, New York 10980 
. Neiman-Marcus ($4) — 9. Victoria’s Secret ($3) 
. Horchow ($3) —10. Sharper Image ($2) 
. Bullocks Wilshire ($2.50) 11. Gumps ($3) Foreign ($15) 
. Bergdorf Goodman ($5) __12. Honeybee ($3) 
. L. L. Bean (Free) —13. Kittinger ($12) 
. Bloomingdale’s ($4) Please remit total cost of catalogs ordered $ 


- Adam York ($2) ADD $1.25 MAILING CHARGE $_$1-25 
8. San Francisco Music Box Co. ($2) Total Enclosed $ 


—14. Sunnyland Farms ($1) 

—15. The Emerald 
Collection ($2) 

——16. Laura Ashley ($4.50) 
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Make check or money order payable to: CATALOGS U.S.A. No cash or stamps please. 
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There is always a sense of adventure, 
for me, in launching a new feature in 
Architectural Digest. Our most recent 
addition is Vincent Scully’s column, 
“Architecture in Context,” which ap- 
peared for the first time in the August 
issue. Widely known as a brilliant lec- 
turer and teacher—he is Sterling Profes- 
sor of the History of Art, at Yale—Mr. 
Scully is also a noted authority in the 
field of architecture; his book The Shin- 
gle Style is considered something of a 
classic. Others in a long list of his pub- 


Savoir Faire 

After being exposed to Mario Buatta 
for a while, most people end up as 
enthusiastic as he is about beautiful 
things. As proof, “The husband of 
one of my clients tells me that when 
he looks into his wife’s eyes, he sees 
antiques dancing in them,” the de- 
signer says. Mr. Buatta has main- 
tained his own New York-based firm 
for the past twenty-one years. Like 
the owners of the Manhattan apart- 
ment featured this month, his clients 
tend to be referred to him by friends 
or relatives—’’which means that 
from time to time I may find myself 
working with a piece of furniture or a 
painting I already know well,” he ex- 
plains. See page 90. 


Sardinian Dreamworld 

The house Marika Carniti Bollea 
grew up in, in Genoa—dark and 
filled with the accumulations of gen 
erations of French and Italian nobi! 
ity—was hardly a model for what sh« 
strives for in her own designs. He 
light, uncluttered approach devel- 


oped through extensive traveling and 


looking at houses all r the world 


JOHN BRYSON 


FELICIANO 


Mario Buatta 


Marik 














Louis Auchincloss 





lished works are The Earth, the Tem- 
ple, and the Gods; American Archi- 
tecture and Urbanism; and Greek 
Sacred Architecture. 

Vincent Scully has a talent for bring- 
ing the remote and the mysterious into 
focus. His wonderfully readable style, il- 
luminating in its directness and simplic- 
ity, is an adventure for all of us. 


“bee Bue 


Editor-in-Chief 


“When I went out into the world for 
the first time, at seventeen, I made 
mistakes,” she says. “I learned even- 
tually that elegance has nothing todo 
with wealth or how one dresses. Ele- 
gance is a sense of limits, it is a har- 
mony between oneself and others.” 
Her style of elegance is highly per- 
sonal and imaginative, as a villa in 
Sardinia reveals. See page 100. 


Profiles: 

Louis Auchincloss 

At an early stage of his simultaneous 
careers, Louis Auchincloss was 
haunted by a serious doubt. “Perhaps 
my practice of law could survive my 
writing fiction,” he once said, “but 
could my writing fiction survive the 
practice of law?” It did. Since 1953 he 
has pursued what he calls his profes- 
sional “schizophrenia” with full-time 
verve, penning numerous novels, 
books of short stories and nonfiction 
while maintaining a high position at 
one of Wall Street’s leading law firms. 
He and his wife, Adele, divide their 
time between their Park Avenue 
apartment and their country house 
in Bedford, New York. See page 112. 
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ARIZONA 
Finch Associates— 
Kitchens & Interiors 
2222 N. 24th St 
Phoenix, AZ 85006 
(602) 244-8808 


Kitchens of Distinction 
1940 East Winsett Street 
Tucson, AZ 85719 
(602) 623-5891 


ARKANSAS 
Creative Cabineiry 
8218 Cantrell 
Little Rock, AR 72207 
(501) 225-1107 


CALIFORNIA 
House of Kitchens Inc 
1325 Solano Avenue 
Albany, CA 94706 
(415) 525-9576 


St. Charles Fashion Kitchens 
& Baths 

7426 Girard Street 

La Jolla, CA 92037 

(619) 454-9133 


St. Charles of Los Angeles 
8660 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90069 
(213) 655-7812 


Kitchens by Meyer, Inc 
15405 Los Gatos Blvd., #103 
Los Gatos, CA 95030 

(408) 358-4152 


Kitchens by Meyer, Inc 
278 Castro St 

Mountain View, CA 94041 
(415) 968-8318 

Carefree Kitchens, Inc 
453 N. Anaheim Bivd 
Orange. CA 92668 

(714) 634-4601 


Kitchens. Inc 

1617 18th St 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(916) 441-4414 


Aegean Bath & Kitchen 
Design Center 

4373 University Avenue 

San Diego, CA 92105 

(619) 563-4196 


Continental Kitchens & Baths 
340 West Portal 

San Francisco, CA 94127 
(415) 661-6776 


Landsberg & Associates, Inc 
101 Henry Adams Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 864-5151 


L&W Home Center 
8812 Las Tunas 

San Gabriel, CA 94776 
(213) 287-1131 
Lamperti Incorporated 
1241 Andersen Dr. 

San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 454-1623 


International Design Center 
4093 State Street 

Santa Barbara, CA 93110 
(805) 967-1113 


The Studio/Kitchen, Bath and Tile 
1122 State Street 

Santa Barbara, CA 93101 

(805) 965-0083 


The Cabinet Gallery 
1585 Botelho Drive 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
(415) 930-7410 


COLORADO 
Kitchens at the Depot, Ltd 
76 S. Sierra Madre 
Colorado Springs, CO 80903 
(303) 635-3619 


Kitchens by Kline 
2640 East Third 
Denver, CO 80206 
(303) 399-5802 


HAWAII 
Kitchen Center of Hawaii 
250 Ward Ave 
Honolulu, HI 96814 
(808) 521-7447 


IDAHO 
St. Charles Northwest 
516 S. 9th Street 
Boise, 1D 83702 
(208) 345-8123 
Kitchen Classics 
560 S. Arthur 
Pocatello, ID 83201 
(208) 232-0432 


IOWA 
St. Charles Kitchens 
by Friedl, Inc 


1013 Mt. Vernon Road S.E 
Cedar Rapids, IA 52403 
(319) 366-7122 


NDS Company 
3839 Merle Hay Road 
Des Moines, IA 50310 
(515) 276-5500 


Modern Materials Company 
514 lowa Street 

Sioux City, IA 51102 

(712) 277-2432 


KANSAS 
St. Charles Fashion Kitchens 
of Kansas City 
4920 Johnson Drive 
Shawnee Mission, KS 66205 
(913) 432-3636 
The Kitchen Place, Inc 
1634 East Central 
Wichita, KS 67214 
(316) 263-2249 


MINNESOTA 
St. Charles Kitchens 
by Contardo 
926 East Fourth Street 
Duluth, MN 55805 
(218) 728-5171 


St. Charles of Minnesota 
5010 France Avenue South 
Edina, MN 55410 

(612) 926-2778 


MISSOURI 
Glen Alspaugh Company 
9808 Clayton Road 
St. Louis, MO 63124 
(314) 993-6644 
(Also see Shawnee 
Mission, KS) 


MONTANA 
McPhie Cabinetry 
435 E. Main St 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
(406) 586-1709 


. 
The Cabinet Company, Inc 
900 8th Avenue South 
Great Falls, MT 59405 
(406) 727-0860 


Creative Kitchens 
160 2nd Avenue E.N 
Kalispell, MT 59901 
(406) 257-8220 
Creative Kitchens 
224 Central Avenue 
Whitefish, MT 59937 
(406) 862-5757 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska Custom Kitchens 
4601 Dodge Street 
Omaha, NE 68132 
(402) 556-1000 


NEVADA 
Pioneer Kitchens & Baths 
669 E._ Moana Lane 
Reno, NV 89502 
(702) 826-1900 


NEW MEXICO 
Creative Kitchens, Inc 
503 State Avenue N.W. 
Albuquerque. NM 87102 
(505) 242-8474 


OKLAHOMA 
Kitchen Interiors 
2761 N. Country Club Drive 
Oklahoma City, OK 73116 
(405) 843-9363 


Imperial Kitchens 

3301 S. Harvard Avenue 
Tulsa, OK 74135 

(918) 749-7317 


OREGON 
Neil Kelly Co 
804 N. Alberta 
Portland, OR 97217 
(503) 288-7461 


TEXAS 
Regency Bath & Kitchen Showroom 
Wellington Square Shopping Center 
|-40 & Georgia 
Amarillo, TX 79102 
(806) 353-5559 


Cabinetry by St. Charles 
2712 Bee Caves Road 
Suite 122 

Austin, TX 78746 

(512) 327-6959 


Brad Pence Comoany 
4508 Lovers Lane 
Dallas, TX 75225 
(214) 750-0271 


St. Charles by Droste 
6505 Camp Bowie Blvd 
Fort Worth, TX 76116 
(817) 763-5031 


St. Charles Fashion Kitchens, Inc 
3413 E. Greenridge 

Houston, TX 77057 

(713) 783-7780 


Dick Sowell Appliance Mart 
304 East Highway 83 
McAllen, TX 78501 

(512) 686-6591 


Norm's Kitchen Center, Inc 
1404 S. Oakes 

San Angelo, TX 76903 
(915) 653-1566 


St. Charles of San Antonio 
15677 San Pedro 

San Antonio, TX 78232 
(512) 496-6719 


St. Charles Designs, Inc 
3203 S. Loop 363 

PO. Box 1283 

Temple, TX 76503 

(817) 774-7113 


UTAH 
Craftsman Kitchens & Baths 
by St. Charles 
2200 S. Main St 
Salt Lake City, UT 84115 
(801) 487-1041 
Millet's Professional Kitchen 
Designers 
640 E. Wilmington Avenue 
Salt Lake City, UT 84106 
(801) 467-0222 


WASHINGTON 
Landsberg & Associates 
5701 Sixth Avenue South 
Seattle, WA 98108 
(206) 762-9132 


Kitchens & Baths by Blodgett 
4515 44th S W 

Seattle, WA 98116 

(206) 937-7712 


St. Charles by Contardo 

of Spokane, Inc 
South 104 Freya 
Spokane, WA 99202 
(509) 534-5410 


WYOMING 
Kitchens by Gardcrafted 
300 W. Yellowstone 
Casper, WY 82601 
(307) 265-2548 
Kitchens by Gardcrafted 
120.N. Sixth E. Suite 202 
Riverton, WY 82501 
(307) 856-2811 

INTERNATIONAL 
ST. CHARLES INTERNATIONAL 
610 Enterprise Drive 
Oak Brook, IL 60521 
(312) 654-4560 


When you visit 

our showroom, 

you'll understand why 
St. Charles is regarded 
as, simply, the best. 


Beneath our fashionable 
exteriors, you'll discover 
engineering details as 
practical as they are 
imaginative—a big part 
of why we are so adroit 
at making a room so 
stunning, so sensible. 


There are other reasons 
of course. Every kitchen 
is custom designed. 
There is a nearly limitless 
assortment of colors, 
textures, styles and 
materials. Perhaps most 
importantly, the 
installation occurs with 
dependable ease. 


A St. Charles dealer 

can make every room in 
your home this elegant, 
this intelligent. 


Visit a St. Charles 
showroom and receive 
a complimentary 
brochure. Or send $8 to 
St. Charles Mfg. Co., 

St. Charles, IL 60174. 
Please include mailing 
instructions and the 
name of this magazine. 
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: St. Louis Jeweler 
x 96 ct. at $44.68/ct. 
4 $344 


New York Jeweler 
8.45 ct. at$40.00/ct. 


$338 Ae $350 


_ San Francisco Jeweler 
6.77 ct. at $51.70/ct. 


The Sharper Ima 
16 ct. at 642.441, 


$199 





1. 


An opportunity to own exquisite gems. 


Without paying a jewelry store price. 


When a gemstone leaves the mine, 
it begins a long journey. Before it goes 
on display in your jeweler’s showcase, it 
may _ through several countries and 
a half dozen hands. Dealers, distribu- 
tors, wholesalers, importers—each 
taking a profit on that stone. 

ow much can this add to the price 
you pay? Far more than you imagine. 
Take the case of blue topaz—a brilliant, 
sparkling gem that's become especially 
popular since aquamarine soared to 
over $250 a carat. 

Recently, The Sharper Image pur- 
chased blue topaz at three typical jewel- 
ry stores in New York, St. Louis, and 
suburban San 
Francisco. 

As you can see 
from the samples 
above, prices averaged 
about $45 per carat. 

Now check The 
Sharper Image stone 
on the right. It’s the 
same polished oval 
cut. Its larger than 
the other stones. And 
it's a deeper, richer 
color. So it should cost 
considerably more. 

Yet it can be yours 
for as little as $/2.44 
per carat. That's about 
one-third the lowest 
jewelry store price 
per carat. 

If you're shaking 

our head in dis- 

elief, that’s under- 
standable. When you 
shop for jewelry only 
in stores, you just 
don't see dramatic 
* price differences like this. The reason 
is simple. 


How breaking with tradition 

%. Saves you hundreds of dollars. 
% Your jeweler is an honest 
businessman, who's not 

Y% trying to overcharge 


you. But like you, 
Se. he has to 




















Oval-cut stones are mounted in a 14K gold 
bezel, ready to hang from a chain or brace- 
let. Or choose unmounted blue topaz, so you 
and your jeweler can create a unique setting. 


pay for that long line of profit-takers. 
And since most jewelers can only in- 
ventory a few stones of each type, they 
pay top prices—with no quantity 
discounts. 

The Sharper Image operates more 
efficiently. Our tough buyers go to 
Brazil and purchase 5,000 carats at a 
time—directly from the mines. This 
gives us tremendous leverage on price. 
And means we can be very selective in 
the quality of stones we'll accept. 

hen you buy blue topaz direct 
from The Sharper Image, you by-pass 
all the middlemen. And the benefits of 
direct buying don't have to end with 
the purchase of blue 
topaz. Everyone who 
orders will receive 
our latest Gemstone 
and Jewelry catalog. 
Full of dramatic, ex- 
clusive jewelry de- 
signs and remarkably 
afionisble gemstones. 


Customers tell 
the story best. 


Mr. W_D. of At- 
lanta wrote to us re- 
cently after attending 
a local gem show: 


“I compared a sim- 
ilar 10 carat blue topaz 
... for $1,000. Each of 
the three new stones 
that you sent are larger 
and just as beautiful at a 
much more attractive 
price.” 

Another letter 
came from Dr. C.A. of 
Wayne, Pennsylvania: 

“T would like to ex- 
press my delight with the unmounted blue 
topaz I ordered. It was advertised at 24 
carats...it arrived in barely one week and 
weighed 25.60 carats! The color and cut are 
superb and put my aquamarine to shame. 
Needless to say, it was appraised at weil 
over what I paid for it.” 


Mrs. J.E. of Muncie, Indiana sent us 
this information: 

“I am happy, too, with my jewelers ap- 
praisal of the blue topaz] stones: 10.43 car- 


ats—$425 [her cost, $139], 16.37 carats— 
$700 [her cost, $199].” 


Six choices and 30 days 
to make a final decision. 

Very hard (#8 on the Mohs scale), 
blue topaz is a lovely, clear precious 

em with an index of refraction even 
igher than aquamarine’s. 

You may choose unmounted or 
mounted gems in three sizes—6 carats, 
10 carats, or 16 carats. Each comes with 
a full description and Certificate of 
Authenticity. Each is meticulously 
hand-cut, faceted and polished. 

In stores, the rarer, large stones 
usually command premium prices. But 
The Sharper Image actually gives you a 
slight discount for the largest size. For 
mounting in a heavy 14K gold bezel, add 
$40. You must be satisfied, or return 
your purchase within 30 days for a full 
refund. If you like, you may use this 
risk-free trial period to have your gem- 
stones appraised by a gemologist. 

According to Forbes magazine, the 
price of blue topaz doubled in recent 
years, then doubled again. Supplies are 
always unpredictable. Prices are subject 
to change and quantities are limited. 
So call or write today to avoid disap- 
pointment. And own a large blue topaz 
at a price that would be impossible 
through traditional sources. 


ORDER TOLL FREE 


For fastest delivery, credit card hold- 
ers please call toll free. Order prod- 
uct #MTH995. Or send a check for 
$79 for the 6 carat stone, $139 for the 
10 carat, or $199 for the 16 carat, 
clearly specifying your order. Add 
$4.00 per gem for delivery, and $40 
per gem for mounting, if desired. 

CA residents add 6% tax. 


ORDER TOLL FREE 24 HRS. EVERY DAY. 


800-344-4444 


Overseas/Canada (415) 344-4444 






680 Davis St., Dept. 8547 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
© 1984 The Sharper Image 


Call toll free for our catalog of innovative products. 











The Soul of a House 

Born into an English family of good 
home cooks, Diana Kennedy has 
lived in Mexico on and off for 
twenty-seven years, with frequent 
trips back to the United States, where 
she lectures and teaches courses in 
Mexican cooking. Her three books on 
the subject are considered definitive. 
Her upcoming book, Nothing Fancy, 
is more autobiographical, including 
recipes acquired over a lifetime for 
“things that have interested me and 
things I’ve invented.” She lives alone 
in her Michoacan country house and 
likes it, although, she says, “I miss 
people during the summer rains 
when we get terrific thunderstorms 
and lots of blackouts. I take the cat 
and we hide in the cupboard.” Un- 
willing to rest on her culinary laurels, 
she played a very active role in plan- 
ning her house, with help in the last 
two years from interior designer Wil- 
liam M. Luft. See page 118. 


Framework for the Decorative Arts 
Although we rarely depart from our 
focus on private residences, occasion- 
ally there are deserving exceptions. 
One is the collection of decorative 
arts, and particularly the Virginia 
Carroll Crawford Collection of Amer- 
ican pieces, assembled at Atlanta’s 
newly built High Museum of Art. 
Architect Richard Meier—known for 
his fondness for all-white struc- 
tures—not only designed the build- 
ing, but was given the unusual 
privilege of installing the museum’s 
collections. With one reservation. 
“We insisted on colors for the rooms 
with the Crawford Collection,” savs 
curator of decorative arts Donald ¢ 


Peirce. Mr. Meier agreeably substi 
tuted all-white with soft pastels, 
forty-six shades in all, on the 
Crawford floor. It is of interest that 
at the time the High began assem- 
bling the collection, in » few mu- 
seums were systematically collecting 
post-Federal piec« Phus, objects 


from the period ymce plen- 
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Leonard Bernstein 


The Count 
and Countess 
ie La Rochefoucauld 


_ spontaneity and lack of stuffiness on 


Architectural Digest Visits: 
Leonard Bernstein 

Audiences and music students have — 
long appreciated Leonard Bernstein’s 






‘the podium. The same qualities sur- 
face in more mundane areas, as Gail 
Jacobs, the designer of his Manhattan 
apartment, tells us. As an example, 
she says, “Recently, Mr. Bernstein’s 
housekeeper called, saying he needed 
new sheets. Could I get them? I 
bought what I thought he would like 
and dropped them off. A few nights 
later, | was at the symphony and he 
was conducting. He was given an 
award and rounds of applause. Back- 
stage, when I finally got to him, I was 
astonished to have him congratulate 
me on my choice of sheets!” In the 
maestro’s studio at home, heavy vel- 
vet draperies, to cut down street 
noise, and a French dining table in- 
stead of a desk—on which he can 
spread out large sheets of music pa- 
per—contribute to a space suited for 
composing and preparing for con- 
ducting. See page 134. 


Gardens: 

Heathers and Heaths — 

The gardens at Les Tourelles, the 
country house of the count and 
countess de La Rochefoucauld, have, 
for one thing, turned the count into a 
garden enthusiast. He continues his 
career as an economist and one of the » 
people behind the redevelopment of 
Paris’s former market district, Les— 
Halles. But he is also president of the 
Fondation des Parcs de France, and | 
has written a handbook on heather, 
La Bruyére. The fact that the title and 
author coincidentally link the names 
of two major seventeenth-century lit- 
erary figures, Jean de La Bruyére and 
Frangois de La Rochefoucauld, is a 
boon in the eyes of the book’s pub- 
lisher. La Bruyére has gone into a sec- 
ond printing since it came out in 
1979, a fact that makes the count 
smile ruefully “when I think that my 
treatises On economics sell, at most, 
two thousand copies.” See page 142. 





continued on page 40 
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OVisa U.S.A., 1984 


The Premier Symbol Of Worldwide Acceptance 


ike a mint mark on bullion, the symbol 
“P” in gold on the new Premier Visa 
Card is your assurance of quality. 
And just as 24-karat is worth more than 
gold plate, the Premier Visa Card surpasses 
any other payment card when it comes to 
acceptance. 
The Premier Visa Card carries the 
most widely accepted name in the world 
for travel, shopping, entertaining and 
cash— welcome at over 3.6 million 
locations in 156 countries. 
The Premier Visa Card also 
K) gives you access to cash in 137,000 
‘locations worldwide. Plus travel 
insurance and emergency cash 
services. All combined with pre- 
mium financial services pro- 
vided by the bank that issues it. 
So if value is measured 
¥% by acceptance and preferred 
% service, the Premier Visa 
Card carries more weight 


‘¢) than any other card in 
the world. 
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A spectacular sea 
adventure warrants an 

incomparable ship. Sun 
Line’s elegant, far-famed 
Stella Solaris. Or the intimate Stella Oceanis to the 
Orinoco. Both uniquely spacious. Congenial. With 
the most hospitable staffs afloat —all Greek, all 
experienced together a dozen years or more, all- 
giving. Sun Line, a luxury class of its own. 


Amazon River (sruses 


16-Day Christmas/New Year Dec. 21/84 to 

Jan. 6/85. 14-Day Jan. 5 to Jan. 20/85. 

Across the Equator to jungle, extraordinary cities. 
Briefings by die explorer Captain Loren 
McIntyre, who discovered Lake McIntyre, the 
most distant source of the Amazon. A special per- 
formance at the splendid opera house in Manaus, 
Brazil. Tobago, Trinidad, Guadeloupe, Barbados 
and more. 


(samival in‘Rio (ruses 


17-Day Feb. 1 to Feb. 18/85. 15-Day Feb. 17 to 

Mar. 5/85. 

Three days of carnival, spectacle of spectacles, 
unrivalled anywhere. In one of the most miracu- 
lous cities in the world. Reserved seats for the stir- 
ring parade to the samba beat. Superb beaches. 
And Fortaleza and Bahia. Martinique. St. Lucia. 
St. Barthelemy. More. 


Gems of the (oaribbean/ 
Orinow wer (oruises 

14-Day. 6 cruises: Departures from Dec. 21/84 

Christmas/New Year to March 1/85. 

180 exciting miles upriver in Venezuela. Ange! 

Falls, the world’s tallest falls. Canaima, the great 

jungle reserve. Rarely visited St. Lucia, Bequia, 


St. Vincent, Tobago, eight more stunningly 
beautiful islands. 


(amial inRo, 
VOrinow River: 


and Shopping (cruise 

12-Day, Jan. 20 to Feb. 1/85. 

The great Canal, a wonder of the modern world, 
with a Certificate to mark the occasion. Jamaica’s 
Ocho Rios. Curagao, St. Barthelemy, St. Maarten, 
St. Thomas. And the wares of all the world at won- 
derful prices. 


“Tensatlantic Grand (cruises 


HELIOS 26 days Nov. 25 to Dec. 20/84. The 
great Fall follow-the-sun cruise from Athens to 
Fort Lauderdale. Taormina, Sicily, Rome. Monte 
Carlo. Palma de Mallorca. Casablanca. Tenerife, 
Canary Islands. Dakar, Senegal. Barbados. 
Guadeloupe. St. Thomas. 


PRIMAVERA 21 days, March 10 to March 30/85. 
‘To the lovely first green of Spring, from Fort 
Lauderdale to Athens. Nassau. Madeira. Gibraltar. 
Tangier. Malaga, Spain. Monte Carlo. Capri. 
Taormina. Malta. Olympia. And—even grander! 
—add a 9-day Easter Cruise to the Greek Islands, 
Egypt, Israel, Turkey. 

And, enriching every cruise, great entertainment 
from all the world, unique lectures, stimulating 
programs. Launch your cruise plans now. 


See your travel agent. Or call Sun Line 800-468-6400 
or 212-397-6400. Or send for our Winter Cruises 
brochure. Sun Line, One Rockefeller Plaza, NY, 


| NY 10020. 


Name 
Address 
| City 
| Phone 
| My Travel Agent is 





State. 2 Sh 7ip 





‘Sun Line Cruises 


; The Unique Fleet of the Cruise World. 


traight to SUN LINE. 


aaniantic Grand (sruises 


Pie (sanal/ Island -Flopping- ; 
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The Collectors: 

Flowering of Spanish Heritage 
Well known in Spain as a former 
world class race driver, and highly re- 
garded by his friends as a performer 
of classical Spanish music, Senor Don 
Francisco Godia Sales cherishes Euro- 
pean art and antiques just as he does 
his four exceptionally fine guitars. 
With his wife, Dofia Inés, he lives in 
Barcelona in what began as a four- 
teenth-century convent. Now, after 
several transformations, the house is 
an effective backdrop for the exten- 
sive collection that originated with 
Senior Godia’s father. Don Francisco 
gravitates to works with strength and 
individuality, and has a reputation for 
acting quickly and decisively, guided 
largely by intuition. See page 148. 


Architecture: 

Laurence Booth 

“It’s a tour de force of the unexpect- 
ed, with asymmetries within symme- 
tries,” John Kern says of Laurence 
Booth’s design for the Kern house in 
Illinois. Mr. Kern had given the ar- 
chitect a description of objectives that 
he and his wife, Anne, expected from 
the new house—a list that had to do 
with performance, rather than aes- 
thetics. Still, he says, “Larry really 
shocked us with the sketches and 
models, because they were so differ- 
ent from the unwritten conceptions 
we had.” Since graduating from MIT 
in 1960, Laurence Booth has received 
numerous awards from the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. See page 156. 


Staged for Country Pleasures 


Frank Peter LoVascio had designed 
the Manhattan apartment of costume 
designer Theoni V. Aldredge and her 
husband, actor Tom Aldredge (see 
Architectural Digest, December 

sO an easy rapport had | 


lished by the time he under! 
ating the interiors for the Ald: 
eighteenth-century farmhouse it 
state New York. “Of 
have decorated the house mysé 


‘but I tend 


course, I « 


Theoni Aldredge says, 


continued from page 34 





Don Francisco Godia 
Dona Inés de Godia 





Laurence Booth 





‘ter LoVascio 


ALAN BERLINER 


ALAN BERLINER 


Freddie Fields 
Corinna Fields 





David Mlinaric 








put too many things into one room. I 
need someone to scream at me and 
say, ‘That’s enough!’ ” It’s been a mu- 
tually productive relationship. Mr. 
LoVascio says, “Theoni’s work has 
been an influence on me. For exam- 
ple, sometimes she'll use a fabric that 
will later find itself on some sofa or 
chair.” See page 164. 


Transformation 
Currently president and chief operat- 
ing officer of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Film Company, and president of 
MGM/UA Worldwide Productions, 
Freddie Fields responds to creative 
challenges, whether in filmmaking 
or in interior design. A trip with his 
wife, Corinna—a former Miss Uni- 
verse from Greece—and designer 
Charles Hayden, to the town of 
Tlaquepaque near Guadalajara in 
Mexico turned out to have a major 
impact on the Fieldses’ Spanish-style 
house in Beverly Hills. “I wanted 
them to see what real Spanish charm 
is all about,” says Mr. Hayden. “In 
Tlaquepaque there are fabulous old 
Spanish townhouses that are now 
boutiques.” Among other finds, the 
Fieldses brought home fountains and 
a fossil stone fireplace. See page 180. 


Nostell Priory 
When David Mlinaric was asked by 
the National Trust to restore several 
rooms in Nostell Priory that had been 
destroyed by fire, he found himself in 
the company of Robert Adam, 
Thomas Chippendale and John 
Fowler, some of the late, great design- 
ers who contributed to the home’s 
present appearance. Mr. Mlinaric be- 
lieves in preserving tradition as much 
as does Lord St. Oswald, whose fam- 
ily has lived at Nostell since the sev- 
enteenth century. “Only a family can 
keep a house alive,” the designer 
says. ‘The further you get from the 
time a house was created, the colder 
the scent gets.” In confirmation of 
this view, Lord St. Oswald tells us, 
“Nostell has always been loved by my 
family. I find the presence of the past 
constantly inspiring.” See page 186.0 














‘At Audi the future of the 
automobile is being decided” 


-Car and Driver, December 1983 


Audl) Have you noticed where the 
@ great developments in automo- 


tive engineering have been coming from? 

Many of them have come from one 
place: From Audi. 

They have come from a group of hand- 
picked engineers working under a man 
they respect: Ferdinand Piéch, Audi's 
Chief of Research & Development in In- 
golstadt, Germany. 

Consider these Audi 
achievements: 

The five-cylinder gasoline engine. A 
six would have been too big and heavy; a 
four would not have been smooth enough 
for the kind of luxury car Audi had in mind. 


engineering 





It was the innovative five that made the 
Audi 5000 feel just right. 

The quattro permanent all-wheel- 
drive system for sports coupes and se- 
dans: A major breakthrough in 
performance and driving safety that in- 
creases mobility about 100% on wet or 
snowy roads. This all-weather system en- 
abled the Audi racing quattro to win the 
World Rally Championship. It was recently 
introduced on the Audi 4000S quattro at 
$16,830? 

Audi 5000S & 5000S Turbo: The tech- 
nology that makes these the most aero- 
dynamic luxury sedans sold in America 
also makes them two 


© 





of the quietest. 

We solve problems. Audi's engi- 
neers proved the world’s fastest luxury 
sedan need not be the most powerful, and 
started an aerodynamic revolution that 
sent the industry back to its computers 
and wind tunnels 

Many people believe Audis are beauti- 
ful. We believe they are buying them in 
record numbers for more important rea- 
sons. For your nearest dealer, call toll-free 
1-(800) FOR-AUDI within the continental 
U.S. *Mfr's sugg. retail price. Title, ae 
eee registration, dealer delive 


harges add'l PORSCHE + AUDI 


Audi: the art of engineering. 
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COLORCORE. 








BECAUSE THERE ARE TIMES WHEN EVEN THE FINEST CHEFS 
BUTCHER THEIR COUNTERTOPS. 


It happens to the best of us. A 
slip of the knife here. A scratch there. 

A dent in the edge now and then. 
Before you know it, your new counter- 
top looks as if it aged years overnight. 

ONCE YOU HAVE IT YOU WON'T 
BE AFRAID TO USE IT. 

That’s where COLORCORE® brand 
surfacing material comes in. COLORCORE 
is the remarkable new countertop ma- 
terial that hides your mistakes. You see, 
COLORCORE as the name implies, is solid 
color through its entire thickness. That 
means nicks, chips, scratches and stains 
are much less visible. 

THE COUNTERTOP MATERIAL 
THAT HAS NO COUNTERPART. 

The advantage of COLORCORE is 
that in addition to being exception- 
ally beautiful, it’s also highly durable 
and practical. 





Consider this: COLORCORE is far 
less expensive than ceramic tile, 
marble or Corian® It’s more than 
twice as durable as conventional 
laminate. And COLORCORE Offers a 
maintenance-free alternative to just 
about any other countertop material. 

WIDE ARRAY OF COLORS AND 
POSSIBILITIES. 

Visually, COLORCORE Opens up 
new worlds in design possibilities. 
For starters, it’s available in 72 colors 
that go from subtle to striking, as can 
be seen below. And because COLORCORE 
is solid color, there are no edge lines 
to be seen. Which also means if you 
dent an edge it will hardly be seen. 

THE MODEL OF PERFECTION 
FOR ANYONE WHO'S REMODELING 
OR BUILDING A KITCHEN. 

COLORCORE was created at the 








urging of a panel of leading architects 
and designers to give today’s home- 
owners the ultimate material for 
countertops and other applications. 
What was once merely a concept is 
now a reality. Today, COLORCORE is the 
most technologically advanced 
surfacing material ever to surface. 
For the name of a COLORCORE 
brand surfacing material dealer near 
you, write Formica Corporation, 
Information Center, Dept. P1, 114 
Mayfield Ave., Edison, NJ 08837. For a 
copy of our beautiful color booklet, 
“Solving Space with Style? and a 
handy guide to planning your 
kitchen, send $2 to the same address. 


ColorCore° 


surfacing material 
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China Seas 


CONTRACT DESIGNS © TEXTILES * WALLCOVERINGS 








ATLANTA * BOSTON * BRUSSELS * CHICAGO « DALLAS * DENVER « THE HAGUE 
HONOLULU * HOUSTON * LONDON ¢ LOS ANGELES « MIAMI « NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
PHOENIX * ROME * SAN FRANCISCO * SAN JUAN ¢ SEATTLE * SYDNEY * TROY 
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®CHINA SEAS*, INC. * 21 EAST STH ST. * NEW YORK, NY 10003 © 212/420-1170 © Telex: 237110 CSI UR * Cable: OZINGERS 
INGER McCABE ELLIOTT, PRESIDENT 


MOST FABRICS 
PROTECTED BY 


TEFLON 
soil & stain repeller 


SC LL SS AL mR” an 
23° x 3372" POSTER AVAILABLE. SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER FOR $15.00 PAYABLE TO CHINA SEAS, INC 
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WILLIAM 
ADOLPHE 


BOUGUEREAU 


(1825-1905) 
“SOLLICITUDE MATERNELLE” 


Oil.on canvas over board ® 61 x 32 in. 
Signed and dated 1901 lower right 


PROVENANCE: 


Alexander R. Peacock, New York 

American Art Association sale, 
Jan. 10, 1922, lot 43 

E. FE. Albee (the famous playwright) 
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Old and Modern levitated for Museums, Foundations and Pettey aasoay 
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el Art Galleries, Inc., 425 East x) 


The traditional warmth and 
charm of country French dining 
is recreated here with Charmaine, 
one of the 34 different designs 

in Warner's new Precious Prints 
collection, Volume Il. They're 
available in 2 to 6 colorways, 
many with correlated 48” 

wide fabrics. In addition to its 
unmistakable charm, the 
Precious Prints collection is 
practical, too. It’s scrubbable, 
pre-pasted, pre-trimmed 

and strippable. Warner's 
Precious Prints, Volume Il is 
available now through interior 
designers and decorating 
departments of fine stores. 


The Warner Company, 

108 South DesPlaines, 
Chicago, IL 60606 
Showroom: 6-134, 

The Merchandise Mart, 

Chicago, IL 60654 
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The Lands’ End herringbone jacket. 


A classic when we introduced it. And, 
at $115, an even greater value now. 


hat first led us to think about 

tailored clothing was your 

active response to our Oxford 
buttondowns, our Lands’ End knit 
ties, and other classic items like our 
Lands’ End turtlenecks. 

We reasoned you might like suit- 
able jackets to wear over these items, 
provided —and this was a big “if” — we 
could offer them with the kind of 
quality features you expect from 
Lands’ End, and at Lands End prices. 


Then we went to work. 


We sent our buyers on the prowl for 
fabrics. We challenged our tailors to add 
quality features, not eliminate them 
for cost reasons. And, finally, we 
encouraged them to practice their Old 
World tailoring skills; and how they 
responded when they realized we were 
serious! 


The results are now in. 


The herringbone classic described 
above is typical of what Lands End now 
offers in our Charter Collection. A small 
but excellent group of traditional jackets, 
plus some well-tailored slacks that 
harmonize with them, and some appro- 
priate shirts and ties. 

There's no way we can properly 
describe the look and feel and fit of this 
clothing. You need to experience it, 
yourself. Even then you'll find it hard to 
believe prices ranging from $105 in a 
jacket of cotton corduroy and $115 in 
a herringbone to $195 for a top of the 
line camel's hair. 


Open our catalog. 

See the complete Charter Collection in 
our catalog. Shop us for sweaters, ski 
wear, deck wear and soft luggage, too. 
And, remember, everything Lands’ 
End offers carries our incredible 
guarantee. 

In two words: 


GUARANTEED. PERIOD. 
















Collar and shoulders 
are handset, so jacket 
will hang properly. 


Inner “canvas” 
to proper tension so it 
drapes nicely 


Hand-stitched 


Two inside armholes 


pockets. Wallet 
pocket buttons 
down. 


Extra buttons 
tucked in 
the pocket 






















Or call Toll-free: 


800-356-4444 


High count 
lining, Patch pockets 
gold are pattern- 
piping. matched 

Send the coupon fora free catalog 9 -—-————————————— a 
or call for one toll-free at 800-356-4444. | PI Ate | 
One of our operators will answer you | Sree Se | 
in person, 24 hours a day. | e | 
| Lands End Dept. I-06 | 
| Dodgeville, WI 53595 he | 
| ral 
| Name | 
| Address_ 7 
| City | 

, State Zip a | 
| | 
| | 

‘ . 














ARCHITECTURE IN "GONE <a 





Cincent Scully 


In the first of a 

series on“ The Natural 

and the Man-made,” Vincent 
Scully looks at the spiritual 
harmonies of pre-Columbian 
and Pueblo architecture. 


WITH ARCHITECTURE, human beings 
create an environment for them- 
selves. The first fact of that environ- 
ment is the world of nature, to which 
all human structures stand in some 
kind of relationship. How that inter- 
connection is conceived and built by 
human cultures is one of the best in- 
dications we have of how they con- 
ceive of themselves in relation to the 
natural order of things. And there, 
the original Americans had an enor- 
mous psychological advantage over 
the European colonists—who were to 
supplant and, in large measure, to de- 
stroy them—because they regarded 
themselves as having been born out 
of the body of this continent. They 
belonged to it and could not conceive 
of themselves as separate from it, or 
as alien to its forms or to those of any 
of the multifarious kinds of life it 
nourished. So when they finally 
came to create monumental architec- 
ture, the fundamental principle with 
which they worked involved a close 
imitation of nature’s shapes and a 
determined attempt to lock into 
nature’s powers. We can best see that 
principle at work in the Valley of 
Mexico in pre-Columbian times. 

At Teotihuacan, which was surely 
the greatest ceremonial center this 
continent | ‘ver known, the long 
straight Avenue of the Dead leads di- 

mid of the Moon 
whose profiles re the 
behind it. On th 


the mot 


rectly to the Py 
mountai 
ummit o 


intain 1s not e cen 


ter, directly behind the pyramid’s 
mass. The mountain is running with 
springs; water is being squeezed out 
through its internal fractures. The 


pyramid helps that process along. It — 


clarifies and compacts the mountain’s 
shape. Its strong horizontal shadow 
lines intensify the image of horizon- 
tal fracture through which the 
ground water is brought forth. So, in 
the great and terrible American way, 
human beings not only give them- 
selves up to the natural process, but 
also try to sustain it, because, in their 
view, it is constantly in danger of be- 
ing let down by those beings whom 
George Kubler most terribly calls 
“the idle gods,” capable of initiating 
action, but too feeble of purpose to 
carry it through. Hence human sacri- 
fice: Men must feed the machine; it is 
their responsibility to nature. Once 
again, as over and over again in his- 
tory, a human ideal produces man- 
kind’s most formidable horrors. 

The architecture of the Americans 
is otherwise wholly realistic, as magic 


- 


has to be. So the notch in the moun- 
tain is reflected in the notch in the 
center of the headdress of the water 
goddess from Teotihuacan. A cleft 
mass of rock seems to have been 
dropped upon her from a great 
height, compacting her body and 
fracturing it horizontally, while wa- 
ter is being squeezed out through her 
hands. The whole site at Teotihuacan 
is organized around that image. First 
on the right on the approach along 
the Avenue of the Dead stood the 
temple of Quetzalcdéatl. The tablero 
structure of the stepped sides of its 
base dramatizes the act of compres- 
sion and fracture, exactly as in the 
body of the goddess, and so forces out 
head after head of feathered serpent 
in great spurts like those of springs. 
Horned and feathered, it is Quetzal- 
coatl himself, the great American 
divinity, god of the very blood of 





Taking its forms from mountain and 

cloud, North House at Taos functions si- 

multaneously as a communal dwelling, an 
asymmetrical pyramid, and a sky altar. 





continued on page 58 
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Anyone who pays $40,000 for 
a luxury sedan should not be asked 
to do so in a spirit of forgiveness for 
its deficiencies. 

The BMW 7331 makes no such 
requests. And one of the world's 
most unforgiving production pro- 
cesses makes certain that none is 
ever needed. 

That process mandates over 
3 million operations for the assembly 
of the body alone. It controls chas- 
sis alignments to within 4/1,000ths 
of an inch. And it assesses the cor 
rosion-resistance of structural metals 
by submerging them in salt water 
for at least ten days. 

It also endows the BMW 733! 
witn such technological innova- 
tions as an optional fourspeed auto- 
© 1984 BMW of North America, Inc. The BMW trade 


matic transmission that doesn't 
force you to sacrifice the precision 
of a manual gearbox, but rather 
“sives the best of both worlds” (Auto- 
sport magazine). 

But the 7331 is freer of com- 
promise than even that implies. Of its 
more than 4,000 parts, none ever 
suffers from inattention because It's 
judged ‘minor. 

The electrically-powered leather 
bucket seats are orthopedically 
molded to the contours of the spine. 
And because they’re infinitely ad- 
ee pe unc omfor table iS all 


two-position electri 


registered. Euro’ 


They are precisely shaped to fit the 
natural curvature of the fingertip. 

The 733i, in short, is an auto- 
mobile in which nothing has been 
left to chance, in which luxury Is the 
result of—rather than a substitute 
for—genuinely superior design and 
craftsmanship. 

Providing something life com- 
monly denies the perfectionist: Vin- 
dication, ins tead « f disappointment 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
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ofa gets better with age, offering both immediate enjoyment and long-term pleasure. 


* Roslyn Hei 


ions create twice the comfort of a conventional couch. Butter soft leather shown here 


sam. For our complete catalog, please send a $6 check or money order to: 


* Birminghar 


lison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 


&-BOBOIS 


usive collection in leather. PA R IS 


* MADRID * RIYADH * HAMBURG 


cations throughout the U.S. and iada 


‘ Chicago * Dallas * Denver  } » La Jolla * Miami* Minneapolis * Montreal + Palm Beach * Paramus * 
scarsdale * Scottsdale « Seattle + To couver BC * Washington DC + Westport * Winnetka * Winnipeg. . . 
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You start with a dream... 
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it comes true with <a = 
We take the fear out of decorating The new Showpieces collection answers your need 
hether you’re decorating your first dream house or ur sophisticated styling belongs to ye 
you've done it before; don’t settle for less than a In the “dream come true business’, our long expé 
true reflection of you s. Whether you consult a ence allows us to offer you the newest colors, designs a) 
professional or go it lecorating decisions are of course, the finest quality wallcoverings and relai 
tough. “Is the color rig ike it?” “Am fabrics. Your friends will admire your choice 

[ getting my money’s wort |i: The look of MITCHELL DESIGNS. 
Please send $2 for a 16 page, full co ochure inples to: Mitchell Designs Dept. A, P.O. Box 831, Culver City, CA 90% 
Patterns Shown: GEISHA*+ Tht »Y Lamp; Italdesign Center, Inc. Nightstand and Vase; Divo Showroom 


Print; Creative Galleries Accessories; Toyo Trading Co. Car pet; Decorative Carpets, Inc. Tile; The Tile Studio 
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ARCHITECTURE IN CONTEXT 


Vincent Scully 


continued from page 52 





At Teotihuacan, the pre-Columbian 

“Place of the Gods” in the Valley of Mexico, 
all architecture is “a close imitation of 
nature’s shapes and a determined attempt to 
lock into nature’s powers.” RIGHT: In the 
foreground, the Temple of Quetzalcéatl; in 
the middle distance, the Pyramid of the Sun; 
and in the background, the Pyramid of the 
Moon. ABOVE RIGHT: By its very mass, the 
Pyramid of the Moon invokes the power of 
the mountain behind it. Asove: The headdress 
of the water goddess repeats the notch at the 
mountain’s summit, linking her, in one of 
many ways, to pyramid and mountain. BELOW 
AND BELOW RIGHT: In the Pueblo idiom, 

the pyramid (at left, North House at Taos) 
becomes more loosely massed and irregu- 
lar, but retains its symbolic function. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN CONTEXT 


Cincent Scully 


schillay & Rehs, Inc. 


civilization, which is the water from 
the earth and from the sky. So it is 
his great broad head, fangs swelling 
with power, that stands out before 
the grand deployment of pyramids 
| between it and the mountain. 
| It is the same divinity, now called 
Avanyu or Palulukang, who is car- 
| ried high in the air in the snake 
dances of the Southwest, touched by 
the feathers of birds and allowed to 
squirm in the dust of the plaza. And 
it is the same principle of invoking 
nature’s shapes and helping nature’s 
processes along that shapes the pueb- 
los themselves. We see it most beauti- 
fully at Taos. The North House is an 
asymmetrical pyramid and a commu- 
nal dwelling as well. It picks up and 
clarifies the shapes of the sacred 
mountain behind it, within whose 
horned peaks sacred Blue Lake is cra- 
dled, and from whose majestic body 
clear water gushes out to run down 
through the center of the pueblo in a 
never-failing stream. To the right, 
across the stream, South House is also 
basically pyramidal in form, and it 
too reflects those slopes of the Sangre 
de Cristo that lie directly behind it. 
But the great dances culminate 
at North House. Approached from 
the courtyard below, its profile is 
straight-backed and stepped, in pure 
silhouette. It is the typical pueblo sky 
altar, reaching up to and geometriz- 
ing (humanizing) the shapes of the 
clouds. The final sets of the dances 
take place in front of North House, 
and the beat of the drum and the 
stamp of the feet are like the rhyth- 
mic beat of the stepped-back masses 
of the house itself, reflecting the 
shoulders and summits of the moun- 
tain (and called by the same names), 
but picking them up, helping them 
along. So the building, which is os- 
tensibly only a dwelling, and which, 
in the Pueblo way, avoids the monu- 
mental symmetries and specialized 
function of the Mexican forms, is still 
as much an evocation of the sacred 
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continued on page 64 











ane introduce our new built-in 
ovens, we came up witha 
really hot idea: Retained Heat* 
cooking. 

This exclusive feature lets 
you roast a turkey to juicy per- 
fection. In half the time. With 
the fuel turned off 

Just start about 100° 
higher than normal, to brown 
the meat. Then your 


THE KITCHENAID OVEN. 
TURN IT OFF 
AND WATCH IT COOK. 


KitchenAid oven turns itself off. 
Automatically. And continues 
cooking with heat stored in 
the oven. 

ss wel a els oy 7a aE eae The new KitchenAid 
“ee ee iP Superba ovens have every- 


ain thing you want. High styling. 

se High-performance insulation. 
é Self-cleaning (electric only). A 
a er constant-cool door. A meat 
Cries oe 5 probe. A rotisserie. 

SELECTOR Bis id saree al SELECTOR Aisi sat eel With our Variable Broiling, 
you can control the cooking 
temperature. And broil Dover 
sole at 350°; medium rare 
T-bone steaks at 550° 
as The first line of ovens and 
Se cooktops (electric and gas) 

Byes Re wR rod enough to be called 
itchenAid is at your dealer 
now. Look into it. 








KitchenAid 


For the way its made” 











POMPEII 


Antique in inspiration, from a stone in 
metamorphosis when Pompeii was at its 
height, an Italian hand-carved alabaster 

masterwork as contemporary as today. 








5'S0. Los Angeles Street. 
Angeles, CAYOOI5' | 
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Completing the union of the natural and 
the man-made are the sacred Pueblo dances. 
In headdresses suggesting the sky altar, 


participants in the Corn Dance at Tesuque 
weave shimmering lines that build up to 
a powerful and joyous release of energy. 


mountain « and is perhaps 
even mor ving the 
sky into th rmonvy. 

The dances « nion. 


beating on, 

with deep voic 

day. The sacred 
photographed at 1. 

or Hopi pueblos, bui 
the Tewa towns, as, fo 
Tesuque, just north « 
There, the profiles of th 
tly reflect those of Lake | 
cred mountain of the 
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them. The only intrusive, European 
element—the flat vertical facade of 
the church—is painted white in con- 
scious contrast with the earth-colored 
adobe of the other buildings. It stands 
out, but unlike the churches of His- 
panic towns such as Ranchos de Taos, 
it has no towers. These aggressively 
European flourishes have been 
sheared off at Tesuque in favor of a 
simple parapet that is at once a sky 
itar and an echo of the shape of the 
untain beyond it. So the church, 
embodying though it does the in- 

in religion, is also gen- 

Pueblo pantheon of 

the long lines of 

pass through each 

turn in a gre.: wave to- 


the sacred forms is com- 








plete. The natural, the man-made, 
and human ritual are one. 

As the feet of the men pound the 
earth, and those of the women caress 
it, we can feel the power building. 
Nature’s energy is being recharged, 
to be released in vast, strong waves of 
human joy. It is the human city at its 
best, however small or impoverished 
it may be. It is the place where men 
have power enough through their 
communal life to act with some effect 
in the face of Nature, but where, most 
of all, not confronting or insulting, 
but praising and abetting her being, 
they can play a willing, vital part 
in her vast scheme. 














An influential historian and theorist of ar- 
chitecture, Vincent Scully is the author of The 
Shingle Style and Pueblo, among other works. 
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grace of its figures, the ‘ee } shown here with Sevres green border. Also available 


with Sevres blue. SHFRLE WAGNER 


60 East 57 Street, New York, N.Y. PL 8-3300 


to be treasured, to be prized for generations to come. 


For illustrated catalogue send $5 to Dept. AD 


LET US SHOW YOU OUR BEST. 
CONCORDE, PREMIERE 
_ AND AIRFRANCE LE CLUB. 






CONCORDE 

If time is truly of the essence, 
then Concorde is essential to 
your way of life. The only way 
to break the time barrier to 
Paris, Air France Concorde is 
the ultimate gift of time. Join 
the prestigious few who lead 
the way in turning transatlan- 
tic travel into a 334 hour 
commute. 

PREMIERE 

To those who expect the fin- 
est things in life, Air France 
Premiére is the first word in 
air travel. Magnificent cuisine, 
remarkable attentiveness, lux- 
urious Jet Sleeper seats, seren- 
ity and sumptuousness make 
Premiére the quintessential first 
class experience. 

AIR FRANCE LE CLUB 
Where our business sense 
makes the difference. Improve- 
ments like a separate cabin, 
with efficient service and more 
space to work and relax. 
Wider, more comfortable 
seats. Complimentary drinks. 
Fine cuisine served in sepa- 
rate courses with a choice of 
entrées. And other amenities 
to make business travel a 
pleasure. 


AIR FRANCE, 
A UNITED AIRLINES 
MILEAGE PLUS PARTNER. 


WE'RE AIMING EVEN HIGHER 
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The once-in-a-lifetime 
model apartments of 
Trump Tower are now 
available for purchase. 
One- and two-bedrooms, 
completely furnished; 
elegantly decorated; 
ready to move into. 

Also available: a limited 
number of unfurnished 
apartments, including a 
two-bedroom duplex. 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


For further information: 
call Louise Sunshine, 


Executive Vice President, 


The Trump Corporation 
at (212) 832-2000. 

















For most, a stereo system 
is a tuner, record player 
tape deck, and two speakers. 
br a special few a complete sound 

ystem need be much, much more. It 
ust not only fill a room with the sound 
music, but permeate an entire apart- 
ent or house. Saturate a home with 
perb sound. The high performance, 
ate-of-the-art, out of this world sound 
hat only a Boulton system can deliver. 


ut Boulton even reaches beyond great 
bund, because Boulton is the only 
ystem that can play different music in 















ome...or on the deck, by the pool, even 
the garage. SIMULTANEOUSLY. 

No other system exists that can match 

is capability. 

Vith Boulton there are no limitations. 
secause Boulton’s All-Digital compo 


ents are modular, it’s easy to ad on 

our original system. And, as your 

ceeds grow you can add additional 

peakers, extra remote features, or 

xciting music sources like our 

soulton multi-tape cassette player. Popes 1 Cc ass EB OMaSs 





ach and every room of your apartment or 











Invest in a Boulton and be sure there’s 
no other sound system like it—not even 
another Boulton. Because each Boulton 
system is an individual piece of work— 
hand-crafted and designed exclusively 
for you, and styled to be either hidden 
away or tastefully incorporated into a 
room decor. 


Our audio architects help you plan and 


select your system. You choose the mod- 


380 are Avenue, a York, NY 10017 


ules you need. Then, each module is in- 


stalled and precision-tuned for each room. 


If you are one that reaches beyond the 
ordinary. ..one that insists upon purity 
of sound, unparalleled detailed imagery 
in music, classic good looks, one who 
delights in the extraordinary, then you 
are ready to reach for Boulton. 

Come in to our showroom or phone or 
write for all the details on these brand 
new, All-Digital Boultons. Remember, 


not only is there a system to suit any size 
home or apartment but, a system can be 


designed to fit any decor with any style 
of custom cabinetry. 
(212) 697-4900 or (800) 221-5000 


Fill out this coupon to receive your free copy of 
the all-new Boulton Music Systems Catalogue. 


Address =e 
City _ s eee 
State Zip e a 


I 
I 
| 
I 
I Name 2 
| 
I 
i 
I 
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Telephone ( je 2 
Mail to: Boulton Music Systems, 
380 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10017 





Boulton Music Systems, Inc. 198 
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1 rm. w/dramatic vus. of these 4 Berbers and a lot of others 
like them. And unlike them. 

It’s the Berber Shop at Einstein Moomjy. With pebbled, pas- 
telled, corded, bordered, deco, nouveau Berbers from all over. 
Berbers from down under. Berbers all under what you’d expect 
to pay. Because at Einstein Moomiy, we don’t just have an not run of the windmill. 


13’2” wide carpet that’s 50% wool, 50% goat’s hair and 100% 
“Bauhaus.” Perfect for any haus. 


Our 100% wool windowpanes are a breath of fresh air witha 
multi-level look that’s just right (below) on all levels. While our 
thick, soft, nubby, 100% wool classic from Holland is definitely 


aesthetic sense, we have a financial sense as well. If int’d. contact Einstein Moom. No appt. nec. Decs. welc. 


Upper left is a 100% wool Swiss Berber with a geometric Immed. Occ. S : 
ee ats been redrawn, corded and gently curved for any fi Einstein Moompy. 
chalet from sea to shining sea. e 
Straight across are the diagonal lines of Einstein Moomijy. The Car pet Department Store 
IN NEW YORK: 150 EAST 58TH ST., (BET. LEXINGTON & THIRD AVENUES) A&D BLDG., (212) 758-0900 STORE OPEN 9:30 AM TO 6:30 PM INCL. SAT, MON. & THURS. TILL 9 PM 


IN NEW JERSEY: PARAMUS, 526 ROUTE 17 (201) 265-1100 N. PLAINFIELD, 934 ROUTE 22 (201) 755-6800 WHIPPANY, 265 ROUTE 10 (201) 887-3600 
LAWRENCEVILLE, 2801 BRUNSWICK PIKE (ALT. U.S. 1) (609) 883-0700. ALL N.J. STORES OPEN DAILY TO 9 PM, SAT. TO 6 PM. WE ACCEPT VISA, MASTER CARD AND AMERICAN EXPRESS 
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66 With several trusts, a personal portfolio and a family 
like this to plan for, [need more than one expert. And, 
believe me, that's what I've got at U.S.Trust.99 


“ The U.S.Trust solution for serious investment clients: 
unusually thorough securities analysts, experts in 
bond markets and special investments, as well as 
financial planners with unsurpassed knowledge of the 
latest tax law. All under one roof. And all immediately 
accessible through your personal portfolio manager. 


66What I don’t have time for—or get from U.S.Trust—is 
an unfamiliar face or voice when I call. I get my own 
account officer instead.99 


Our portfolio managers have an average of 15 years in 
the business—often working with two generations of a 
client family. Result: an uncommonly personal knowl- 
edge of individual goals and how to achieve them. 


661 like the U.S.Trust investment strategy of finding the 
| undervalued opportunities instead of just the obvious 
ones. It appeals to my SnD ees blood. And my 
bottom line.99 








If you value this type of performance and personal 
attention, and have a portfolio of $1,000,000 or more, 
please contact Mary B. Lehman, Vice President, United 
States Trust Company of New York, 11 West 54th Street, 
New York, NY 10019. (212) 887-0456. 


US. Trust 


When you do something very well 
you simply cannot do it for everyone. 
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VIA MONTENAPOLEONE, 27/E 
TEL. 02 / 709109 - 783 574 





U.S. AGENT 


CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS LTD. 


NEW YORK 

CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS Ltd 

225, EAST 57 STREET - PHONE 212 / 3713700 
TELEX 666243 CAMIMPORT 

CONTRACT DIVISION 

32-30 43 AVE 

LONG ISLAND CITY - NEW YORK 

PHONE 212 / 937 9537 


MIAMI - FLORIDA 

CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS OF FLORIDA, INC. 
180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 

PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 

CONTRACT DIVISION 

180 NORTH EAST, 39 STREET 

PHONE 305/576.9494 

TELEX 6811531 


LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 
CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS Ltd. 

8687 MELROSE AVENUE 

PHONE 213/854-0990 

TELEX 6831296 


DALLAS - TEXAS 
CAMPANIELLO IMPORTS Ltd. 
DALLAS DESIGN CENTER 
1025 N. STEMMONS FREEWAY 
PHONE 214/747-8303 

TELEX 6829176 


- 
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COLLECTORS CLOSE-UP 





A detailed description of notable art and antiques selected from the interiors featured in this issue. 


Hanging Shelf 

In the mid-eighteenth century, few 
objects were as treasured by the Euro- 
peans as their own decorative ceram- 
ics and the exotic porcelains from the 
East. Hanging shelves were created as 
elaborate stages for these cherished 
possessions, frequently echoing, in 
style and carving, popular Oriental 
motifs. Here, however, the design is 
distinctly and independently Vene- 
tian, the giltwood swags, shell and 
foliation forming an added tribute to 
the Rococo style. Like scaled-down 
shop windows, the shelves hold and 
frame the larger pieces, while twelve 
individually carved pedestals thrust 
smaller items forward to catch the 
viewer's eye. Hanging shelves were 
a delight to the beau monde well in- 
to the nineteenth century, their de- 
tailing often rivaling the beauty of 
the exceptional collections they held. 


Elastic Chair 

The first significant American mod- 
ern design in chair construction dates 
from 1808, when Samuel Gragg, a 
Windsor chair-maker from Boston, 
presented his colleagues with an ele- 
gant and time-saving innovation. 
Called the “Elastic Chair,” this pat- 
ented novelty exploited contempo- 
rary bentwood processes to make the 
seat rails and back uprights from a 
single piece of wood. The purpose, at 
the time, was to eliminate the more 
complex methods of traditional join- 
ery, details that could make more 
elaborate chairs works of laborious 
and meticulous precision. Here, the 
natural spring of wood, molded into 
a comfortable and pliant back sup- 
port, creates a chair with minimal 
joints and an appealingly fluid con- 
struction that prefigure the efficient 
designs of a later industrial age. 


Focus for the Connoisseur 





GIFT OF A COLLECTOR 


See page 92. 





See page 128. 








ee page 150. 


'-Inspired by the English Aesthetic | 


See page 132. 














Herter Brothers Bed © | 


Movement of the 1860s and 1870s, | 
and Charles Lock Eastlake’s Hints on © 
Household Taste, Christian and Gustav 
Herter spurned the extravagant con- | 
tours of Victorian furnishings to cre- | 
ate some of the most advanced art | 
furniture of their time. Here, a bed |) 
designed for tobacco magnate Pierre 
Lorillard, circa 1880, exhibits their ” 
interest in an explicitly boxlike con- | 
struction, spawned by Eastlake’s view | 
that ‘the best furniture has been sim- | 
ple in general form.” The sobriety of |} 
the panels, however, is enlivened by | 
stylized birds and cherry blossoms, in- - 
dicating the Herters’ expertise in mar- - 
quetry design and America’s passion } 
in the 1880s for Japanese art. Herter + 
Brothers was renowned for. this + 
custom-made art furniture, making | 
it one of the most successful decorat- - 
ing concerns in New York City. 


conquests across North Africa, tin-— 
glazed pottery from the ancient Near | 
East came to the receptive artisans of / 
Omayyad Spain. Before the fifteenth © 
century, Hispano-Moresque wares « 
were prized throughout Italy, and’ 
from them Europe discovered the: 
potential of this excellent pottery, 
producing faience, delftware and 
maiolica. In the eighteenth century, 
the count of Aranda brought French’ 
ceramic masters to Spain and estab- 
lished a factory in the town of Al- 
cora, producing pieces like the ones 
shown here. Plates reflect the ornate 
delicacy of imported French designs, 
while numerous apothecary jars, or al- 
barelli, hark back to cylindrical pieces 
brought to Spain with the Moorish 
conquests hundreds of years before. | 


continued on page 82 


Will the real lowest come forward. 














SOFT PACK 100s FILTER, MENTHOL: 3 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined av. per cigarette by FIC method. 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. Competitive tar level reflects either the Feb. '84 FIC Report or FTC method 
NOW. THE LOWEST OF ALL BRANDS 





© 1984 R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 











“Ever since I matched a 
Delco-GM/Bose Music System to each GM car, 


nobody calls me adummy.” 


“Many people ask me, ‘Morgan, why 
bother to match a different music system to 
each individual car model? Can it truly 
improve sound that much?’ 

“| don't say a word. | simply point to an 
ever-growing collection of rave reviews. 

“Stereo Review characterizes an automo- 
bile with a Delco-GM/Bose Music System as 
a ‘sonic paradise. Popular Science says ‘the 
results are fantastic.’ And Motor Trend calls 
it ‘the one option no one should go without. 

“Did you know this is the first time a car 
and music system have been designed 
as one?” 

That's because until | was created, ck 
mining the acoustical differences from c: 
to car was hopelessly complex, and unde: 
standing the listening space is an essential 
ingredient of this music system. 

‘You see, I've been blessed with an acou 
tic computer brain that allows me to speal 


language all my own— 
‘INTERVAL’ (that stands 
for Interpretive Visual 
Analysis Language). 

| can draw pictures of sound the way humans 
hear it. So engineers can design a custom 
music system for specific models of Cadillac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick and Chevrolet. 

“Does matching music systems to cars 
really make a difference? | simply refer you to 
what | recently read in Popular Mechanics, 
‘you have to hear it to believe it.’ 

“| invite you to visit your GM dealer and 
let your ears decide. Mine already have.” 


Delco Eres | 


Sound so real it will change how 
you feel about driving 


Born in 1969 at M.I.T. 
Morgan is a wal member of the 
Delco-GM/Bose Design Team. 
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THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 





Richly detailed portrait sculptures of great American heroes 
—in solid pewter, solid brass and fine enamels. 
A heirloom chess set to be enjoyed for generations. 
Created by the world-famous craftsmen of The Franklin Mint. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY is 
dedicated to bringing the excitement and 
power of American history—as well as its 
significance—to people in every part of 
the land. 

It is in keeping with this purpose that 
the Society is about to issue its own Civil 
War Chess Set. A dramatic tribute to the 
heroes of both North and South—and a 
work all the more intriguing because the 
playing pieces include richly detailed 
three-dimensional portrait sculptures of 
the great Generals of Union and Confed- 
eracy, captured for the ages in solid pew- 
ter, solid brass and fine enamels. 





Major General 
William Tecumseh Sherman 


BISHOP 


General in Chief 
Ulysses S. Grant 


KING 


Available only by direct subscription. Issue Price: $17.50 per sculptured chess piece. 
Limit: One complete set per subscriber. Please enter your subscription by October 31, 1984. 


Announcing 


is 


This extraordinary new chess set will be 
crafted to the highest standards of quality 
and historical authenticity. The National 
Historical Society has appointed The 
Franklin Mint to create the sculptures, 
each of which will be a new and original 
design. Some figures will be shown stand- 
ing, some seated, some kneeling, some 
mounted on horseback. And each figure 
will be painstakingly crafted of solid pew- 
ter, hand-finished, then set atop a solid 
brass pedestal base embellished with a cir- 
cular band of richly colored enamel —blue 
for the soldiers of the North, gray for 
those of the South. 








































Every sculpture, moreover, will be sq 
rich with authentic detail that only thi 
artists and master craftsmen of The Frank : 
lin Mint, steeped as they are in the trad 
tion of precision coinage, could have 
achieved it. Indeed, every nuance of facie 
expression, uniform and weaponry — right 
down to the buttons, braiding, sabers a ¢ 
carbines —will be depicted with metic | 
lous accuracy. 

Thus, The National Historical Society 
Civil War Chess Set is also a magnificeni 
collection. A triumphant achievement ¢ 
portrait sculpture—and the ultimate i 
micro-detailed miniaturization. 


ALL FIGURES SHOWN ACTUAL SIZ) 


2 7 ; ; 


Major Genera 
J.E.B. Stuart | ° 


KNIGHT © i 


General in Chief 
Robert E. Lee 


KING 


A dramatic showpiece 
for your home or office 


e chessmen themselves are scaled so 
at each one will suit the function as- 
gned to it in the game of chess. And the 
dsomely crafted, pewter-finished play- 
1g board has been sized with equal care. 
pecially fitted, to also serve as the cover 
r the case which will house all 32 playing 
eces, the board completes a presentation 
) attractive that the chess set will be 
ayed and displayed with pride and satis- 
ction. A Certificate of Authenticity, and 
ecially written reference materials, will 
so be provided. 
Exhibited on a table or cabinet in your 
ing room, family room, den or office, 
is is a possession certain to evoke both 
dmiration and respect from all who see it. 
unique tribute to unique Americans. A 
ork of heirloom quality, that will bring 
ou endless pleasure through the years. 
da chess set eminently worthy of being 
assed on from generation to generation. 
The subscription rolis are now open. 
he work may be obtained only by direct 
bscription, with a limit of one complete 
st per subscriber. 


This handsome pewter-finished chessboard and fitted presentation case will be provided as part of the set. 


The chessmen will be issued to you at 
the attractive price of $17.50 each, with 
the specially designed playing board and 
protective case provided at no additional 
charge. As a subscriber, you will receive 
two sculptured pieces every other month. 
You will, however, be billed for only one 
chessman at a time —a total of just $17.50 
per month. In addition, you will have the 
option to complete your set earlier, if you 
wish— but you will be under no obligation 
to do so. 

Here, then, is a work that will bring 
lasting pleasure to chess enthusiasts, his- 
tory buffs, collectors of military minia- 
tures—to anyone who appreciates our 
nation’s heritage. Indeed, it is an unmis- 
takably American chess set, that will make 
a dramatic addition to any room. And an 
exciting showpiece that will be displayed, 
enjoyed and treasured by each succeed- 
ing generation. 


> tha 


yber 31, 1984. 


© 1984 FM 


The National Historical Society 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 
Please mail by October 31, 1984. 


The National Historical Society 
c/o The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my subscription for The National 
Historical Soci ivil War Chess Set, consist- 
ing of 32 chessmen. 

I need send no money now. I will receive 
two new playing pieces ev other month, 
but will be billed for just one piece at a time— 
$17.50* per month—beginning when my 
first shipment is ready to be sent. I will receive 
the fitted presentation case and pewter- 
finished chess board at no additional cha 

*Plus my state sales tax and $.50 
per chessman for shipping and handling 


Signature —___ 
Mr./Mrs./ Miss 
Address 

City 


State, Zir 


Limit: One complete set per subscriber. 
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Sorolla 

To Joaquin Sorolla, the Mediterra- 
nean coastline was both a thematic 
and nostalgic preoccupation, supply- 
ing the artist with visions of hearty 
fishermen, the beaching of boats, and 
naked children by the sea. Here, 
Beach at Valencia by Morning Light, 
1909-10, reveals the typical concerns 
of the painter: anonymous figures ex- 
pressed with rapid and spontaneous 
brushwork as their forms are dis- 
solved in light. The physical dynam- 
ics of exertion were also interests 
of the artist and are illustrated by 
flesh-colored figures pushing diag- 
onally against the deeper colors of 
the boat. Habitual contrasts of light 
and dark are repeated strongly in 
the distance, where another vessel 
appears as an emphatic mark against 
the ocher of water and sky. Glisten- 
ing sand, which throws back a reflec- 
tion of the boat, records Sorolla’s added 
skill in the rendering of precise visual 
effects, which earned him the Grand 
Prix at the Paris Exposition univer- 
selle in 1900 and made him the best- 
known Spanish painter of his day. 


Festoon Draperies 

Reconstruction of historical window 
treatments is conjectural at best. 
Fabrics rarely survive; terms are no- 
toriously confused, and the same 
words frequently impart discordant 
meanings from one inventory to the 
next. In the resolution of these dif- 
ferences, Thomas Sheraton’s Cabinet 
Dictionary has proven highly il- 
luminating, indicating that “festoon 
curtains, amongst upholsterers, are 
those which draw up by pullies and 


hang down in a swag.”” Here, David 
Mlinaric’s interpretation for Nostell 
Priory borrows richly from the eigh- 
teenth-century decorative tradition, 
as silk damask is raised upward 


in abundant folds. Crowned with a 
carved and gilded Chippendale-style 
pelmet, these festoon draperies are 
drawn to augment the grandeur of 
ample Georgian sash windows and to 
admit the flood of sunlight alway: 
welcomed on English country est 


82 


continued from page 76 





See page 152. 





See page 186. 





See page 188. 





See page 188. 


Cs 


~ developed in the eighteenth century 


Conversation Piece 
This anonymous circa 1770 oil of Sir 
Rowland Winn and his wife, in the 
library of Nostell Priory, is charac- 
teristic of a type of British portraiture 


as a reaction to the more stiff and for- 
mal conventions of the day. The pur- 
pose was to place the sitters in a 
friendly and casual context, creating a 
scene from their everyday lives. 
Here, a certain quiet drama is 
achieved, with Sir Rowland discuss- 
ing the drawing of a marble bust 
with his wife. That the scene is pri- | 
vate is reinforced by Sir Rowland’s | 
posture—leaning in a relaxed man- 
ner against the library table, one | 
ankle crossed over the other in a | 
debonair fashion, his fond gaze fixed 
on his wife. Conversation pieces such | 
as this reflect the great vogue for | 
genre paintings that emerged in the 
eighteenth century and often reveal a 
conscious effort on the part of the 
artist to depict the Arcadian bliss of 
life in the English countryside. 


Library Table 
The imposing libraries of eighteenth- 
century England were a particularly 
vital status symbol. Lofty propor- 
tions and book-lined shelves conjured 
up the owner’s claim to erudition, © 
as well as to fashionable taste. Cen- 
tral within these walls were multi-— 
purpose library tables, which often 
echoed—in style and form—the archi-— 
tectural dynamics of the room. This 
superb piece was fashioned by 
Thomas Chippendale circa 1766 for 
the library of Nostell Priory, a cham- 
ber renowned for Robert Adam’s 
inspired observance of the Neo-Clas- 
sical style. Though the table shows 
decoration in the earlier manner of 
William Kent—paw feet, festoons 
and lion’s-head terminals—these mo-— 
tifs are in accord with the more re- 
strained edicts of later Neo-Classical 
décor. Thomas Chippendale’s name 
is most often associated with the 
Rococo, although he was a supreme 
assimilator of other major eighteenth- 
century styles in his work as well. 
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WALLPAPERS AND FABRICS 


H. L. HINSON & COMPANY LTD. 


Interior Designer: Ruben de Saa\ 
Photographer: Daniel Eifert 
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BEAUTIFUL ENOUGH TGQ 
BE CALLED ARMSTig@ 


ine enough to be called 
Artistic Brass. Contemporary 
and traditional collections of 
bath fittings in a selection of 
decorative metal finishes. All 
with complementary accessories. 
Fine art design and superior 


quality for today’s luxury baths. 





1 Division of NI Industries. Inc. e Avenue. South Gate, California 90280 213/564-1100 
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omplete catalog and nearest Artistic Brass showroom, send $5.00 to Department 90.) 
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For the name of the authorized dealer nearest you,/¢all toll free 800-447-4700. In Alaska and Hawaii, call 800-447-0890. — 
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Savoir Faire 
Congenial Collage for a Manhattan Residence 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARIO BUATTA, ASID 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 


AS NEW YORK’S great prewar vintage Se ee NT Ee iam 5 SRR 
apartment buildings enter middle age, : Fe sig 
a new generation of owners is emerg- 
ing, with needs that are different 
from those of their Jazz Age predeces- 
sors. Ironically, what is wanted today 
is a return to a gentle traditionalism 
in place of the sparkling modernity 
esteemed sixty years ago. 

When the young couple who own 
the top five floors in a corner of a 
West Side building first saw the 
seemingly endless rooms, they were 
not quite sure what style they 
wanted. This is something Mario 
Buatta is familiar with. “It’s an old, 
old story,” he says, in his breezily hu- 
morous and confident way. “People 
have a certain idea about how they’d 
like to live, but it’s difficult for them 
to put all the pieces together. So they 
come to me, and I start showing them 
some of the delightful things they 
could have. They begin to get excited, 
and in the process, find their original 
ideas have fallen by the wayside.” 

Light and air were two things the 
owners were very sure they wanted, 
so the designer made these early pri- 
orities. “Since this is a historic build- 
ing, we couldn’t gouge out walls and 
install picture windows—which isn’t 
my way, in any case.” Instead, he em- 
barked on an intricate process of col- 
lage through an accumulation of 














“You have to absorb the clients’ needs, and they have to learn to trust you,” 

says designer Mario Buatta. The five floors that make up this New York residence | 
offer him ample room in which to effect his artful compromise. opposite: In the 
living room, whimsy takes the form of an elaborate birdcage. ABOVE AND FOLLOWING 

paces: Against a sunny background, a floral theme unites furnishings in the living room. 
Anchoring the fireside area is a mantel from Danny Alessandro and a George I gilt- 

gesso mirror. Objects, including Venetian shelves and a pair of enamel melons from the 

collection of Elsie de Wolfe, provide visual delight. The painting, On the Porch, 1891, is 

by J. Alden Weir. Sofa fabric is by Clarence House; piano by Steinway; carpeting from Stark. 

Armchairs in French 18th-century styles are from Frederick P. Victoria & Son. 



















































































detail and a selective use of color, all 
of which resulted in the rich or- 
chestration of effects that comprises 
the finished apartment. 

“ “Impressionistic’ is my word for 
the colors I’ve used in the living 
room,” says Mr. Buatta. “They take 
the light wonderfully, and since the 
room has three exposures, I use them 
boldly.” Overall, the tonal qualities in 
the apartment are clear and harmoni- 
ous, and the mood is underscored by 
carefully chosen furniture and a 
poised supporting cast of objects. 

“Another illusion I have to dispel 
with clients is that a successful apart- 
ment can be conjured up overnight. 
That’s not true of any designer, but 
particularly not in my case. I spend 
months looking for the perfect piece 
for a certain corner.” Mr. Buatta also 
believes that objects and furniture are 
rather like people: “You never really 
get to know them until you live with 
them.” So paintings and occasional 
tables come and go, their tenancies by 
no means sound, until they have 
proved themselves to be genial com- 
panions. “Another reason to be flexi- 
ble, I find, is that you never know 
where in a house you're going to be 
most comfortable. I might set up the 
most wonderful living room in the 
world, and then find my client is 
happier perched in the library. So I 
keep an open mind about function, as 
well.” Accordingly, almost every 
room fills at least two different roles. 
One example is the master bedroom, 
which has an intimate little sitting 
area. It becomes a boudoir, in the 
French sense, where the lady of the 
house can take tea with friends, or lis- 
ten to her children’s confidences. 

One of the special delights of 
working on this multilevel space, for 
the designer, was maneuverability. 


The wall decoration, handpainted 
to imitate Oriental wallpapers, casts a warm 
glow over the dining room. A Chippendale- 
style side table and a Chinese porcelain 
bird emphasize the chinoiserie effect. Dual 
George II-style pedestal tables from 
Wood & Hogan. Drapery and upholstery 
fabrics from Brunschwig & Fils. 




















“Having enough room is the rarest of 
assets in New York, and here I was 
able not only to indulge in the luxury 
of several floors, but also to work on 
one of the most dramatic spaces in 
Manhattan—a perfectly proportioned 
aerie inside the tower that makes this 
building a special part of the city’s 
skyline.” In the tower room, which 
has vast windows facing all four di- 
rections, the designer has created a 
quiet arrangement, allowing the sen- 
sational view to do the rest. 

It is this shrewd awareness of 
when to be complex and when to be 
simple that makes the apartment so 
satisfying. “Everybody knows that I 
have a great affection for the English 
country house style, because it’s so— 
English! Which means you can get as 
Chinese as you want with screens 
and porcelain, as French as you fancy 
with fine furniture, and as good old 
American as you can be with down- 
to-earth functional storage. The way 
it all works together, I think, is 
through a sense of quality, a dash of 
humor, and a good feeling for scale.” 

The even temper that these rooms 
demonstrate is woven into a solid 
texture of confidence and repose. 
The glimpses of a restless twenties 
roofscape beyond the windows rein- 
force the feeling of sanctuary, while 
the cool green strip of Central Park 
and the massed skyscrapers beyond 
pale into mere backdrops, so engag- 
ing is the Buatta touch. 

It is an infectious point of view. 
“I’m full of plans,” says one of the 
owners, “to garden on the terraces, to 
keep after Mario to find that elusive 
chair or perfect table.” To continue, 
in fact, the enthusiasm that is Mario 
Buatta’s legacy to all his clients.O 

Peter Carlsen 


The designer has used a rich-hued glaze 
on the walls of the library to act as a foil for 
the furnishings. A painted Chinese leather 

screen and a child’s chair from Kentshire 

Galleries are part of the diverse choice of 
accoutrements. Chintzes for the upholstered 
armchair and the lampshade on the Hansen 

floor lamp are by Cowtan & Tout. Paint- 

ing of spaniels is late 19th century 
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OPPOSITE AND COVER: In the master 


bedroom, chintz from Cowtan & Tout is 
used for walls and draperies. Prints from 
Clarence House cover the sofa, bed and 
Victorian child’s chair. The English gar- 
den seat is from Marvin Alexander; the rib- 
bon-frame mirror and faux-marbre commode 
are from Frederick P. Victoria & Son. Car- 
peting by Stark. Above: Serenity is the mood 
in the garden tower room. Silk uphols- 
tery is from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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INTERIOR DESIGN BY MARIKA CARNIT!I BOLLEA 
~ PHOTOGRAPHY BY ROBERT EMMETT BRIGHT 
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Reality and illusion blend to romantic effect in a villa designed by Marika 

Carniti Bollea in Sardinia. PRECEDING PAGES AND RIGHT: The two paintings by Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema that inspired the interiors are recreated on facing walls in 

the living room. Architectural elements, furniture and upholstery fabric are all painted 
to simulate marble, and the back-to-back sofas are raised for an optimal view of the 
seaport. TOP AND ABOVE: The updated Roman theme extends to the compact 

kitchen, separated from the living room by a faux-marbre counter. 


WHEN THE DRAWINGS were finished, 
says Marika Carniti Bollea, she was 
afraid to present her design for a 
summer villa in Sardinia to her new 
clients. “I thought the Roman theme 
was perhaps too shocking.” But the 
references to ancient Rome were nei- 
ther frivolous nor arbitrary. Every- 
thing in her design had its origin in 
the history and geography of the site. 

“You cannot live in this seaport 
town without feeling the presence of 
the Romans,” says the designer. “You 
can see pieces of a Roman column 
still lying on the ground near the sea. 
It was probably made right there. | 
thought, Why not create a house that 
might have been the home of a mer- 
chant of that era? I was excited by the 
challenge of taking something old and 
making it modern and functional.” 


102 


From visits to Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum, Marika Carniti Bollea 
knew how such a house might look, 
but she did not want to literally re- 
produce a Roman house so much as 
she wanted to interpret it in modern 
terms. She found her inspiration in 
the work of the turn-of-the-century 
English painter Sir Lawrence Alma- 
Tadema, who painted primarily clas- 
sical subjects. She was influenced 
particularly by two of his paintings, 
one from 1885 and the other from 
1902, both depicting a woman 
dressed in the Roman style, seated on 
2 marble bench and looking out 
icross the sea. “Those benches in 
Aima-Tadema’s paintings excited me. 
They were so absolutely modern. I 
knew I had to put them in my design. 
And then | saw that the women in 
































ABOVE: Finishing the beds in faux marbre “creates a dreamlike atmosphere” in the 
children’s bedroom, according to Mrs. Carniti Bollea, who always designs children’s beds 
in the same way—a single bed set perpendicularly to a bunk bed. An Egyptian-style stone 
head prompts fantasies of far-off places. RIGHT: A bamboo roof treatment filters the 
Sardinian sunlight, making the large terrace a protected spot for entertaining. 


the paintings were looking at a pan- 
orama so much like the view from 
my clients’ house, it was uncanny.” 
She had her idea: She would recre- 
ate the Alma-Tadema paintings on 
the two facing walls of the living 
room and continue the design of the 
paintings in the interior—build sofas 
to resemble the marble benches, 
frame the same panorama, and have 
pink oleanders growing along the 
terrace wall. The furniture and archi- 
tectural elements would be made of 
wood painted to look like marble. 
The two sofas, back-to-back in the 
middle of the living room, became 
the focus of the design. They are large 
in relation to the size of the room, and 
the effect is theatrical. From the van- 
tage point of the sofas, the viewer be- 
comes simultaneously an observer of 
the Alma-Tadema paintings and a 
participant in an Alma-Tadema tab- 
leau. “The finished design surpassed 


all our expectations,” says one of the 


owners. ‘“We wanted vacation 
house in which we could feel we 
were really getting away from every- 
thing, and Marika gave it to us. It’s a 
very romantic house. Living there 


makes us feel like young lovers.” 

“It has the same spirit as all my de- 
says Marika Carniti Bollea, 
“romantic and at the same time func- 


signs,” 


OA 


tional. I create a dream world that 
you can really live in. The house is 
light and airy and uncluttered—ex- 
actly the kind of house I like.” 

In the ten years the designer has 
been working professionally, she has 
sought this effect of romanticism and 
harmony in each of her designs. She 
discovered that her lack of formal ar- 
tistic training gave her a certain na- 
iveté in approach that she is eager to 
preserve. ‘An architect friend used to 
tell me, ‘Look, see things. But don’t 
study them. If you do, you will be 
intimidated and never do what you 
are capable of doing.’ ” 

She has followed his advice, and, as 
a result, she isn’t afraid of anything. 
She is currently designing a house in 
which she wants to create a feeling of 
being close to the sea, even though it 
is far away. The idea behind it is the 
same as the one that inspired the Sar- 
dinian villa. “Everyone says a house 
should be a place to find solace from 
the problems of the world, but some 
heart-wrenching things can happen 
at home. I think a house should pro- 
vide a means of evading reality. I 
don’t mean creating a stage set-—you 
cannot live in a stage set. A house 
must be livable, but it should be like 
living in a wonderful dream.” 0 

Gaylen Moore 
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Att: 
Echoes of 


Egypt 


Romance of the Ancient East 


DRIVEN BY WHIP-WIELDING masters 
under a pitiless cobalt sky, naked 
slaves deliver a sculpted lion for 
the pleasure of Ramses II. A volup- 
tuous Cleopatra, cunningly lamp-lit, 
embosoms the fatal asp. A widow 
mourns beside her freshly mummi- 
fied husband, and Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter rides home rejoicing with baby 
Moses. Egypt—her images leap from 
a seductive tableau of Victorian art. 
The nineteenth century was dis- 
posed to rummage its forebears for 
aesthetic inspiration, and in Egypt it 
struck the perfect mother lode of ma- 
terial to titillate a self-confident age 
marching through the Industrial 
Revolution. Ancient Egypt had ev- 
erything—a superb body of architec- 
ture, distinctive art, brilliant scholars, 
scribes and craftsmen; awesome dy- 
nasties, and death-centered obses- 
sions. But more than those, it offered 
stories, whispering across the inef- 
fable void of time, a gulf so vast that it 
was scarcely believable. Such subjects 
were “ancient and therefore pure,” 
says Dr. Margaret Mayo, a curator at 
the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
And as many Egyptian genre themes 
chosen by Victorian artists were Bible 
based, they were doubly sanctified. 
The result was a freedom to inspirit 
some already-spectacular settings 
with bare human flesh. Small won- 
der Egypt was a popular theme. 
Despite the compulsive nature of 


The Guided Visit to the Egyptian Temple, 
Michael Zeno Diemer, circa 1905. Oil on can- 
vas; 35%" x 474%". This panorama captures the 
grandeur of a monumental temple bathed 

in light. Berko Fine Paintings, Paris. 






























































opposite: Feeding the Sacred Ibis in the Hails of K t Edward John Poynter, 1871. Oil on canvas; 361%” 

x 27%". The wondrous imagery of long-ago Egy; ualized by a noted historical and genre painter. Christie’s, 
London. Top: Intérieur Egyptien, Stephan Bakalowicz, 1915. Oil on canvas; 17” x 28”. Bakalowicz, a Russian artist who drew 
inspiration from past civilizations, envisions here an intimate scene from ancient Egy pt. Galerie Jean Francois Heim, 


Paris. ABovE: Les Bords du Nil, Auguste Veillon, circa 1870. Oil on canvas; 32” x 55”. The serenity of the Nile under 
a luminous sky is rendered by a Swiss landscapist who was influenced by Claude Lorrain Antinéa, Paris. 
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this love affair with history, the 
nineteenth century’s Egyptomania 
generally hewed to a respectable 
scholarship. Napoleon deserves a sur- 
prising share of the credit. When he 
invaded Egypt in 1798 (to block Great 
Britain’s route to India) he brought 
scores of scholars, including archi- 
tects, artists, cartographers, histori- 
ans, and surveyors. Chief savant was 
Baron Dominique Vivant Denon, 
brilliant artist-diplomat and survivor 
from the ancien régime, who would 
become Napoleon’s director general 
of museums. The French army began 
well, routing Mameluke defenders at 
Giza in the ‘Battle of the Pyra- 
mids’’—after Napoleon alerted his 
troops that forty centuries of history 
would look down and judge them 
from those inscrutable desert monu- 
ments. But with help from Egypt's 
contemporary potentates, the Turks, 
Britain ejected Napoleon from Egypt 
permanently in 1801. Still, there had 
been time enough for Denon and his 
scholars to draft an enormous re- 
source file on ancient buildings and 
monuments, and to discover the Ro- 
setta stone, that miraculous key un- 
locking the long-forgotten secrets of 
hieroglyphs. Denon quickly broke 
into print with his account of the ex- 
pedition, and his team’s official, 
twenty-four-volume Description de 
l’Egypte was first published in 1809. 
Thus, Napoleon’s military fiasco 
spawned one of the great scholarly 
triumphs of all time. Both French and 
British struck showers of self-com- 
memorating medals with Egyptian 
themes, and hauled home such pil- 
fered treasures as the Rosetta stone. 
The Egyptian Revival had begun, 
and soon was applied to architecture, 
furniture and jewelry, as well as art. 
The massive shapes of such |} gyptian 
architectural themes as tt 
proved eminently serviceab 
structures of the new indus‘t 
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Love's Labour Lo: dwin Long, 1885. Oil 
on canvas; 5012” x 75%”. A woman is atten 
in a luxurious décor replete with colorful 
objects and symbols of her exotic culture 
The Fine Art Society, Ltd., London. 
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___ Profiles j 
Louis Auchincloss 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE AND HENRY GROSSMAN 


THESE DAYS, Louis Auchincloss has 
been thinking a lot about history. For 
more than thirty-five years his novels 
have dealt with modern life in New 
York City, but lately he’s been writ- 
ing historical dramas. His new book, 
titled The Book Class, published by 
Houghton Mifflin, recreates an early- 
1900s reading club his mother once 
belonged to. It represents a break 
with the present that has occurred in 
the last five of his twenty novels and 
one that has proved immensely re- 
warding. His books are back on the 
best-seller lists and he is writing bet- 
ter than ever. “I used to spurn the his- 
torical novel,” Mr. Auchincloss says. 


vided them with adventure and 
intrigue. When you write a histori- 
cal novel, you're writing an essay on 
life, and these women had the most 
unique lives in history.” 

The book is narrated by a designer 
who is the son of one of the club 
members. “I’ve made him an interior 
designer,” the author says, “because, 
since he does their interiors, he has 
immediate contact with each mem- 
ber, and just naturally is inclined to- 
ward dealing with older women.” 

History comes into play in another 
aspect of Louis Auchincloss’s life. As 
president of the Museum of the City 
of New York, he has helped preserve 


“Chen J reabized Hat tha ive inciucing » private 


box from the old 


Nase i$ there t0 be usio, J have Metropolitan Op- 


era House, torn 
down in 1966. 


Finally free) myself from being ves «inven 


rigidly contemmorary,” 


He also has been thinking a lot 
about the future. At sixty-seven, he 
is nearing the mandatory retirement 
age of seventy at the Wall Street law 
firm of Hawkins, Delafield & Wood, 
where he has worked since the 1950s. 


The prospect of retirement excites 
him, as all prospects seem to. “When 
I retire from law, I don’t expect to 
open a private practice,” he says. 
“However, I plar write forever 
The Book Cle with w 


Louis Auchinclo: “on 

most challenging the 

ist. Women in the upper classes 

to have as many as forty servants and 
couldn’t boil an egg. They lived vi 
cariously through books, which pro- 


on saving the box, 
he had it removed “literally 
as the building was coming 
down around it,” he remembers. Mr. 
Auchincloss himself enjoys an im- 
portant tie with the city’s past. A por- 
trait of one of his ancestors, John 
Hone, brother of a former mayor of 
New York, hangs in the museum. 

In his legal work, Louis Auchin- 
closs deals with trusts, wills and es- 
tates—mostly those connected with 
old families who are, in some distin- 
guished way, also connected to the 
city’s history and often even to the 
museum itself, thanks to his vigorous 

cruitment of prominent patrons. As 
1 result of his successful work in the 
role of senior partner, his law firm 
has known such high visibility that it 
is sometimes referred to affection- 


ately as “Louis Auchincloss’s firm.” 
But he seems unaffected: “Law has 
only recently become a respectable 
profession. Tolstoy wouldn’t even 
have talked to a lawyer in his day. He 
was a true aristocrat. Lawyers were 
people you sent for.” 

How he finds time for everything 
is a puzzlement. And, though his pa- 
trician demeanor belies it, his wife, 
Adele, adds yet another credit. “Louis 
is the dishwasher of the family,” she 
confides. ‘““He’s quite good.” 

Their apartment on Park Avenue, 
in Manhattan, is punctuated by such 
highly personal artifacts as sculpture 
by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 
(Mrs. Auchincloss is a direct descen- 
dant of “Commodore” Vanderbilt) 
and a sculpted likeness of Auchin- 
closs’s mother, done by her friend 
interior designer Dorothy Draper. 

Years ago the apartment was de-- 
signed in part by the late Frances: 
Lenygon, although much of it has} 
been changed since then. Today 
there’s a complete set of Louis 
Auchincloss’s books bound in green 
leather, as well as the earliest known 
painting of his favorite novelist, 
Edith Wharton. “Some people have 
called Wharton the first interior de- 
signer,” he says. “There was a ti 
when her book The Decoration of 
Houses, written with architect Ogden 
Codman, could be found in every 
house in Newport.” 1 

But his favorite objet d’art is an 
on-copper portrait of Samuel Ri 
ardson, which shows the Engli 
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Pausing in thought at the desk in his 
Wall Street law office, Louis Auchincloss — 
may at any time be plotting a course of ad 
tion for a client or for a character in 
one of his novels or short stories. 
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JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 





OpPosiTE: Louis Auchincloss reads in the living room of his Park Avenue apartment. Leather- 
bound copies of his works fill the middle shelf of the center section of books. At the window, the 
bronze figure of a girl is by Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney. Painting by Lucien Pissarro. 1. In the 
dining room, Mr. Auchincloss stands beside a portrait of his great-grandfather, Charles Handy 
Russell, by William Sidney Mount. 2. Beside an early-18th-century Dutch cabinet displaying 
hinese Export porcelain and objects, in the living room, are portraits of “two of my favorite 
Ovelists,” Edith Wharton and Samuel Richardson. 3. The Auchinclosses spend weekends and 
summers at their early-19th-century country house in Bedford, New York. 4. At home in Man- 
attan, Adele Auchincloss works on one of her prints. 5,6, and 7. At a recent dinner given by the 
useum of the City of New York, Adele and Louis Auchincloss stand before an exhibition of 
photographs of prominent New York men, by John Weitz; museum president Auchincloss visits 
ith New York’s Mayor Edward Koch; and he escorts guest of honor Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger. 
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“father of the novel” writing on a 
lap-board, as Louis Auchincloss does. 
He balances one on his knee each 
night as he writes, in longhand, and, 
appropriately enough, on legal pads, 
while seated in a comfortable chair in 
the living room. He is a prodigious 
writer who devotes as much time to 
rewriting as to writing, so he usually 
carries a manuscript with him at all 
times during the day, as well. 

Adele Auchincloss is an artist who 
works at home in the mornings and 
devotes her afternoons to charitable 
work with environmental organiza- 
tions. She’s designed a number of her 
husband’s book jackets and presently 
is testing her hand at printmaking. 

Their country home in Bedford, 
New York, is where he actually does 
most of his writing, on weekends, 
and she indulges her love of nature 
in the English-style garden she tends 
there. “Adele is a country person,” 
says James Oliver Brown, Louis 
Auchincloss’s longtime friend and lit- 
erary agent, “which has made Louis 
into a part-time country boy. I some- 
times think that if it wasn’t for 
Adele’s love for their weekends at 
Bedford, Louis could never have 
written all those books.” 

He writes about what he knows 
best, so he’s called the “literary con- 
science of Wall Street’’ when he 
writes on contemporary topics, and a 
‘novelist of manners” when he’s 
writing about life in another century 
as well as today. His subjects have 
included Louis XIV, Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, Edith Wharton, and fictional 
characters with names only the afflu- 
ent could afford: Elesina Dart, Beeky 
Ehninger, Ivy Trask and Dexter Fair- 
child. Ever since the publication of 
his most famous book, The Rector of 
Justin, which dealt with the goings- 
on at a select boys’ school, he has had 
to endure frequent criticism that he 
writes only about the well-to-do. 

“There’s always been hostility in 
the literary world against the mana- 
gerial class,” he says, “even though 
the managerial class has been the pri- 

‘y source of fiction since the nine- 
h century. War and Peace dealt 
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HENRY GROSSMAN 


JEANNE TRUDEAU 





TOP AND CENTER: At the 1983 Literary Lions 
dinner benefiting the New York Public Li- 
brary, Lion Louis Auchincloss chats with his 
cousin by marriage, Jacqueline Onassis. They 
worked together to publish Maverick in 
Mauve, the 1895 diary of Adele Auchincloss’s 
grandmother. ABovE: He greets Mrs. Douglas 
MacArthur at the Sixtieth Anniversary Ball 
of the Museum of the City of New York. 
opposite; Mementos include pages of the orig- 
inal manuscript for his 1974 autobiography; 
photographs of his mother and a home in 
Maine used by the family in the 1930s; a 
1933 drawing of him by George Rickey. 


with the most influential people at 
the top of St. Petersburg life. 

“But if anything characterizes my 
books at all, it’s the theme that can be 
found in all of them. I write about 
man’s moral dilemma, of the trouble 
he faces, regardless of century, being 


~ surrounded by a confusion of values,” | 


There are those who insist he is a | 
major talent in the tradition of Henry 
James, but it’s an analogy that he 
tosses off quickly. “I write more 
like Edith Wharton,” he quibbles, 
sounding like a lawyer fussing over 
the position of a comma in a con- 
tract. The point is the same. He is 
a serious stylist and storyteller. 

Gore Vidal, a distant relative, 
summed up Louis Auchincloss’s liter- 
ary accomplishment in a 1974 review 
of The Partners: “Of all our novelists, 
Auchincloss is the only one who tells 
us how our rulers behave in their 
banks and board rooms, their law of- 
fices and their clubs. Yet such is the 
vastness of our society and the re- 
moteness of academics and book- 
chatters from actual power that those 
who should be most in this writer's 
debt have no idea what a useful ser- 
vice he renders us by revealing, and, 
in some ways, by betraying his class. 
Almost alone among our writers, 
Auchincloss is able to show, in a 
convincing way, men at work ... 
creating the American empire.” 

Louis Auchincloss’s books are a 
metaphor for his life, symbols in 
which his own involvement in the 
“managerial class’’ comes together 
with his love of writing. “There are 
certain things that remain constant 
throughout history,” he says. “The 
life of the managerial class is certainly 
one of them, and while its problems 
change from age to age, it’s faced 
with the same moral challenges. 

“Edith Wharton observed these 
problems and wrote about them,” he 
adds. “The intriguing thing about 
what I’ve been writing recently is 
that the historical novel has allowed 
me a new perspective on a theme 
I’ve used extensively in the past. 
But the theme is eternal.” 0 

—Thomas O'Neil 
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The Soul of a House 


Diana Kennedy's Refuge in Zitacuaro, Mexico 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY WILLIAM M. LUFT 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY ALLEN CARTER 





ror: Author of thre on Mexican cooking, Diana Kennedy has 

stamped her own forthright onality on her adobe home. ABove: With 

its lively mixture of architectural styles, th: f-sufficient Quinta Diana has an elemental 
look closely attuned to its rural Michoacan setting. riGHT: A frieze of pillows repeats 
the sunset colors and hill views visib m the living room. The boulder, 

left in place to retain heat in th iter, is integrated into the design. 
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“THE MAD ENGLISHWOMAN has bought 
land with no water,” the natives said 
of Diana Kennedy when she first 
showed up in Zitacuaro eight years 
ago. The people of the town, a log- 
ging and agricultural center about 
eighty miles due west of Mexico City, 
in the state of Michoacan, have 
waged a long struggle with their roll- 
ing, rocky, heavily wooded terrain. 


The consensus among the locals was 
that it would be impossible to build 
any kind of house on the property, 
five acres of untamed hillside just 
above the tiny village of San Pancho. 
But they had never had any experi- 


‘ence with the gritty English approach 


to noblesse oblige in the wastelands. 
Diana Kennedy is a small, ener- 
getic woman with lively eyes, ruddy 





OPPOSITE AND ABOVE: Designer William M. 
Luft arranged the living room into several 
seating areas. Above the library area, a lat- 
ticed pattern of adobe brick admits light and 
air. Arched doors near the fireplace open toa 
terrace. For furnishings and materials, the 
owner and the designer took many trips in 
search of authentic handmade crafts. The 
results include pottery from Puebla, hand- 
made tile from Hidalgo, a rug from Oaxaca, 
and chicken cages, used for tables, from 
Guanajuato. “We are both lovers of all 
things Mexican,” says Mr. Luft. 
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cheeks and a saucy charm heightened 
by a quick laugh. She likes to wear 
pants and comfortable shirts, and 
strolls about town with a sombrero 
perched jauntily over her forehead. 
She also has a no-nonsense air about 
her. When she finally set about build- 
ing Quinta Diana, she had a very 
Specific purpose in mind. “I was 
determined to have a house commit- 


ted to conservation of land and water 
and preservation of past traditions,” 
she says. The house would be de- 
signed to admit cool breezes during 
the day and retain the day’s warmth 
after sunset. Reservoirs would trap 


the intermittent rains. It would be a 


self-sustaining home of the future. 
What she got at first was an adobe 
castle, in which several different 


OpPosiTE: For Diana Kennedy, a ver- 

satile kitchen was of great importance. 

The functional space created by William 
Luft can be used for classes, testing new 
recipes, photography sessions or dining. 
ABOVE: 1. Tiles, painted adobe and wood give 
the room its traditional flavor. 2. The author 
has collected antique and modern utensils 
from all over Mexico. 3. A pierced copper 
and brass hood identifies the stove. 4. The 
kitchen terrace has a variety of cooking 
spaces: an adobe oven for baking bread and 
barbecuing, and a grill for cooking meat. 








4d (re 
You envision a 


space and it looks small; 


you put up walls and 
it's enormous. I nearly 


gave up many times.” 





opposite: On the kitchen terrace, a table is set 
beneath a sunshade like those used by ven- 
dors. ABOVE: The master bedroom is simple 
but comfortable. Handwoven cotton drapes 
the windows and covers the chaise longue. 
Old pine and cypress doors open onto the 
study and terrace, where equipales of pigskin 
and woven willow surround a table. “The 
interiors are designed to look as though they 
are very much a part of the regional heri- 
tage,” says Mr. Luft. “Everything was care- 
fully planned to preserve the image of 

an old Mexican country house.” 


styles clashed like discordant cymbals 
and almost nothing worked. When 
she moved in, the interior looked like 
Dracula’s mansion, with cobwebs 
hanging from the beams and scorpi- 
ons scuttling over the floors. Her en- 
gineer, José Arias, had neglected to 
put in screens, and at night a great 
tapestry of furry moths set up house- 
keeping on the walls of her bedroom. 

But she persevered. The engineer 
continued on, and so did her local ar- 
chitect, Armando Cuevas Franco. She 
recalls: “I told them, ‘If you think a 
sane, nontemperamental woman 
would even attempt a project like 
this, you’re out of your minds.’ ” Be- 
tween the three of them, after dozens 
of false starts and costly errors, the 
house finally began to take shape. “I 
made the same mistakes everyone 
makes in building,” she says. “You 
envision a space and it looks small; 
you put up walls and it’s enormous. 
There were some very unhappy fa- 
cades. I nearly gave up many times.” 

Eventually, however, she knew the 
house would make it. Thanks to a ju- 
dicious use, inside and out, of materi- 
als and colors indigenous to the 
region, it had blended into the land- 
scape. Her adobe castle harbored a 
huge central living room, built on 
three levels, with separate seating ar- 
eas, and a floor-to-ceiling glass win- 
dow opening onto a greenhouse. All 
the other parts of the house branched 
off from this room: two upstairs bed- 
rooms, an Office, open terraces, a 
front hallway and the combined kitch- 
en/dining area. Not exactly a practical 
house, but a spectacular one. “You 
never stop moving in it, ” she observes. 
“Very good for the waistline.” 

The essential adobe structure, 
strengthened with reinforced con- 
crete beams and piers (this is an 
earthquake zone), was either left its 
natural sun-dried color or painted in 
the deep terra-cotta typical of tradi- 
tional Mexican architecture. Tall, 
arched windows and doors look out 
on vistas of forested mesas, terraced 
gardens, orchards, and softly rolling 
hills falling away into valleys. The 
dominant colors within reflect the 


_ room, and stare over the mesa toward 
“the hills. And then there are the 


views, even as these change dramati- 
cally during the course of the day. 
“The best time here is late afternoon, 
when the light is absolutely golden,” 
Mrs. Kennedy points out. “I can sit | 
on my terrace, just outside my bed- 


smells after the first rains—wild 
flowers, fresh avocado leaves, roast- 
ing coffee from the houses below.” 
What put the finishing touches on 
the Quinta Diana was the appearance | 
on the scene of William M. Luft, an 
American interior designer, based in — 
Mexico, whose work Mrs. Kennedy 
had admired in Texas. He brought in | 
not only several of the large pieces of — 
furniture, all the smaller ones, objets 
d’art and fixtures, but also a concept 
that resolved the original stylistic in- | 
congruities. He understood that the ~ 
house could not rely solely on the tra- — 
ditional, because it had taken shape as 
a mixture of styles. i 
One of Mr. Luft’s major contribu- » 
tions was facing the huge greenhouse 
cistern with rocks, to bring the un- 
gainly looking structure into har- | 
mony with the rest of the house, as | 
well as with the surrounding terrain. | 
The rooms of the house were filled” 
with a profusion of traditional and | 
contemporary handcrafts gleaned 
from shops and studios throughout 
Mexico. In a guest room, mattresses 
are placed on wooden frames resting 
on an adobe platform. The draperies | 
and bedspreads are made of handwo- 
ven cotton; chairs are constructed of 
pigskin and woven willow; and the 
whole décor is enlivened by mound 
of fat pillows decorated with hand- 
stitched, brightly colored animals 
and flowers. A sunny, cheerful spot, 
it is often used as a small sitting room. — 
Another crucial achievement of - 
the designer was his structuring of 
the kitchen and dining area, the mesa 
important room in the house. As the 
author of three best-selling books on— 
Mexican cooking and a soon-to- 
be-published collection of personal 
recipes, Diana Kennedy obviously 
needed a highly functional kitchen. 


continued on page 198 i 











Richard Meier's Framework 
for the Decorative Arts at the 
High Museum in Atlanta 


ARCHITECTURE AND. INSTALLATION BY RICHARD MEIER 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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There is plenty of evidence 
in the collection that not all taste of the 
period was florid and overbearing. 


In Atlanta, architect Richard Meier’s plan for the new High Museum building provides 
deftly articulated exhibition areas for a superlative ensemble of decorative arts objects, in- 
cluding the Virginia Carroll Crawford Collection. PRECEDING PAGES: The 19th Century Gallery, 
which features innovative furniture and revival styles of the period, exhibits a cast-iron cen- 
tripetal chair and beyond it, an adjustable cane invalid chair, a platform rocker and a reed cen- 
ter table. In the foreground: a pair of Renaissance Revival side chairs. LEFT: The Classical Gallery 
displays a couch made in Boston in the Grecian style popular during the first third of the 19th 
century, and below it, a klismos chair made in Baltimore, and a columned card table. At left, 
Samuel Gragg’s “Elastic Chair” of bentwood. top: In the Gothic Revival Gallery are a monumen- 
tal oak armchair, designed by architect Alexander Jackson Davis, and a mantel of ebonized 
black walnut. ABove: American decorative arts from 1880 to World War I, in the Arts and 
Crafts Gallery, encompass an oak sideboard from the Craftsman Workshops of Gustav 
Stickley and, in the vitrine, examples of early-20th-century American art pottery. 

The window at far left reveals a tall oak armchair by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
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1. Herter Brothers’ design is epitomized by a marquetry cabinet circa 1880 in the Aesthetic or Reform taste. 2. On 

an Egyptian Revival chair from the 1870s, female sphinxes serve as arm supports. Raised high: pedestals inspired by 
ancient Egyptian ceremonial pylons. 3. A circa 1875.armchair of ebony is enriched with ivory, mother-of-pearl and ex- 
| otic wood marquetry. The window shows one of the ways the architecture visually links separate galleries. 4. A monumental 
| piano was created by Hallet, Davis and Company, circa 1875, for the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. 5. Pastoral scenes 

painted by Will H. Low decorate an 1882 ebonized cherry cabinet. 6. Attributed to John Henry Belter are a circa 1855 

| Rococo Revival sofa and side chairs of laminated rosewood. The rosewood étagére, at left, is from the same decade. 
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BACK IN THE PALMY 1890s, when it sud- 
denly seemed as though anyone with 
an ounce of brains and a gram of luck 
could make himself a whopping for- 
tune, a new word floated into the 
American lexicon: millionaire. A list 
of this new breed was published. 
There were more than a dozen mil- 
lionaires in Chicago, over twenty in 
New York, a surprisingly large hand- 
ful in the “new” city of San Francisco. 
St. Louis had Busches, Pittsburgh had 
Mellons, Cleveland had Rockefellers. 
But in the entire state of Georgia only 
a few millionaires could be found. 
This situation—the hard poverty of 
Georgia and its capital in the wake of 
General Sherman’s onslaught—helps 
explain why Atlanta has not devel- 
oped a long tradition as a center of art 
and culture. Nobody could afford it. 
In recent times, all that has 
changed substantially. With more 
and more major companies—over 
four hundred, to date—selecting At- 
lanta as a southeastern headquarters, 
with a population nudging 2% mil- 
lion, and with a skyline bristling 
with construction cranes, Atlanta is 
bursting with slogans: Atlanta is the 
Queen City of the South, the Big 
Peach. “Atlanta Is Picking Up” pro- 
claim the signs on sidewalk litter con- 
tainers. And, to top it all off, the 
Queen City now has a glittery new 
crown jewel—the High Museum of 
_ Art’s new $20 million building to 
house what began as a meager and 
random collection of art objects ex- 
hibited in a Tudor-style mansion. 
Uppercase Art and Culture have at 
last come to Atlanta, and upwards of 
nine thousand visitors a week have 
been streaming through the new 
High since its gala opening a year ago. 
Architect Richard Meier’s building 
literally sparkles inside and out, with 





its fagade of glass and shiny white por- 
celainized steel, and its nearly all- 
white interior. Admirers of the 
building laud it for its panache and its 
layout. Meier’s arrangement of vari- 
ous galleries makes it possible, 
through cleverly placed doorways and 
windows, for the visitor to maintain a 
view of the central atrium from practi- 
cally every location. There is always a 
sense of spatial clarity. Meier’s design 
has been praised for creating a “dia- 
logue” between the building and the 
art that it contains. 

The decorative arts in general, and 
particularly the Virginia Carroll 
Crawford Collection of American fur- 
niture and decorative objects, are the 
unquestioned stars of the town’s new 
show. The Crawford Collection is 
amusing, even quirky. Traditionally, 
if illogically, the cut-off date for 
“good” American antiques has been 
around 1830. Everything after that 
date—including the Victorian era, the 
Aesthetic Movement of the 1870s and 
1880s, and the Arts and Crafts Move- 
ment of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries—tended to be dis- 
missed as overblown, pretentious, 
dogmatic, or downright ugly. But it 
was the idea of Katharine Gross 
Farnham, then curator of decorative 
arts, to assemble a collection that 
would represent that neglected 
period between 1825 and World War I. 
Mrs. Farnham’s rationale was simple: 
“These were Americans’ tastes dur- 
ing those times,” she says. “These 
were the things they preferred in 
their homes. What better way to 
grasp the feeling of the period than to 
see how people chose to live?” Work- 
ing with the department’s curator, 
Donald C. Peirce, and with consult- 
ing curator David A. Hanks, Kitty 
Farnham embarked on her project in 


the late 1970s. Then, right on its own 
board, the museum found a benefac- 
tress in Virginia Carroll Crawford. 

Other museums have mounted 
shows of Victoriana, but no other ma- 
jor American museum is considered 
to have a collection equal, in quality 
and comprehensiveness, to the 
High’s. Examples of Victorian “mon- 
strosities” are there in all their glory. 
The massive parlor sofa and chairs at- 
tributed to John Henry Belter, who 
built furniture in New York in the 
mid-nineteenth century—pieces hec- 
tic with carved scrollwork, fruited 
vines and rosettes, and covered with 
velvet—are almost raucous in their 
opulence. Belter designed for the 
nouveaux riches, and they bought 
him by the roomful. 

Corporate exuberance from the 
1870s is also demonstrated, in what 
might be called the Ultimate Piano. 
This mighty upright could, from a 
distance, be mistaken for a scale 
model of a Middle European post of- 
fice. It was built by Hallet, Davis and 
Company as a showpiece for the 1876 
Philadelphia Centennial, and the 
maker’s aim must have been to dem- 


onstrate to what limits piano design 
could be stretched. Using a copy of a 
Renaissance fireplace as a base, with 
foot pedals added, and placing a key- 
board where the mantelpiece would 

continued on page 200 





opposite: In an alcove of the Art Furniture and Aesthetic Movement Gallery is a bed made by Herter Brothers 

for tobacco magnate Pierre Lorillard. The composition of birds on branches and stylized blossoms, executed in exotic 
woods, was considered both Japanese and “artistic” in the 1880s when the bed was commissioned. A significant Japanese 
influence was introduced into American design in the late 19th century, in part as a result of the popular Japanese pavilion 
at the 1876 Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition. The boudoir ottoman was also made by Herter Brothers. The 1870s side chair, 
which retains its original fabric, tassels and cording, shows the virtuosity of 19th-century upholsterers. Above: The clean, 
light feeling of the interior spaces, the variety of levels, and curving walls are echoed in the dramatic exterior of the High 
Museum, which synthesizes classical and modern influences with consummate skill. Glass and porcelainized steel 

offer textural contrasts to concrete blocks and gridlike pipe railing, enhancing the formal qualities of the fagade. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST VISITS: 





Leonard Bernstein 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY GAIL JACOBS 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY JAIME ARDILES-ARCE 
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PRECEDING PAGES: The living room of 
Leonard Bernstein’s Manhattan apart- 
ment evokes the kind of vitality and 
warmth the maestro projects when he 
conducts (inset). Comfortable and infor- 
mal furnishings share the generous 
space with a host of cherished memora- 
bilia. Painting over the fireplace by 
Jane Wilson; lithograph above baker’s 
rack by Ben Sh 1. Fe cs on sofas by 
Clarence I e; fabric on French chair 
in backg i { | ee Jofa. ABOVE: A 
1965 drawil | urd Bernste 
on the occasi rty ent! : _ 
birthday, b 
round 
the scene of h 
games. Small pain 
chord by Jane Wilso 
painting is 19th-century I 
torian platform rocker | 
wig & Fils; fabric on Victoria! 
chairs by Jack Lenor | n wey ; d 
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opposite: Designer Gail Jacobs, who worked with the 

late Mrs. Bernstein on the décor, recalls that “Felicia said she 
was thrilled to finally have a turn-of-the-century dining 
room.” The period Austrian carpet was a birthday present to 
Felicia Bernstein from her husband. Chair fabrics by Lee Jofa. 
LEFT: Mr. Bernstein has been revising his recent opera, A 

Quiet Place. ABOVE: The maestro at work. BELOW: A Gothic-style 
door leads from Mr. Bernstein’s bedroom to his studio, the 
sanctum for his creative energies. Stroheim & Romann drapery 
velvet, Jack Lenor Larsen caneback chair fabric, Brunschwig & 
Fils pillow fabric. Small antique tables from Florian Papp. 









“One day lam 
Brahms. That's the 
ideal way to conduct 


—TLeonard Bernstein 


ABOVE: A 1968 birthday drawing by David 
Levine caricatures Leonard Bernstein and 
Adolph Green, who collaborated on the 
Broadway musicals On the Town, 1944, 

and Wonderful Town, 1953. opposite: Mr. 
Bernstein’s favorite colors—red and brown— 
predominate in his bedroom, a space that 
reflects his exuberant nature. In a recent 
admonition to young composers, he said, 
“Write music that will make people cry, 
dance, make love; write so your heart leaps 
up when you do it.” Chair and dust 
ruffle fabrics by Clarence House. 
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anybody's music.” 


“IN THE PERFORMANCE Of music, I can 
do things that would land me in jail if 
I did them on an ordinary street cor- 
ner,” says Leonard Bernstein. “I can 
fume and rage and storm at one hun- 
dred men in an orchestra and make 
them play this or that chord, and get 
rid of all kinds of tensions and hostil- 
ities.” He adds, with a grin, “By the 
time I come to the end of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, I’m a new man.” 

This irreverent energy charac- 
terizes most aspects of the noted 
composer-conductor’s artistic and 
personal life. When he’s not on tour 
conducting, he’s at home in New 
York composing. The major difficulty 
with his schedule, he says, is making 
the switch. “It’s a real schizoid prob- 
lem to change from my conducting 
personality to my composing person- 
ality,” he says. ‘When I begin my 
composing period, it takes at least 
two, if not three, weeks to get every- 
one else’s notes out of my head—Stra- 
vinsky’s, Brahms’s, Mozart’s. During 
this time I usually don’t study or 
compose. I go to the theater and sit 
with my kids and have fun.” 

When he must return to conduct- 
ing, he reverses the process, remov- 
ing his own notes from his 
consciousness and “getting the other 
composers’ notes back in.” This 
method is suddenly effective: “One 
day I am Brahms. That’s the ideal 
way to conduct anybody’s music— 
become that person. The way I know 
I have given a good performance— 
the only way—is if I have the feeling 
Iam making it up spontaneously.” 

Recently, Mr. Bernstein has con- 
centrated on composing, only to suf- 
fer the inevitable change in his 
routine when the next symphony 
tour began. “I had to leave my opera 
ragged and bleeding in the middle of 
Scene One,” he complained, ‘for 
months of nonstop conducting.” 
This year’s demanding schedule in- 
cludes conducting the Pittsburgh 
Symphony and the Bavarian Radio 
Symphony Orchestra, performan- 

’s and a tour with the Israel Philhar- 

nic and Vienna Philharmonic 
nestras, and performances at the 


Kennedy Center and at La Scala. 

Most of Leonard Bernstein’s com- 
posing is done in the studio of his 
Manhattan apartment, which he 
shared with his wife, Felicia, until her 
death in 1978. Subsequently, de- 
signer Gail Jacobs, a family friend 


“-who had worked with Mrs. Bernstein 


in decorating the apartment initially, 
was asked by the Bernstein family to 
redo Mrs. Bernstein’s bedroom as a — 
studio. “Lenny was going away for 
six weeks and the job had to be done 
for his return,” Mrs. Jacobs recalls. — 
“He has very little patience or time 
for looking at swatches and paint 
chips, so the only thing I asked him | 
was whether he wanted dark or light — 
colors. He said dark.” She moved — 
quickly to “put him in an elegant yet | 
efficient working environment— ~ 
with sensuous velvets and deep reds 
to suit his passionate nature.” 

Designer Jacobs remembers that | 
the guidelines for the décor of the 
Bernstein apartment were “comfort, 
warmth and minimal formality.” 
The Renaissance Revival architecture 
of the landmark Manhattan building 
suited Felicia and Leonard Bernstein | 
perfectly. “They were both so roman- + 
tic,” she says. “And they were col- 
lectors who wanted to keep their fa- 
miliar, favorite pieces. So I repaired, 
re-covered, matched and coordi- 
nated.” Mr. Bernstein’s involvement 
was limited to specific problems. On — 
one visit, Mrs. Jacobs found herself 
helping the maestro move an uncom- 
fortable-looking stiff-backed sofa out 
of the library because it had seemed 
to be guilty of keeping his children 
away from that room. 

Only days after carefully arranging 
the final details in the Bernstein 
home, the designer returned to find 
tables and bookcases swarming with 
photos and mementos. “At first I was 
horrified, but then I realized it was 
just the way of the Bernsteins,” s 
says. “If a friend gives Lenny some- 
thing—whether it’s from Cartier’s or 
Woolworth’s—it has great value for 
him. With Leonard Bernstein, every- 
thing emanates from the heart.”0O 


—Hathaway Hardy 
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Gardens: 


The Heathers and Heaths of Les Tourelles 


Fragrant Tranguillity in a French Landscape 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY TIM BEDDOW 





AT LES TOURELLES, the country house 
of the count and countess de La 
Rochefoucauld, the family motto is 
displayed above the main entrance: 
C’est mon plaisir (“It’s my pleasure”). 
But for both Bernard and Brigitte de 
La Rochefoucauld, their garden—on 
the fringe of one of France's largest 
national forests, has become more 
than a simple pleasure. 

For the countess it is virtually an 
ecological crusade, and it has led the 
count to write a successful handbook 
on heather and heath. The La Roche- 
foucaulds today raise well over six 
hundred varieties at Les Tourelles, 
where the sandy soil, so right for im- 
memorial pine and oak, is right for 
heath and heather, too. 

They’ve preserved the original 
woodland tranquillity, but this can be 
broken of an evening by the belling 
of stags, who stalk out of the forest 
into the garden’s duskier corners. 
During the day, a symphony of other 
sounds—the chatter of gardeners and 
the humming medley of mowers and 
bees—points up the sensuous quality 
of the quiet that drowses most of the 
time over the garden’s fragrant is- 
lands of heather. Occasionally the 
countess adds her own voice to the 
chorus, calling after a favorite terrier 
off chasing rabbits. Belling stags or 
marauding rabbits, animals can be a 
nuisance, but she has imposed a strict 
ban against chemical pesticides and 











Discovering that the sandy soil at Les Tourelles w leally suited to heather and heath, the count and countess de La { 
Rochefoucauld planted more than 600 varieties, esta hing soft islands of color throughout their approximately seven- | 
acre garden in central France. Top: Trees and clipped hedges vary the flat landscape surrounding the residence. opposite: Around . 
a clearing dominated by a European beech tree grows a potpourri of heather, heath and Michaelmas daisies. ABOVE: An 


area carpeted with Michaelmas daisies and bracken creates an informal interlude between the park and the forest. 











fertilizers that could harm wildlife. 

Though the garden sweeps flatly 
back from house to woodland, the La 
Rochefoucaulds have added relief 
with little artificial dips and rises and 
the inevitable French touch of care- 
fully clipped, but in this case infor- 
mally scattered, hedges and shrubs. 
Just where the trees begin to take 
over stands a large marker with a bas- 
relief likeness of a bearded man— 
Joachim Le Guennec, the woodsman 
and gardener who was living there 
when the count and countess arrived, 
in 1969. For the ensuing years, until 
his death in 1981, he was their main- 
stay in clearing and planting the 
park. The countess, a skilled artist, 
designed the marker and had it exe- 
cuted by a local stonemason. 

Family photo albums record the 
evolving garden as the setting for a 
seasonal round of celebrations. 
Nearly every page features a photo- 
graph of the count in wellingtons, 
grasping the handle of a spade, or of 
the countess wielding her sempi- 
ternal pruning shears. But when the 
family came to Les Tourelles, neither 
of them knew a lot about gardening. 
With the help of friends and their 
gardener Joachim, they learned fast. 
By 1979 the garden was approaching 
precocious maturity, and the couple 
celebrated by giving each one of their 
five children an exotic tree to plant, 
labeled with its botanical name as 


RIGHT AND ABOVE: Everywhere in the 
garden gently orchestrated compositions 
reflect a sensitivity to colo 1 form. A 
recurrent means of organizing many of the 
densely planted beds is to use low-growing 
heather and heath in the foreground for 
discrete mounds of texture. Then, for con 
trast, taller flowers—like asters—and ever 
green shrubs are interspersed behind them 
and set against a backdrop of trees. 
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Almost every page of the family 
photo album shows the count grasping a spade 
or the countess wielding pruning shears. 

















well as the child’s name and the date. 

Allées or paths wander to corners 
the countess calls the Spring Garden 
or the Secret Garden, and to sites of 
gardens still in process of develop- 
ment. One favorite allée is called, in 
English, the Michaelmas Walk. 
Planted with Michaelmas daisies, it 
was inspired by the noted English gar- 
dener Gertrude Jekyll, whose book 
Wood and Garden, published in 1899, 
“is really my bible!” says the countess. 

The vista along one of the longest 
walks, through banks of winter- 
blooming heather, is enclosed by a 
fence. Every evening, white cows 
come up to it to graze. “Along this 
pretty walk you get the best of Les 
Tourelles,” the countess comments. 
“The beauty of the original forest is 
extraordinary here, and our great joy 
is that in our way we've glorified it. 
As a painter, I feel that we’re accom- 
plishing a real woodland garden in 
the spirit of Gertrude Jekyll. 

“While the heather already grow- 
ing in the forest spurred us to begin | 
our collection, it was a visit to En- 
gland and a heather garden in Surrey, 
in the early 1970s, that really inspired 
us. We had a look at it lately and 
found it fascinatingly transformed— 
which set me thinking. 

“The great thing about gardening 
is that you always want to go one step 
better; you get more and more s0- 
phisticated. But there’s a danger 
you'll go that one degree too far. It’s 
like overworking a painting. You 
have to know when to stop and when 
to let nature take over.” 0 

—Charles Bricker 











Top: Lightly trimmed and thinned, a bank o heather terminates at the end of 

the park, where an open area set aside for gra ws adds a bucolic note. Says the count- 

ess, “My husband tells people we rent them, but of course, we really don’t!’ opposite: A tree trunk 

casts a long shadow on thickets of heath; the t in the foreground is a heatherlike culti- 

var native to the original forest. ABOve: In a sha ot under the limbs of a large oak, 

a bench offers moments of rest amid the quiet e nature alone prevails. \ 
{ 
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Flowering of Spanish Heritage 


A Treasury of Art for Senor and Senora Francisco Godia in Barcelona 


The Collectors: 


| 
| PHOTOGRAPHY BY JOSE LUIS PEREZ 
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El] Conventet, a transformed 14th-century convent in Barcelona, 
is the setting for Francisco Godia Sales’s collection of European 
painting, pottery, and sculpture. LEFT: In 1942, architect Francisco 
Folguera and designer Jaime Llongueras restored the structure 
and added the Italianate fagade. top: The tranquil cloister was part 
of the original convent. ABOvE: On the sill of a 13th-century win- 
dow added in the restoration are an ancient mortar and pestle. 
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opposite: Examples from Senor Godia’s vast collection of Spanish 
ceramics—a grouping of 18th-century pottery from Alcora—are festive 
highlights of the living room. aBove: A focal point of the salon is Mallorcan 
Landscape, circa 1903, by renowned Catalan painter Joaquin Mir. The large 
16th-century ceramic plates are from Talavera. Burl secretaries flank 

the fireplace; the two side chairs are Chippendale style. 


“‘l LIKE THE OBJECTS I collect to have 
strong character,” remarks Sefor 
Don Francisco Godia Sales. He turns 
instinctively to objects of strength 
that reflect something of his own 
personality —forceful, individualistic, 
with a core of feeling giving rise to 
the outward form. Mere prettiness 
does not interest him. “I want things 
to my taste,” comments Don Fran- 
cisco. “I don’t say it’s good taste, but 
it's my taste.” The result is that his 
sarcelona home, El Conventet, con- 
ins a concentration of the dramatic 
ichness, the fire of faith, ritual and 
tellectualized sensuality that burns 






at the heart of Spanish culture. For 
Senor Godia and his wife, Inés, no 
more apt and beautiful a spot than El 
Conventet could have been found for 
their collection of European art. 

In the early fourteenth century, 
close to the great monastery of Santa 
Maria de Pedralbes, rose the creamy 
stones of El Conventet, “the little con- 
vent.” It was there that a small group 
of Franciscan friars from the monas- 
tery founded by the pious queen of 
Aragon, Elisenda de Moncada, minis- 
tered to the spiritual welfare of the 
nuns. Today, E! Conventet is still sep- 
arated from the monastery by a lane 


a ee 


rising to a small square, where pi- 
geons and white doves flutter in the 
branches of pine and pepper trees. 
After the departure of the friars, 
the convent underwent changes. It 
was maintained by the Church as a 
bishop’s summer palace, and, at the 
beginning of this century, it came 
into private possession. In 1942 it re- 
ceived its present Italianate facade in 
a major restoration and renovation 
undertaken by architect Francisco 
Folguera and designer Jaime Llon- 
gueras. When El Conventet became 
the property of Senor Godia sixteen 
years ago, he personally oversaw the 
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Opposite: Strength and tenderness—qualities Senor Godia seeks in art—are 

evidenced in Joaquin Sorolla’s painting Beach at Valencia by Morning Light, 1909- 

1910, in the living room. Family photographs are clustered on a 19th-century side table. 
ABOVE: Dining room vitrines display decorative Spanish pottery—from Manises 

and the provinces of Aragon and Catalonia, spanning the 15th through 18th cen- 

turies. The regal, gilded dining chairs are 18th-century Catalan. 


remaining restoration, as well as the 
reorganization of ground floor rooms. 
The imposing entrance hall is plain 
but welcoming. To the left and right, 
Suites of rooms contain marvels of 
Medieval wood and stone carvings, 
old and modern paintings, Spanish 
pottery, pharmaceutical jars, mortars 
and pestles, and magnificent furni- 
ture, brought to life by many Orien- 
tal and Hispano-Moresque rugs. 
Senor Godia decides on the place- 
ment of each object, even to the care- 
ful display of hundreds of pieces of 
pottery dating from the fourteenth to 
the nineteenth century. “No one but 


the owner who knows each object 
can do it,” he says. “A designer 
would mix it up.” He has given great 
attention to the flow of his collection 
through the house. One room leads 
naturally to the next, so that, al- 
though there is a concentration of 
pieces of similar type or period in 
various areas, the house and the col- 
lection make a whole. An example is 
the positioning of two tall carved fig- 
ures of Nicodemus and Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, from a thirteenth-century 
Descent from the Cross. They stand at 
the foot of the library steps. With gra- 
cious reticence they seem to welcome 








the visitor and indicate the presence 
on the far wall of The Holy Generation, 
a fourteenth-century stone carving of 
a tranquil, mature Saint Anne with 
the Virgin Mary and the infant Jesus. 

Equally subtle is his arrangement 
of Medieval and early-Renaissance 
polychrome wood carvings in a long 
gallery. Because of careful lighting, 
the sensitive, elongated figures seem 
to form themselves slowly in front of 
the eyes, emerging like a vision, 
evoking the twin responses of faith 
and delight in beauty that was the 
aim of the masters who created them. 

One great find also proves how 

















Opposite: “I want to live with the things I love,” Senior Godia says, explaining 

why he collects. In his library he surrounds himself with small, intimate artworks: 
late-19th- and early-20th-century prints, drawings, and paintings by Catalan artists, in- 
cluding the young Picasso (far right). The writing table is 17th-century Catalan 

style. Above: Late-Medieval and early-Renaissance paintings and sculptures 

are displayed in the gallery. The Pieta (center) is from the 16th century. 














assuredly Senor Godia makes collect- 
ing decisions. Some years ago a Ma- 
drid art gallery offered a large, 
anonymous fifteenth-century altar- 
piece in such excellent condition that 
potential buyers shunned it as a fake. 
Not so Francisco Godia. He followed 
his intuition, and three hours with an 
expert using ultraviolet light proved 
im right. So right, in fact, that when 
he painting was dismantled prior to 
ging, preliminary charcoal stud- 
les were found on the reverse side. 

He has a special admiration for the 
ork of the Spanish turn-of-the-cen- 
painter Isidro Nonell. On the 


wall opposite a large Nonell canvas 
he has placed a rapidly executed, al- 
most monochromatic, Manet por- 
trait. Nothing else had enough 
character, he felt, to be hung in the 
same room. Full of character, too, is 
another of his favorite paintings, 
Bullfight in Ronda, by the twentieth- 
century artist José Gutierrez Solana. 

Strength and tenderness are the 
qualities Francisco Godia has brought 
together in his collection. The reli- 
gious works from the Romanesque 
and Gothic periods show these vir- 
tues to perfection. In the Medieval 
painting The Virgin of the Milk, the 


face of the young mother is firm and 
tender, and touchingly familiar are 
the everyday gestures of the crafts- 
men in a series of fifteenth-century 
Flemish scenes. He chooses objects 
that express an eternal truth con- 
cerned with human courage, human 
and divine love, suffering, and the 
enduring nature of beauty. 

Inside the walls of El Conventet, 
under the bells of Santa Maria de 
Pedralbes, Francisco Godia experi- 
ences collecting as an art form, as an 
extension of himself, and as a deeply 
felt revelation about Spain.O 

—Catherine Styles-McLeod 
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SINCE BIBLICAL TIMES, there has been a 
tradition of the sacred grove in West- 
ern culture. The land that John and 
Anne Kern chose for their home in a 
suburb near Chicago had a grove of 
pine trees, distinguished from the 
surrounding woods as tall, august 
and somewhat ethereal presences. For 
Chicago architect Laurence Booth, 
“the Scots pines mark a special place.” 

In designing the house for the 
Kerns, Mr. Booth started at the grove, 
encircling the group of trees with a 
path. “The circle intensifies the 
grove,” he says. Along the path he 
placed blocks of granite as seats. 

For this circular area, New York 
sculptor Elyn Zimmerman created a 
site-specific earthwork carved into 
the soil. Falling water is an integral 
part of the sculpture. 

Architect and sculptor, then, com- 
plemented the grove with elements 
of symbolic power—the perfect cir- 
cle, blocks of granite, earthwork and 
water—enhancing the contemplative 
and metaphysical overtones. 

Having established the grove as a 
point of departure, Laurence Booth 
designed the house to relate to it. On 
the rear facade, facing the grove, he 
created a portico of high piers set out 
several feet from the windows of the 
living room. The path encircling the 
grove passes between the windows 
and the portico, thereby coupling 
both house and pines. 

There is a second circle on the other 
side of the living room. Here, at the 
entrance to the house, the architect 
shaped a circular motor court. The res- 


idence is most public in this area, pre- 
sentil :cade that is almost civic. 
Two w of the house—the bed- 
room win kitchen and ser- 
vice wing ank the motor court. 


For the design « 
house in the Chicag 
Laurence Booth used inte 
forms to orient the house to a grove 0 
pines. PRECEDING PAGES At the circular 1 
court, lines on the arched entrance creat 
an illusion of depth. RIGHT Flanking, the 
entrance: a service wing, and a bedroom wing 


with a tower. Landscaping by David Kropp 























ILLUSTRATION BY HERSEY & KYRK 








Inside, Mr. Booth repeats the curves of the exterior—unifying exterior and interior. opposite: “The gently floating vaults form complex 
images, multiple spaces, and color interactions,” the architect says of the design of the dining area. Top LEFT: An axonometric projection 
shows the geometry of the house: circular motor court; linear axis of the living room; rear path encircling the pine grove; and two angled 
Wings with site lines that converge in the center of the grove. ToP RIGHT: In the tower, spiral stairs lead past library levels to a meditation 
room, and a viewing deck above. aBove: The gentle curve of the living room fireplace wall reiterates the shape of the garden path. 
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The bedroom wing ends in a four- 
story tower that houses several floors 
of Mr. Kern’s library. “I was very spe- 
cific about wanting a tower; I didn’t 
want to be lost in the woods,” says 
John Kern. At the top of the tower is 
the reading room, and a rooftop look- 
out from which it is possible to see 
Lake Michigan and Chicago’s skyline. 

Also facing the motor court is a 
Roman arch framing the deeply set 
front doors. “We made a pictorial use 
of expansion joints,” Mr. Booth says 
of the lines set in the stucco wall. 
They converge at the entrance doors 
and form a Renaissance perspective. 
“The front doors are—to a certain ex- 
tent—scaled not only to the propor- 
tions of the house, but to the whole 
site,” the architect explains. 

Other than the perspectival illu- 
sion, Mr. Booth leaves the exterior 
rather abstract, with few details to in- 
dicate the scale of the house. With its 
monumentalized entrance and tower, 
the house appears large, although, but 
for the tower, it is a tall, single story. 

Mr. Kern, who trained at MIT, 
served as engineer for the house, 
spending, he says, “a half to two- 
thirds of my time for the better part 
of three years.” He worked especially 
on its active and passive heating and 
cooling systems. For the most part, 
the elaborate engineering is hidden, 
revealed only in the solar collectors 
placed near the garden areas land- 
scaped as a prairie and a meadow. 
There is a neon display panel in the 
service area that monitors the heating 
and cooling system, and in the base- 


ment is an equipment room, where 
“the gadgetry purrs away,” he says. 

Except for these elements, there is 
little sign of this complex technology 
in the interior. For example, in the 


living room not even the stereo sys- 
tem is visible, although it is 
cally engineered worl 


The architect and the owner 


vaulted ceilings. Throughout, none of 
the technology interferes with the 
architect’s essay in geometry. 

The circular shapes—of the grove 
and motor court—recur indoors, in 
the living room, but with greater inti- 
macy. The ceiling consists of several 
partial barrel vaults. Painted in bright 
colors, and made of plaster, they are 
light, billowing forms tethered down 
by thin pipe columns. The wall sepa- 
rating the entrance from the living 
room is another partial circle—con- 
vex to the entrance for passage; con- 
cave to the living room, and cupping. 
Just as the wings embrace the motor 
court, this interior wall embraces the 
living room. The fireplace, with its 
arched top, is part of this wall, adding 
warmth to the embrace. 

One of the pleasures of the living 
room is the kinetic experience of 
walking through it. The forms take 
on different, changing relation- 
ships—circles seen against circles. 

In the seating area of the living 
room, the circular composition at last 
comes to rest in a vault over the sofas 
that are positioned in front of the 
curved fireplace wall. Directly be- 
hind the seating area, beyond the 
windows, is the grove. 

Through a series of interrelated cir- 
cles, the architect takes the visitor 
from the public sphere to the private, 
and then, finally, out into nature. 
This progression, through the center of 
the house, occurs along the main axis. 
The bedroom wing—a straight run of 
rooms—and the service wing, bracket 
the central living room space. They 
are angled so that, if they were ex- 
tended into the grove, they would con- 
verge at its center—making the grove 
the geometric heart of the house. The 
architect explains, “I’ve tried to make 
the house an instrument by which 
man and nature are integrated.”0 

Joseph Giovannini 


call luster of dignified Scots pines at the 


rear of the house the “sacred grove.” Meant to interlock man and nature, a per- 
fectly circular path surrounds the grove and winds its way in between the 
columns of the portico—reminiscent of the tall pines—and the house. 
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Country Pleasures 
Tom and Theoni VU. Aldredge in New York 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY FRANK PETER LOVASCIO 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY PETER VITALE 





rop: For costume designer Theoni V. Aldredge and actor Tom 
Aldredge, their upstate New York home welcome escape from 
the bustle of theatrical! Manhattan. Av he solid 18th-century 
Colonial house offers tradition: arm side, a décor with 
which interior designer Frank Peter LoVascio recalls the poetic am- 
bience of another age. RIGHT: The living room is infused w ‘h warmth 


and comfort achieved, in part, through the play of color and light 
The painting is English Prov iding an antique sensibility: English 
Regency-style armchairs, a Queen Ann yle vitrine, and French 
wall sconces, all from Kentshire Galler brics from Lee Jofa. 
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ABOVI 
music room, “ not 
was a birthday gift from Mr. A 
parts. “He creat d it bead t 
Michael Bennett, Arthur 
describes the country 


dge did the costumes for Onward Victoria, and her designs resulted in our doing the Victorian 
om—originally three small ones—now revels in gentle colors and a mix of patterns. The piano 
fe. opposite: The chandelier in the dining room was made by Tom Aldredge from random 
ldredge says. “Tom and I like to entertain on weekends. We ask old friends, like Julie Harris, 
:pp. | like my guests to really feel at home.” “Formal informality” is how Frank LoVasci0 

\e chose English furnishings—a Sheraton-style dining table and Queen Anne-style chaits: 
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LEFT: To make the master bedroom appear cozy and 

inviting on cold winter nights and to give the room a 

European feeling, Frank LoVascio added lots of lace covers 

and pillows. The large painting adorning the fireplace is 19th cen- 
tury. Writing table is English Sheraton-style. tor Lining the front hall 
stairwell are framed drawings of Theoni Aldredge’s many costume 
designs. ABOVE: The whimsical and nostalgic dolls’ room—hous- 
ing Mrs. Aldredge’s doll collection—also serves as a guest 

room. Moiré wallpaper from Brunschwig & Fils. 
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A poetic logic informs the 


arrangement and display of furnishings recalling 
the casual formalities of another age. 


TO BE IN THE HOUSE Of costume de- 
signer Theoni V. Aldredge and her 
husband, actor Tom Aldredge, is to 
be in the ambience of a tinted da- 
guerreotype. Stillness permeates 
each room, and a poetic logic in- 
forms the arrangement and display 
of furnishings recalling the casual 
formalities of another age. As con- 
ceived by designer Frank Peter 
LoVascio, it is a house meant to be 
lived in by artists whose own sensi- 
bilities are focused on the creative 
life, and whose individual and 
differing personalities demand a 
harmonious meeting ground. 

“My husband and I have been 
married for thirty years, and this 
house, which we have owned for 
some years, binds us even closer 
together,” says Theoni Aldredge. 
“What Frank LoVascio accomplished 
was to create an environment that 
suits our temperaments. It’s been 
designed to accommodate our tastes, 
our personalities, our feelings.” 

Situated on ample acreage in up- 
state New York, the 200-year-old clap- 

board house offers the image of 
solitary dignity—a secluded place 
where the Aldredges can escape from 
the cacophonous bustle of theatrical 
New York. With Tom Aldredge’s 
acting assignments and Theoni 
Aldredge’s highly pressured work as 
one of Broadway’s most active cos- 
tume designers, the need to retreat is 
imperative. Indeed, Mrs. Aldredge has 
an unprecedented five current hits 
that all bear her creative imprint: A 
Chorus Line, 42nd Street, Dreamgirls, 


La Cage aux folles and The Rink. 

Within the confines of their house, 
Tom and Theoni Aldredge savor a 
tranquillity made manifest in large 
part by Frank LoVascio’s under- 
standing of what his clients—and 
now close friends—are all about. 
“Because Mrs. Aldredge is a designer 
herself,” says Mr. LoVascio, “the 
challenge was to meld her own cre- 
ative eye with mine—to fuse her 
aesthetics with my own, and yet to 
come up with an interior that 
worked on its own level.” 

The result is a ten-room house at 
once spacious and intimate—func- 
tional and romantic. A sense of wel- 
coming warmth is achieved through 
color and light that consistently skirt 
the banalities of overstatement. The 
Victorian music room, for example, 
is a lesson in suffused color harmo- 
nies. Not only is the room conducive 
to repose, its gentle symmetry 
evokes the pleasures of quiet eve- 
nings and shared thoughts. The 
more rustic study—mainly the prov- 
ince of Tom Aldredge—continues 
this feeling of lived-in intimacy. 
Adorned by Mr. Aldredge’s collec- 
tion of rare maps and Theoni 
Aldredge’s theater and film awards, 
the room, as Mrs. Aldredge puts it, is 
designed for “feet-up” living. 

“Really, the whole house is an 
escape as well as an anchor,” she 
says. “It’s a place where a lifetime of 
relics have been put on view without 
their being intrusive—thanks to 
Frank LoVascio. I mean, I would 
have been perfectly happy to put 


“Having been born in Greece, I’m drawn to bright colors. Still, | don’t 

like colors that overwhelm. Mr. LoVascio and I saw eye to eye on that,” 

says Theoni Aldredge. As a background for floral-patterned chintz and lace 
in the master bedroom, they decided to use a deep-hued moiré wallpaper from 
Brunschwig & Fils for contrast and a sense of intimacy. English chest-on-chest 
from Kentshire Galleries. Drapery and upholstery fabrics from Lee Jofa. 


things in drawers, look at them occa- 
sionally, then put them away again. 
But Mr. LoVascio’s magic was to 
display, say, my doll collection in a 
little room all its own. In this way, I 
can really live with them. There are 
paintings and objects I can now stare 
at for hours, recalling all sorts 

of things out of the past.” 

As they began furnishing the 
house, Mr. LoVascio and Theoni 
Aldredge haunted the antiques shops 
of New York. It was there they 
found the Victorian sofas, tables and 
sideboards; the living room Re- 
gency-style chairs; the Queen Anne- 
style dining room chairs; and the 
Louis XV corner chairs. Mirrors, cer- 
tain fabrics, and eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century paintings were 
also discovered in this manner. 

Theoni Aldredge, who has re- 
cently completed her first nonthe- 
atrical design project, a line of 
sportswear for a company started 
by actress Jane Fonda, and who has 
just designed the costumes for 
Michael Bennett’s new musical, 
Scandal, says that going to her 
country retreat is the respite that 
recharges all her energies. 

“The house takes me away,” 
she says. “It’s very green up here. We 
see cows and deer. It’s heaven! And 
never for a moment do I feel I’m 
living in someone else’s house. Mr. 
LoVascio’s achievement is to have 
avoided giving us surprises. It’s the 
house I would have designed myself, 
if only I had known how!” 

—John Gruen 
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Small miracles of perspective, these 
chambers represent the zenith of a popular conceit 
of their day—the secret compartment. 


THEY ARE AMONG the rarest and most 
beautiful of all furniture, and in 
America they are nameless. In Eu- 
rope they are called, variously, taber- 
nacles or theaters. These seemingly 
self-illuminated inner chambers were 
built within the finest European cabi- 
nets of the early seventeenth century. 
The two names are accurately sugges- 
tive, since the chambers possess not 
only the mysticism of hidden church 
niches, but also the drama and 
lighted glory of the stage. 

Small miracles of perspective, they 
represent the zenith of a popular con- 
ceit of their day—the secret compart- 
ment, the hidden room. Most came 
from the corner of Europe that is now 
France, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands, and they hint at having been 
built in an age of political as well as 
artistic conceits. Many came from the 
ébénistes, who produced grand, som- 
ber ebony cabinets with outsides 
carved in fantastic relief. These reliefs 
usually illustrated the Greco-Roman 
myths, but some also illustrated the 
popular novels of the day. 

If the ebony cabinets themselves, 
heavy and dark, hark back to the end 
of the Renaissance, the dazzling light 
hurled forth by the inner chambers 
signifies the grace of the upcoming 
Louis XIVth style. It is the age of 
achievement on the verge of becom- 
ing the age of enjoyment. 


BAY HIPPISLEY 


The cabinets throw off an active 
energy unusual in furniture. In a cu- 


rious way, the inner chambers can 2 
seem from another world entirely  ; 
than their own cabinets. This is partly 
cause, as the c ets are opene Lari , : pit 
because, as the ca S are opened, PRECEDING PAGES: Cabinet, Jean Macé workshop, Flemish, beginning of 17th century. 

; ~ 4 } = } r = « ” . ” ° < . . 
their outsides becom rgely hidden Ebony, palisander and ivory; 70” high, 50” wide. An open cabinet unveils geometric 
Generally the interi: and exteriors and trompe l’oeil painting and parquetry that artfully conceal nine secret drawers. 

s : , ; ).L.D. Frangois, Paris. Top: Cabinet, paintings attributed to H. van Balen, Flemish, 
are not related in the cabinets, and ts eaeaes ae : 
circa 1610. Veneered ebony; 62” high, 35” wide (with stand). A contemporary of the 

both cannot be seen at once. Thus, the Brueghels and of Rubens painted the small tableaux representing selected scenes from the 
evocative inner world has the capac- tamorphoses of Ovid. G. Sarti Antiques Ltd., London. ABOVE AND Opposite: Fall-front 
: ; : faire, Southern German/ Austrian, circa 1830. Various precious woods; 54%” high, 
ity to hide the outer, to stop its very zn sy Ee 3 : : 

x 40° wide. This intricately worked cabinet was created by resetting late-sixteenth-century 
existence. The view is sudden Tyrolese panels into a nineteenth-century frame. P & D Colnaghi & Co. Ltd., London. 














RIGHT AND Opposite: Cabinet, 
French, Louis XIII period, 
17th century. Tortoiseshell 

and ivory; 71” high, 57” 
wide. The central doors of 
this refined piece open to 

reveal a niche displaying a 

statue of a woman. Galerie 

Hervé Odermatt/Claude 
Lalandre, Paris. BELOW: Cabi- 
net, French, Louis XIII pe- 
riod, 17th century. Ebony 
and ivory; 76” high, 59” 
wide. An enchanting the- 
ater, painted with lush 
vegetation and regal statu- 
ary, is complemented by a 
checkered floor of ebony 
and ivory parquetry. 
Didier Aaron, Paris. 


across a glowing, elaborate parque- 
try-inlaid floor like checkerboard 
marble, to a sunlit garden with stat- 
ues, or a town square, or perhaps an- 
other, more secret room. This sense of 
a complex outer ornamentation clasp- 
ing within it a powerful, harmonious 
truth ready to burst forth once it is 
recognized is nearly a summation of 
the Baroque ideal. 

It is difficult to trace the origins of 
the chambers. Earlier, various forms 
of architecture had invaded the realm 
of painting, culminating in sixteenth- 
century illusionism—witness the 
Mannerist tendency to show people 
standing by “realistic’’ columns. In 
these chambers, these microcosms, il- 
lusionistic architecture now invaded 
the realm of furniture, too. 

This was an age in which the cam- 
era obscura was popular, as well as 
the “peep show”’—a box that could 
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be looked into at either end, so two 
different, elaborate rooms were 
glimpsed. Only a few years earlier, in 
Italy, the theater of Palladio in Vi- 
cenza was among the first to use, in 
its fixed backdrop, the false perspec- 
tives employed time after time in the 
cabinets. Thus the chambers are some 
final, luxurious achievement in min- 
iature in this regard. 

Mirrors, cunningly angled, in- 
crease the effect infinitely, reflecting 
each other's reflections until that one 
chamber becomes a palace that liter- 
ally seems to go on forever. The mir- 
rors, as in actual palaces repeat those 
checkerboards endlessly. 

What is most remarkable is how 
much sudden light is thrown out 
from such extremely useful furniture. 
The cabinets were probably for pri- 
vate, home use, and some have pull- 
out leaves, to transform the cabinet 
into a writing desk; any mirrors 
would amplify much-needed light. 
Some drawers with locks seem de- 
signed for important papers. Some 
smaller drawers might be for “collect- 
ibles,” and often the chambers con- 
ceal little drawers for objets. 

Perhaps these little objets were 
even displayed at times within the 
imagined world of the chamber, if it 
were spacious enough. But their ef- 
fect is the opposite of dolls’-house 
claustrophobia. To look into them is 
like gazing out a great window, and 
that is their most frequent theme. 

Sadly, almost nothing is known 
about the men who made them, other 
than that within each chamber all the 
parquetry appears to have been done 
by one man. The same 
the painting and sculptu 
nets represent an al 
pleasant to think ot! 
ing his turn in a d 
These hidden, inne: 
open out to a magnil 
world, resplendent with px 

Antho 


Cabinet, Hache, Grenoble, French, 

17th century. Ebony, rosewood, syca 
more, gilt and bronze; 86” high, 5542" wid 
Painstaking detailing enriches an ele 
gant interior. Gismondi, Paris. 
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Transformation 
The Home of Mr.and Mrs. Freddie Fields 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY RUSSELL MACMASTERS 


WHEREVER HE IS in the world, a film- 
maker views his surroundings as a 
set, with elements that can be 
changed and rearranged to corre- 
spond to his particular vision. So 
when film executive and former tal- 
ent agent Freddie Fields bought an 
old Spanish-style house in Beverly 
Hills for his bride, Corinna, a former 
Miss Universe from Greece, he im- 
mediately began transforming it into 
an airy and inviting setting for their 
fast-paced personal life. 

“The interiors were dark and op- 
pressive,” Mr. Fields recalls, “with 
very few windows.” At the sugges- 
tion of designer Charles Hayden, 
floors and ceilings were sandblasted, 
then bleached and pickled. ‘““We 





ABOVE: Tiles from Seville border the arched entrance to 

the Spanish-style home of film executive Freddie Fields and 

his wife, Corinna. LEFT: Designer Charles Hayden suggested that 
sandblasting, bleaching and pickling the living room floor and ceiling 
would promote the “natural look” the Fieldses wanted. Two seating 
groups create intimacy in the long, large room. The sofa fabric 

is from Schumacher, the rug from Edward Fields. Painting 

by Suza Scott; Astronaut sculpture by P. V. Hoeydonck. 
































wanted the natural look we had in 
our beach house in Malibu.” 

The trim, slightly built filmmaker 
brings to his home the same imagina- 
tive eye and attention to detail that he 
devotes to the production of a ma- 
jor motion picture. “It was Freddie’s 
idea to put the two living room sofas 
back to back, to form two different 
seating areas,” Charles Hayden ex- 
plains. “It solves the problem of that 
long narrow room. 

“Freddie doesn’t stop until every- 
thing is just the way he wants it,” he 
continues. “I’d leave, exhausted, at 
2:00 a.m. and he’d still be up on a lad- 
der arranging lights. After I thought 
everything was finished, he decided 


he wanted the two ceiling fans to 
turn in opposite directions. He said it 
would be very Casablanca.” 

The clean, spare aspect of the liv- 
ing room is enhanced by neutral- 
toned, large-scale furniture arranged 
around colorful tapestry rugs. Rugs 
and carpeting throughout the house 
are from Edward Fields, the firm 
founded by Freddie Fields’s brother. 

“A house can be overwhelmed by 
possessions,” Mr. Fields warns, as his 
eye sweeps the room, editing his 
choices. “I buy things because I like 
them. I couldn’t care less whether or 
not anyone has heard of the artist.” 

A recent discovery is the octoge- 
narian American sculptor Joseph 


Rowe, who lives in a small village in 
Mexico with his wife, painter Sylvia 
Laks. Almost three years ago, at a res- 
taurant in Tlaquepaque, near Guada- 
lajara, the Fieldses admired some 
striking tiles and were directed to the 
home of this couple, who made their 
living as tile makers. 

But the Fieldses soon discovered 
that Joseph Rowe and Sylvia Laks 
were artists, as well. Their house, 
which they had built by hand, was 
filled inside and out with their life’s 
work—his sculptures and her paint- 
ings—none of which they had ever 
made any attempt to sell. 

Enchanted with their discovery, 
the Fieldses arranged to have fifteen 





opposite: Hand-hewn Mexican stone columns frame 

Bathed in mercury vapor lights, Joseph Rowe’s metal Skip) 
clients from Mr. Fields’s days as a top Hollywood agent—as 
conceals a movie screen. Design consultant Jan Belson assis 

sphere. Wicker love seats and ottomans that seat eight 


living room window created to focus on an outdoor sculpture. 
ipe stands against a natural bamboo background. Asove: Famous 
picted by Al Hirschfeld—cavort on the projection room curtain that 
ed the Fieldses in creating a technically excellent yet homelike atmo- 
from Kreiss Collection, rest on Edward Fields carpeting. “In my last 


house I had a projection room that could seat forty ” Freddie Fields recalls. “I realized I might as well go to a theater.” 
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sculptures and a dozen paintings 
transported by truck to Los Angeles. 
The largest sculpture, Skipping Rope, 
was installed in the front garden, and 
is “framed” by a specially designed 
window in the living room. 

During his years at the helm of 
Creative Management Associates, the 
talent agency he founded in 1960, 
Freddie Fields perfected the fine art 
of putting the right people together. 
He practices the same care in cast- 
ing for entertaining at home as he 
does for filmmaking. 

“We have small dinner parties 
about three times a week—usually 
people from the industry, but friends, 
all of them,” he says, with genuine 
pleasure at what might appear to oth- 
ers to be a rigorous social schedule. 
After dinner, guests are often invited 
to the comfortable screening room, 
created from two downstairs bed- 
rooms, to see a current film. 

To compensate for the necessary 
absence of windows in the room, Mr. 
Fields, assisted by design consultant 
Jan Belson, envisioned a set of infin- 
ity mirrors—two on opposing sides 
of the room and one on the ceiling— 
that seduce the eye with an illusion of 
endlessly receding boundaries. 

As president and chief operating 
officer of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Film Company, and president of 
MGM/UA Worldwide Productions, 
Mr. Fields is responsible for such re- 
cent films as WarGames, The Year of 
Living Dangerously, Red Dawn, and 
the soon-to-be-released Mrs. Soffel. 


Though filmmaking takes him to ex- 


otic | yns around the world, 
when it comes to trav ng for plea- 
sure Freddie Fiel 1S \ard time 
imagining a ¢ mn more invit- 
ing than his owi ny next 
vacation I’m | eryone 


I’m going awa 
“and then I'll stay 


cl 
Cl 


The swimming pool was six 
an antique,” says Freddie Fiek 
birthday present for Corinna 
ported by stone tree trunks, is of 
Wicker furniture by Kreiss Collec 








Nostell Priory 


The Yorkshire Estate of Lord St.Oswald 


INTERIOR DESIGN BY DAVID MLINARIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DERRY MOORE 





Nostell Priory is a superb example of the work of 18th-century architects James 
Paine and Robert Adam, and of Thomas Chippendale. aBove: The severe classical fagade 
displays the elaborately ornamented coat of arms of the resident, Lord St. Oswald. RIGHT: Restor- 
ation of the breakfast room, destroyed by a 1980 fire, presented a challenge to interior 
designer David Mlinaric. From the damask wallpaper to the festoon draperies, he has 
successfully recreated the ambience of the 1760s. The carved Rococo-Gothic 
mantel by Paine was brought down from an upstairs bedroom. 


WHEN FIRE BROKE OUT at Nostell Priory on April 29, 1980, 
prompt action saved the eighteenth-century mansion, 
but several rooms were lost or damaged. In the aftermath, 
Nostell’s owners, the National Trust and Lord St. Oswald, 
were faced with complex choices. Should they restore the 
rooms as they were before the fire, recreating a mixture of 
eighteenth-, nineteenth- and even twentieth-century de- 
sign ideas? Should they turn back the clock and recon- 
struct the original schemes? Or should they produce 
rooms that would blend a modern view of eighteenth- 
century taste with over two hundred years of family life? 
Lord St. Oswald, whose family created Nostell during the 
middle of the eighteenth century, was adamant: “The liv- 

ing house should win every time over the museum.” 
Nostell Priory is a house of great importance. It takes its 
me from a priory founded on the Yorkshire site in 
which eventually passed to the Winn family in 


d St. Oswald, a direct descendant, continues to 

















ell, although it is in the care of the National 

sidence that stands today was shaped by two 

nth-century architects: James Paine, who 
Wi sioned by Sir Rowland Winn around 1736, 
and Adam, who expanded and completed the 
house 1765 to about 1780. Despite some subsequent 
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The house that stands today was 
created by two great 18th-century architects, 
James Paine and Robert Adam. 


LEFT: The library was the first room at Nostell to be redecorated by Robert Adam, in 
1766, and it is still essentially unchanged. His carved and pedimented bookcases were 
later grained to resemble maple, by Thomas Ward, circa 1826. The large library table, docu- 
mented in the painting of Sir Rowland Winn and his wife, circa 1770, was the most expensive 
of the more than one hundred pieces of furniture that Chippendale supplied for the house. 
ABOVE: Adam redesigned the saloon in 1768, incorporating an exceptional composition 
for the coved ceiling, executed by Joseph Rose. Antonio Zucchi contributed the large 
inset panels and rondels, painted in the classical vein. Much of the furniture, in- 
cluding a complete suite of chairs and settees, is by Chippendale. 








redecoration, notably by Thomas Ward from 1817, 
Nostell Priory remains a monument to the skills and taste 
of Paine and Adam, and of Thomas Chippendale, who sup- 
plied over one hundred pieces of furniture for the house. 

Following the 1980 fire, an ambitious restoration pro- 
gram was established, and David Mlinaric was appointed 
by the National Trust to undertake the decoration of the 
damaged rooms. A London-based designer with an in- 
stinctive feeling for history, he approached the problems 
at Nostell with the intention of balancing the demands of 
historical restoration against imaginative re-creation. “I 
am a decorator, not a restorer,” he says of his role. “I blend 
the historical evidence supplied by experts with my own 
intelligent interpretation of history.” The National Trust’s 
initial aim was to rebuild the rooms as they had been done 
by Paine and Adam. Specialists painstakingly removed 
layers of paint to try to identify the original colors, and 
the great store of documents preserved at Nostell was 
studied for clues. However, the evidence was not conclu- 
sive, SO a more imaginative course was taken. 

This was particularly true for the breakfast room, en- 
tirely gutted by the fire. There was no evidence to guide 
the architect, Martin Stancliffe, or Mr. Mlinaric. Instead, 
the designer created a décor that expressed the style of the 
late 1760s. The result overcame Lord St. Oswald’s original 
reservations: “I was afraid that the atmosphere would be 
lost. The room had carried the imprint of a century of 
political and cultural life. But my fears were groundless— 
the room has come back to life.” 

David Mlinaric is well aware of the problems posed by 
historic buildings, and the constant battle between aca- 
demic preservation and the ambience of a family home. 
“Tt is wrong to impose a unified style on a house built over 
a long period, however accurate that style may be,” he 
says. He is also conscious of the trap posed by fashion: 
“We are all victims of our time. We must not discard the 
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recent past simply because we find it unfashionable.” | 
Nostell Priory is a living record of changing attitudes j 
toward design and decoration over the centuries. James ‘ 
Paine’s original work was largely eclipsed some thirty years in Se 7 
later by Robert Adam and Thomas Chippendale. Many of PES eel 


their rooms were in turn restyled by London decorator 
Thomas Ward during the early 1800s. More recently, in the 
rly 1970s, John Fowler introduced his distinctive taste, 
v, as a result of the fire, David Mlinaric’s name is 
this distinguished list. Each of these designers has 
nid it is these varied tastes and the attitudes 

keep Nostell Priory alive.O 


—Paul Atterbury 





Althoug}! bedchamber reveals Chippendale’s 
great skill asad he magnif cent Chinese wallpaper and 
supervised its hangi tern forms a ‘ect background for his green 
and gold lacquered furn style. With ali every piece in its original 


position, this is one « lete sets of Chip] ile furniture in exis- 
tence, with the exceptio i ved, made later in t hippendale style. 
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Classical details by Adam contrast with Chippendale’s chinoiserie furnishings in the 
state dressing room. David Mlinaric replaced the 1920s chintz, damaged by smoke, with one 
based on the cabinetmaker’s original. Fragments, found attached to the bed frame, and similar patterns 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, made it possible to create the new design. 
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Eat? Or dine? 


The rise and fall 
and rise again 


of the dining room. 


Just a few years ago dining rooms seemed to 

be onthe list of endangered household species, 

a list that included butler’s pantries, libraries 

and dressing rooms. Even a criti- 

cally acclaimed off-Broadway play 

(The Dining Room by A.R. Gur- 

ney, Jr.) was based on the notion 

2 that this room was some sort of 

archeological artifact now useful 

only as a clue to the cultural and 
‘ social changes of recent years. 

But the latest news from the 

‘ Home Front is that dining rooms 

are now high on many people's 

most-wanted lists and they’re ask- 

iy ing architects and designers to put 


8 them back into their lives. 
—O.. This resurgence may be due in 


part to the Great American Gour- 
met Revolution now atits zenith. If you're going 
to shine at nouvelle and all those other cui- 
sines, you want a proper theater in which to 
display your new-found masterpieces. 
Whatever the reasons for their comeback, 
the new dining rooms are very different from 
those staid rooms of yesterday. Gone is much 
of the rigid formality. In its 
place, there’s now a feeling 
of informal ease and com- 
fort, reflecting today’s more 
casual attitudes. In the 
Southampton dining room 
designed by Gary Crain | 
shown here, you can feel 
this current mood. Even 
though the look is very 
Country/Traditional, the 





room is sparked with an in- fis 
formality that is thoroughly i 
contemporary. Part of this 
effect results from the 
sprightly flower-strewn 








macher’s Chez Moi collection, the pattern is 
“Belle Isle”). The light-catching DuPont Da- 
cron® and silk draperies and the imported 
wool Dhurrie rug counterpoint the period 
table and chairs in a very modern way, too. In 
all, a harmonious background for the social 
activity we call “dining” 

Historically, separate rooms set aside solely 
for the purpose of eating didn’t show up until 
well into the 18th century. As with many other 
things having to do with the cooking and 
serving of food, the idea of a separate “eating 
room” can be credited to the French and to the 
reign of Louis XV. The differentiated dining 
room helped to transform plain “eating” into 
fancy “dining” What had been a biologic ne- 
cessity was turning into a key social ritual. 

In keeping with this ritualization of dining, 
all sorts of customs were developed: England’s 
Charles I had ok’d the use of cutlery several 
hundred years before with his declaration “It is 
decent to use a fork”; the central table sur- 
rounded by chairs, termed “table a l'anglais,” 
was adopted world-wide; sequential serving of 
meals, one course at a time “in the Russian 
manner” became another international 
standby; special dining 
room protocol—as well as 
all kinds of special dining 
room furniture—soon clut- 
_ tered the eating rooms of 
the world. 

In the two hundred years 
after Louis XV, dining 
rooms ultimately became 
the focal point of almost 
every household, no matter 
how rich or how humble. 
These high-flying days con- 
« tinued well into the middle 
of this century. Then, a few 
decades ago it seemed as 
though we were back in the 


. *,* ' ‘ at 
wallpaper and the inviting ; ' 
wing chair with its match- “Weg ®S pre-dining room era again, 
ing upholstery (from Schu- . Ua 8 and were being asked to 
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make do with the bit of space dubbed “the 
dining area” that was tacked onto some other 
room. Happily, this trend now seems to be 
reversed. Great meals are once again being 


up its shelves for business in the 1890's dining 
rooms were often imposingly sumptuous, even 
regal. All sorts of sumptuous and regal fabrics 
suited to the era were ordered from those 
Schumacher shelves. For today’s dining room 
renaissance, Schumacher continues to meet 
the multiple needs of the present generation of 
decorators and designers. By offering the 
world’s most comprehensive inventory of deco- 
rative fabrics and wall-coverings reflecting 
every era of design with unequalled authority. 
By maintaining acolor palette that is unusually 
sensitive to the nuances of changing times and 
fashions. And by providing a handpicked se- 
lection of the finest rugs and carpets of the 
world. Whether it’s for a new dining room, ora 
houseful of other distinctive rooms, decorators 
and designers, wending 

their busy way in search 

of perfection, almost daily 

say to themselves (with 

an ingrained belief and 

a sigh of relief), “...surely, 

Schumacher” 

















ART: EGHOES ORES wa 


Romance of the Ancient East 
continued from page 110 


as in power stations and the support 
towers of suspension bridges. 

The Circean echoes from Thebes 
and Karnak charmed a large and 
varied circle of European and British 
painters, already at the apogee of Ro- 
manticism. Artist John Martin, who 
painted immense apocalyptic visions, 
was an early international favorite. 
David Roberts, a shoemaker’s son 
from Scotland, traveled lengthily in 
Egypt in 1838, producing breathtak- 
ing views of many of antiquity’s most 
evocative scenes, and was promptly 
elected to the Royal Academy. Self- 


Quebec City, Quebec 


taught painter Edwin Long, another 
academician, developed a wide fol- 
lowing with his large, accurate 
canvases that resonated with an irre- 
sistible mixture of pious subject mat- 
ter and undraped female skin. The 
later Victorian era was dominated by 
two gifted contemporaries, Sir Ed- 
ward John Poynter and Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema. More than most 
painters of Egypt, Alma-Tadema pre- 
sented scenes from daily life, often 
genuinely touching, such as the death 
of a first-born child. Poynter, a long- 
time president of the Royal Acad- 
emy, set his human dramas against 
vast, monumental tableaux. 

Modern scholars emphasize that 
while the nineteenth-century en- 
chantment began with Napoleon’s 


adventure, western fascination with 
Egypt actually harks back to the an- 
cient Greeks, to whom the Old King- 
dom (the Age of the Pyramids) was 
about as remote in time as the fifth 


century B.c. era of Herodotus is to us. — 


Two recent books, The Rediscovery of 
Ancient Egypt, by Peter A. Clayton, 


and The Egyptian Revival, by James S. 
-_ Curl, trace the complete story, includ- | 


ing ancient Rome’s own affinity for | 
the Nile culture. Even the Dark Ages | 
did not entirely snuff out the West's | 


fascination with Egypt. And by mid- | 


eighteenth century, enough Euro- | 
pean travelers had visited Egypt to | 
arouse public interest and claim the | 
attention of tastemakers. Pharaohs | 
have never rested in peace. | 


—James S. Wamsley | 


Come to Canada 








foe SOUL OF A HOUSE 


Diana Kennedy in Mexico 
continued from page 124 


Together they settled on an oblong 
tile-and-masonry stove equipped 
with six burners, set beneath a hand- 
some burnished copper and brass 
hood. Baskets of all sizes hang from 
the ceiling, and shelves are piled high 
with pots, jugs, bottles and the clay 
comals and cazuelas used to turn out 
delicate culinary miracles. 

One of her great talents, food 
writer Craig Claiborne once ob- 
served, is the ability to improvise, 
and her kitchen reflects it. It also pro- 
vides easy access to the kitchen ter- 
race, with its beehive oven for baking 








A carved bird, probably from 
a church in the state of Puebla, graces 
a small glass-topped table in the guest room 
of Diana Kennedy’s adobe house in Zitacuaro. 
Casement windows, framed in handwoven 
cotton, overlook the nearby hills. 


and barbecuing, grill and portable 
solar cooker. From there it’s a mere 
stroll to the garden, where she grows 
her own vegetables and such local 
delicacies as chayote, epazote, guava 
and nopal cactus. Below the house are 
fruit trees, beehives, and pens for her 
livestock—cows, pigs, ducks, geese, 
chickens and turkeys. Every inch of 
her grounds is at work, producing 
and regenerating itself. ‘This place 
breathes; it lives,” she says. 

Diana Kennedy wants to be re- 
membered not just as an author, but 
as a woman who experimented, and 
fought hard for what she believed in. 
“Food should reflect the soul of the 
cook,” she once said. The same could 
be said of this house and its owner.O 

—William Murray 














QueBee¢ City, Quebec 


bread outside of Paris. 


kindless Surprise. 


Pd 






n ancient walled city, bathed in light that reminds 
one of a renaissance canvas. A multi-tiered 
indoor shopping, dining and business mall that 

is, in fact, a city within a city. Outdoor bistros where you 
can sip a glass of wine and do some people watching. A 
boulangerie (bakery) with the freshest (if not the longest) 


New sights, new sounds, new experiences. 

This autumn come to Canada. The endless surprise. 

For information to help plan your trip write: 
Canadian Tourism, Box 1192 ]9, Glenview, Illinois 60025. 


AMERICA BORDERS ON THE MAGNIFICENT 


Canada 
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for any setting. 


PAUL HANSON. 


A Chartwell Company 
For further information, call or write 


610 Commercial Avenue, Carlstadt, me 4 
SS 


Shewrooms: Chicago « Dallas + High Point» News 
Los Atigeles » Miami Philadelphia» San Diego. 
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[Bley youre not 
going, . fly so 
far away from home 
just to stay in an 

ordinary hotel. 


Four 
Seasons 
Hotels 


United States 
New York (The Pierre) 
Chicago (The Ritz-Carlton) 
Dallas * Houston 
Philadelphia * San Antonio 
San Francisco (Clift) 
Seattle (Olympic) 
Washington, DC 
1985 — Boston 
Canada 
Montreal « Toronto * Ottawa 
Belleville * Calgary 
Edmonton * Vancouver 
Inn on the Park 
Houston * London * Toronto 
Call your Travel Agent 








A Home Furnishings Trade Showroom 


FRAN MURPH & 
D&D Centre of The Palm Beaches 4014 Clematis Street, Florida Phone (305) 659-6200 


Very la de dah. Goatskin dressing table and tufted chaise. 


HIGH MUSEUM OF ART 








Richard Meier’s Architectural Plan | 
continued from page 133 
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General Cadwalader’s 
hairy paw foot chair. 






otherwise sit, the maker then turned 
his wood-carvers loose on a moun- 
tain of ebonized cherrywood—to or- 
nament the piece with wreaths, 

~scrolls, medallions, lyres, torches, and 
much, much more. 

But there is also plenty of evidence 
in the collection that not all taste of 
the period was florid and overbear- 
ing—in a dainty Tiffany teapot, for 
example, concocted of hammered 


What is the history of the most expensive 
American chair ever auctioned? In 1769, the 
newlywed Cadwaladers set up house in Phila- 
delphia. Their furniture, probably by Thomas 
Affleck, was classic Chippendale —with hairy- 
paw feet. Eventually it was scattered to 
museums and private collections. One chair 
sold recently for $275,000 at Sotheby’s. 

Share our experts knowledge. Send for 
details on our Collectors Information Service 
and how you can receive the new 240-page 
book 100 Years of Collecting in America as a gift. 


Mail the coupon below or call 1-800-523-7600 Ext. 127. 


Please send—with no obligation—details on Sotheby's 











Collectors Information Service. E209AD 
Name | 
(Please print) | 
Addtessaa OEE ————— EEE eee ss | 
“foe ae 7: 100 Years of an 
Olly) Site ae 1 Collecting 
in America ; | 
9, Shree Reo tamale site| 
SOTH } ¢ , S Post Office Box 5150 
New York, N.Y. 10022 
FOUNDED 1744 © 1984 Sotheby Parke Bernet Inc 














A Renaissance Revival armchair in the Craw- 
ford Collection descended in the family of 
American artist-inventor Samuel F. B. Morse. 


Mallory’s may very well be 
the best kept secret in the country. 


Very soon your friends will be telling 
you about their new furniture. They 
may tell you about its style, its flair, its 
panache. But they won't tell you 
where they bought it. 


We understand. 


wrought iron and silver, with a 
graceful wooden handle. There is 
considerable humor in the collection, 


| Mallory’s offers its discerning clients ee = ae . oe a bala 
significant savings on fine furniture cast-iron centripetal chair that can be 
Our prices are far below retail on the made to rock in any direction. In- 


i most prominent collections on the mar- 
| ket today 


deed, much of the Crawford colle 


tion inspires gasps and smiles. “We 


To order your own catalog libraries 
wanted the collection to convey a 


please return the form below. And, 

















don’t worry, we'll keep your secret sense of happiness,” says curator 
=. «<— Peirce. “This was a period—before, 
M during, and after the Civil War 
; TOLL FREE QUOTES: 1-800/334-2340 when America was getting rich. Peo 
| ple were having a good time wit 
P. O. Box 1150 -- 2153 Lejeune Blvd | \'m interested in dramatic savings on their money. It’s wonderful wate in 
Jacksonville. N. C. 28541-1150 | fine furniture. Enclosed is my check for: visitors going through the Crawfor 
———_———————— S| — $2.00 Mallory’s Catalog galleries. They look happy, too. The 
woke ||| —— $6.00 Leather Catalog, Samples laugh, they smile. They sense thi 
ae + 72 ee |I _$15.00 Eighteenth Century Catalog spirit of the period.” 
STREET ADDRESS eth oath ee Acar on ieee If Atlanta is proud and happy 1 
pi on a, | G0 a Canteen cones its new High Museum, the decorativ 
(aipear arts collection provides the museunt 
a: ] Only veal orca “ecconted for aula Orders outside the happiest moments. , : 
Es sc ] ae nited States a postage fee for every $5 —Stephen Birming. an 


———— a 1984 “| 
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AFRICAN 


ROOM 


From 
bedroom to sitting room, 
Lee Jofa 
lets you express 
yourself perfectly. 
Come with your designer 
and see our 
Kente Collection 
shown here 
and all our 
expressive fabrics. 

In Atlanta, Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Denver, 
Houston, High Point, 
Los Angeles, Miami, 
New York, Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, 
Seattle, Washington, D.C., 
and London. 

















Some of us have more finely developed nestithi 
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tincts than others. 


INVEST IN 


Karastan Rug Mills, a Division of Fieldcrest Mills, 
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Inc 
































Write for our free brochure * Pickard, Inc., Dept. 129, Antioch, Illinois 60002 








How to show your table 
inits best light 


When you want your table to reflect 
your taste, choose the candles with the ~ 
gold medallion-candles made by 
Colonial Candle of Cape Cod. 

Our candles are handcrafted of the 
finest materials, and come in the 
widest choice of fashion colors. 
Theyre the candles that will bring you 
glowing compliments. 


Colonial Candle 
of Cape Cod | 
America’s quality | 

candlemaker since 1909. 





© Hyannis, MA 02601 General Housewares Corp. 
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D&D Building, 979 Third Ave, NY. 10022 


ATLANTA: Hugh Cochran Associates « BOSTON: George & Frances Davison - 
CHICAGO: Rozmallin e CLEVELAND: Michael J. Konner, Inc. ; 
DALLAS: Gerald Hargett » HOUSTON: Gerald Hargett » LOS ANGELES: J. Robert Scott, Associates 
MIAMI: Hugh Cochran Associates e PHILADELPHIA: J.W. Showroom, Inc. « PHOENIX: Brandt’s 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


Toward Distant Shores — China Seas’ Quest for the Exotic 



















the cultures in the area—French, 
Dutch, Chinese, Japanese—as well as 
the native Indonesian culture and its 
batik prints,” she says, adding, “I also 
like the suggestion of adventure.” 
Cultural diversity has character- | 
ized Mrs. Elliott’s life, as well as her 
designs. Born in Norway, she moved | 
to the United States as a child. Later, ~ 
during the 1960s, she lived in Hong 
Kong. Her work has grown naturally 
out of this rich diversity of personal } 
experiences. “Designs have to be | 
filtered through the designer’s o | 


“1 HAPPEN TO LIKE real things. I like real 
people, I like real ideas—even if they 
make me uncomfortable—and I like 
real fabrics. That’s why I started my 
firm by importing batiks,” says Inger 
McCabe Elliott, president of China 
Seas, a New York-based fabric firm. 
The company’s name came from Mrs. 
Elliott’s initial decision, in 1972, to 
work with Indonesian designs and 
fabrics, including batik—the Java- 
nese fabric dyed by an ancient wax- 
resist process. ‘Calling the firm 
China Seas allowed me to explore all 






| 


PHOTOGRAPHY: FELICIANO 


With a hint of adventure and a touch 
of exoticism, the fabrics at China Seas— 
founded by Inger McCabe Elliott (top)— 

evoke images of faraway lands. above: An 
intriguing combination of influences dis- 
tinguishes Tivoli Gate (left) and Tivoli Gar- 
den, a pair of Indonesian ikats given Danish 
names and one of China Seas’ pastel color 
schemes. RIGHT: In the showroom, a pot- 
pourri of textures, patterns and objects is 
arranged with careful casualness, Stacked 
and strewn upon oak floors are handwoven 
rag rugs made from strips of China Seas 
cotton, pillows covered in Graph Check 
(top) and Danish Check II, and baskets brim- 
ming with screen prints and batiks. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Glelgaiaes The Original 

al Natural Fibers 
eemeeme Catalog 

An unrivaled international collection of exceptional 

natural fiber bedding, clothing, intimate apparel and 


| personal accessories, for discerning adults and some 
very fortunate children. 
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The Original Natural Fibers Catalog. From our luxurious cotton 
flannel sheets and silk robes to the childrens’ cotton clothing, 
and so much more. Send fai your two-year subscription ($3.00 
for four issues) to: Garnet Hill, 3349 Main Street, Franconia, — 
NH 03580. And be sure to visit us when you are travelingin 
New England. we 





ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
SUBSCRIBER HELP LINE 


Call Our Toll-Free Number 


1-300-247-5470 


For Customer Service 


As our valued customer, you deserve the best available service. We have 
staffed a toll-free number with specially trained personnel to answer 
your inquiries about payment, deliveries, and change of address. They 
will also correct your name and address on your Architectural Digest 
mailing label. 
Dial the above toll-free number for prompt, 
courteous customer service and receive fast 
results. Please have your mailing label or 
subscription notice on hand when you call. 
If you prefer, you may write us. Please 
attach your mailing label and send cor- 
respondence to: 


Architectural Digest 
P. O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 
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Live with Garnet Hill. Everything seen here is to befoundin 
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Capita 


Gain. 





Tie and 
again, you ve 
heard it said, “To 
make money, you 
have to have money.’ 

The truth is, you 
have to know how to 
save money before 
you can think about 
making more. 

That's why more 
and more people are 
joining the Payroll 
Savings Plan to buy 
US. Savings Bonds. 
That way, a little 
is taken out of 
each paycheck 
automatically. 

In no time, you'll 
have enough Bonds 
for a new car, your 
child’s education, even 
a dream vacation. 

Whatever you 
save for, Bonds are 
the safest, surest way 
to gain capital. 


AA 
Take ; =: 
Stock ”rcss% 
in. ‘America. 


When you put part of your savings 
into U.S. Savings Bonds you're 
helping to build a brighter future 
for your country and for yourself. 


A public service of this publication 


a 
Ie A and The Advertising Council. 
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To Cook? 


A Collection of 
Fast & Fabulous 
Recipes from 
Bon Appétit 


Now there is an entire volume 
of imaginative, timesaving recipes 
compiled from Bon Appetit’s “Too 
Busy to Cook?” column. All can be 
completed in an hour or Jess, are 
deliciously different, are kitchen 
tested, and are perfect for today’s 
tastes and busy lifestyles. 


Includes: more than 600 recipes 

* complete cross-referenced index 
* more than 48 full-color photos 

* special chapter heads with extra 
tricks, tips, and techniques to save 
time * and much more! 


Order today for no-risk 
_ 14-day examination. Your 
} satisfaction is guaranteed. 





SEND-TO: The Knapp Press, 
111 10th Street, P.O. Box 10248, Des Moines, Iowa 50336 


Please send me __ copies of Too Busy to Cook 

) @19.95 each plus $2.50 shipping and handling. 

| (For shipments to Calif., Illinois, or Iowa please 
add applicable sales tax.) I understand that if not 
completely satisfied, I may return it within 14 
days for a full refund. 


Total amount enclosed: $_________ 

(checks payable to The Knapp Press) 

O Charge my order to: 0 MasterCard 0 VISA 
Card # 


(If MasterCard, include Interbank # 
shown above your name) 














Expiration date 


Signature 








ea Zip 
Please allow 6 weeks for delivery. W-75 











For Connoisseurs by Connoisseurs” 


At Mottahedeh, creating authentic reproductions is an art. The 
curators of the world’s great museums, recognizing these unwavering 
standards of excellence, and dedication to quality, have authorized 
Mottahedeh dinnerware and giftware collections for their museum 
shops. Fine stores everywhere also feature these classic designs. 

Shown here is TOBACCO LEAF—one of the most highly prized 
Chinese Export patterns, developed C. 1780 for the Portuguese and 
Brazilian Markets. Reproduction authorized by The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

For free brochure and name of store near you, write: Mottahedeh, 
Dept. AD, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10010 (212) 685-3050. 



































IN THE SHOWROOMS 











Toward Distant Shores — China Seas’ Quest for the Exotic 
continued from page 206 ~ 


point of view,” she says. “It’s not 
enough simply to copy a Japanese 
pattern, for instance, and call it inter- 
national. You have to put yourself 
into the design. If the designer hasn’t 
put a personal interpretation into a 
traditional fabric, it remains just a 
cultural artifact, and nobody looking 
at it will see anything fresh.” 
Recently, Mrs. Elliott’s interests 
have focused on Japan—“my great 
love at the moment,” she says. “Japa- 
nese architecture is so close to the 
buildings I knew in Scandinavia as a 
child—the elegance of their work 
with wood is wonderful. But I also 
have very personal memories of the 
country itself, which go back to my 
childhood. When I left Norway with 
my parents, we traveled across Sibe- 
ria to Tokyo. I remember standing on 


ror: A mythical beast on a contemporary 
batik tapestry looms from behind a 19th- 


century Korean chest. The drawers are laden 
with antique Javanese cottons dating as far 
back as 1860. ABOvE: “Batik was where China 
Seas started out,” says Inger Elliott, “and 
we're coming home again.” One of her 
newest des gns ly 1, recasts traditional 
Indonesian moti! flo is and but- 
terflies. RIGHT: Suspended f1 indcarved 
wooden stand el ‘se temple gong in 
brass—part of China Seas’ selection of an 
tique Oriental pieces—silently coramands a 
tention in its showroom settit inters 
and bays house fabric swatches and 
provide work space for clients. 





the ship in a snowstorm, looking at 
the people on the dock and being fas- 
cinated by their way of doing things. 
They were wearing kimonos in the 
snow, carrying painted paper um- 
brellas and walking on clogs. Those 
images have never left me. When I 
was in Japan recently I was en- 
thralled again by the way people 
move and the quality of the light.” 
Inger Elliott’s ongoing fascination 
with the Orient and its visual imag- 
ery is conveyed in a book she has 
written, titled Batik, Fabled Cloth of 
Java, to be published this year in con- 
nection with an exhibition at the 
Textile Museum in Washington, D.C. 
“Batik was where China Seas 
started out,” says Mrs. Elliott, “and 
we're coming home again. For years 
we just maintained our own original 


continued on page 212 5 
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Bai ray 


Why wait for Christmas? 


Tosenda gift, dial |-800-528-6148 
OLD WORLD KY + BE 1984 GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO.. NEW YORK. N Y 


DE - BLENDED SCOTCH WHIS 
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HA037CG 


A forgotten elegance returns 
to Honolulu with the new Halekulani. 





E or the second time in 
a generation, Honolulu finds itself host to those in search of the idyllic. 
Halekulani is calling them back. With gracious interiors, 
fine dining and service polished to a standard rarely experienced. 


Halekutani 


ON THE BEACH AT WAIKIKI 


2199 Kalia Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815. U.S.A. Toll Free (800)367-2343 or Halekulani (808)923-2311. 
Telex: 8382 HALE HR. Cable: HALEKULANI HAWAII. 





LET MANDARIN 
HELP YOU 
CREATE A LEGACY 





Invest in a wealth of antiques. 
Enjoy their beauty today and 
pass on their value to the 
future. 


9:00-5:30 Monday-Saturday 
812 West Pine Street P.O. Box 428 
Farmville, N.C. 27828-0428 
Wholesale & Retail 
919-753-3324 


Located 22 miles east Highway I-95 
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IN THE SHOWROOMS 


Toward Distant Shores — 
China Seas’ Quest for the Exotic 
continued from page 210 


designs, without doing much that 
was .new—because so many others 
seemed to be doing experimental 
batiks that didn’t necessarily work. 
Now we've decided to lead the field 
again. The book and the exhibition 
will provide a context for our new 
designs,” she explains. “We delved 
into the story of Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, the Englishman for whom 
the Raffles Hotel in Singapore was 





To “put yourself into the design” is impera- ~ 
tive, says Inger Elliott, whose Norwegian — 
background comes through in Finlandia — 
Stripes II—a blend of “crisp Scandinavian col- 
ors woven into a rainbow of delicious hues.” 





named, and who wrote a great history ~ 
of Java in which the indigenous batik 
process was described.” 

An innovator in a number of ways, 
Inger Elliott specializes in applying 
unexpected colors to traditional pat- 
terns, creating entirely fresh desig 
variations. ‘‘I was a professional 
photographer for many years,” she 
says, “and I know that when you | 
look through a camera lens you must 
have a composition in mind. The 
photograph you take must show 
something new, something special 
even to people who are familiar with 
the scene. It’s the same with our fab- 
rics. We use traditional Scandinaviat 
Indonesian and other Far Eastern pat 
terns in new ways. Our Danish Check 
II and China Stripe, for instance, are 


continued on page 21 
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Erté’s prolific genius continues suet is undoubtedly one of Erté’s 
into his 92nd year with greatest and most 


the completion of the ore ai0 | - laa titel 
highly acclaimed “Erté achievements. For 
Sculpture Collection” more detailed infor- 
netseuce rut Sculpture mation on Erté Sculpture, 
numbered limited edition O call or visit these 
bronze sculpture collection Collection fine galleries... 
New York: Dyansen Galleries (212) 489-7830 (800) 847-4234 
Chicago: Merrill Chase Galleries (312) 337-6600 
San Diego: Laura Pollak Galleries (619) 235-9763 
San Francisco: Gallery One (800) DIAL ART (800 342 5278) 
_ Aspen: The Parker Gallery (303) 920-1142 
Pe hel Et) allery (504) 523-2902 
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“Of course we only use the cottage a few weeks in the summer. 
The rest of the year we live at PROMENADE on Longboat Key.” 


One of the last great beach properties. 
Twenty-five wooded Gulfside acres. A magnificent beach. 

A stunning building. With space! Glorious livable space. 
Privacy. Security. Peers. And, it’s just across the Bay 
Jrom Sarasota’s unmatched cultural menu. 

Designs to 4100 square feet with (wo, three and four bedrooms. 
Residences from under $300 houses to $1,150,000. 

Call or write for rochure 


HE 
the new benchmerk on longbost key 
1211-X Gulf of Mexico Drive, Longboat Key, Florida 53548/813-383-9595 








Exclusively offered by Michael Saunders & Company, REALTOR® /Sarasota, Florida 


Not an offer in those states which require prior registration 








IN THE SHOWROOMS 


Toward Distant Shores — 
China Seas’ Quest for the Exotic 
continued from page 212 


classic Scandinavian designs, but 
we've done them in pale green, peach, 
and other colors that make them 
seem very different from the custom- 
ary blue and red color schemes. 

“Tropicana, a new batik, comes in 
the popular batik colors of indigo, 
brown and red, but we also do it 
in raspberry and yellow. I was as- 
tounded fifteen years ago when I saw 
what the Chinese Indonesians were 
doing with batik. They used reds, 
greens, pinks—all those different 
colors were glorious! People say, when 
you want to diverge from the custom- 
ary practice, ‘You can’t put that 
with that.’ Well, the Chinese Indone- 
sians have been doing it all along.” 

Variations in texture also distin- 
guish a number of new China Seas 
designs. With Danish Check II and 
Finlandia Stripes II, for example, “we 
took the popular check and stripe 
we ve had for years and used them in 
woven fabrics. Now the design is 
framed by the weave, and the texture 
of the fabric is outlined by the de- 
sign,” says Mrs. Elliott. 

In the China Seas showrooms, 
the fabrics are arranged by hue, 
rather than by pattern. “People usu- 
ally know what colors they want be- 
fore they come in,” says Mrs. Elliott, 
“so it’s important for them to see 
things grouped that way.” This sensi- 
tivity to her clients’ interests, coupled 
with her own strong artistic sense, 
generates very creative professional 
relationships. “Everybody makes de- 
sign decisions all day long,” she says. 
“We decide what clothes to wear, 
what flowers to buy, even how the 
papers are placed on our desks—all 
on the basis of how these things 
look. I expect people to respect my 
design instincts and I, in turn, have to 
respect theirs. The result is a rich 
exchange of ideas. After all, it is the 
new combinations of aesthetics from 
all those different cultures that inspire 
the fabrics at China Seas.” 0 

—Jeffrey Simpson 





Designs featured this month in “In the Show- 
rooms” are available through interior designers. 



































Elegance 
speaks softly 


The Rape of the Sabines 
by 
Giambologna 


Giovanni da Bologna placed the 
original in the Loggia dei Lanzi in 
Florence where it still stands. You 
may place this magnificent 261” 
reproduction in your own home 
or garden. Its oxolyte composition 
(similar to Carrara marble in 
weight, feel, and appearance) is 
suitable for interior or exterior. 
~The statue is mounted ona marble 
base. $497.50 plus $14.50 ship- 
ping. Check/Visa/MC. Color cat- 
alogue of 112 masterworks of 
sculpture $3. 
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Matte ee Cert 


1820-5S Magnolia Way W. 
Seattle, Washington 98199 








The Express. The Original No. 2 Ghurka bag. A most 
versatile traveling companion for years to come. Impeccably 
constructed of rugged saddle leather, specially woven 
twill and solid brass fittings. gore 
Bound to become richer, i. 
more seasoned withuse. { 

Each ——— a - ; 
is made in eS 
America, and 

individually 

numbered, 

embossed and 

registered. 


GHURKA. 
A Lasting Tradition. 


© 1984 GHURKA COLLECTION 





The Ghurka Collection, P.O. Box 524, Norwalk, CT 06856, (203) 838-5004. 
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Creafi ne 
ilusion® 
with panied: SEMINAR DATES 
color and é | 
: 5 an Francisco- 
texture Wall Glazing—An important Sept. 8/9 
option in the design industry. Chicago- 
i : : . Sept. 22/23 
Intensive 2-day seminars demonstrating the techniques ; 
ts 2 ; New York City- 
and applications of glazes for the interior Parchment Oct. 20/21 


and striat glazing, two color and multi-color glazes, 
latex and oil glazes, provincial glazing, elegant boiserie 
glazes, lacquered walls, silk and linen finishes, tromp 
l'oeil sky and special effects. Color mixing, glaze formu- 
las, tools, supply sources, basic preparation, guidelines 
for bidding and contracting, presentation and selling 


Boston-Oct. 27/28 
Miami-Nov. 10/11 


Hours: 9am-6pm 
Sat. & Sun. 
Location: Designer, 
Merchandise 
& Market Centers 
Cost: $400.00 
Registration 
required. 
Write for brochure. 


Glazes expand the design professionals options and 
give the client highly individualized environments 


Write for additional workshop information 
1504 Bryant Street * San Francisco « CA 94103 
415/626-9300 
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BLOUSE BY CLOAK OF MANY COLORS 


Yael 13 OM (OA MMAT LIN LOO) ¢UNTO Be: DA UIT 


Wolff tanning system is the closest thing 
to the sun itself. 

Ne) Te UT ume Oem) m Ue 
sun’s tanning rays. So after only eight 
20-minute sessions, you'll look like you've 
just spend months in the tropics. 


Centuries of tradition. 
Woven into the fabric 
RYO mien 


Ute Op aU D) OO Ole OO BINT DO 


HAMILTON ADAMS IMPORTS LTD. 
104 WEST 40 ST. NY., NY. 10018 


Ne) MSR UTR et ORHAN TLL ecm en emule) ec) 
in indoor tanning. Because we're light years 


ahead of any competitor. Even the sun itself. 


eMC MIO MUEIUO IF 
Call toll-free 1-800-526- 
9061. In New Jersey, 
201-569-6999. 


WOLFF 
SYSTEM 


65, OSC\ 


Offices in New Jersey, Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland and Boston. 
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Meet 


famous 
personalities. 


_ Visit their 
private 


retreats. 


Come with 
us behind 
the scenes... 
From James 
Caan’s 
rugged 
California 
retreat to 
Givenchy’s 
elegant 
Parisian 
apartment, 
from Ali 
MacGraw’s lovely hideaway at 
Malibu to Christina Onassis’ 
fabulous ski chalet in St. Moritz, 
Architectural Digest’s Celebrity 
Homes II treats you to a privileged 
look inside the penthouses, 
plantations, and pied-a-terres that 
30 famous individuals call home. 
Includes candid interviews and 
lavish color photos throughout. 


ARCHITECTURAL =) 
Celebrity Homes Il 


Order today for a no-risk, 
14-day examination. Your 
satisfaction is guaranteed! 


SEND TO: 

THE KNAPP PRESS 

111 10th Street, P.O. Box 10248, 
Des Moines, Iowa 50336 


Please send me copy/copies of 
Celebrity Homes II at $35.00 each plus 
$2.50 shipping and handling. (For 
shipments to CA, IL, or IA please add 
applicable sales tax.) I understand that 
if not completely satisfied, I may return 
it within 14 days for a full refund. 


Check payable to The Knapp Press 


Charge my order to: 
O MasterCard 
VISA 




















Card # (if MasterCard, include 
Interbank #) 





Expiration date 





Signature 





Name 





' Address 





City 





State Zip 
Please allow 6 weeks for delivery. W76 





alifornia 
LA JOLLA 


3 Jolla Antique Corner 

13 La Jolla Bivd. Zip 92037 

1 (619) 454-1261 Hrs 10-4, cl Sun., M 
new happy and friendly source for period 
ench country antiques and unusual 
tchen accessories. 18th and 19th century 
moires, bonnetieres, tables and other 
ely carved prized furniture. Visit this direct 
porter and enjoy the beauty of provincial 
ench antiques presented by a dealer that 
ves her work. Design consultation avail- 
ye. Circle #3 for brochure. 


LAGUNA BEACH 


larren Imports — Far East Fine Arts 
10 S. Coast Hwy. Zip 92651 

) (714) 494-6505 Hrs 9:30-5:30, cl Sun 

nce 1937 one of the finest Oriental art col- 
ctions. Jade, porcelain, ivory, snuff bottles, 
atsukes, bronzes. Also in Palm Springs 
rcle #30 for color brochure. 


SAN CLEMENTE 


olby Antiques of San Clemente 

iO N. El Camino Real Zip 92672 

1 (714) 492-5130, 492-2620 Hrs 10-5 
vestment quality antiques are stressed in 
@ many galleries. 18th and 19th C. English 
1d European. One of America’s premier 
salers. Circle #1 for brochure 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ntique Fair 

100 16th St. at Showplace Square So. 

h (415) 863-3914 Hrs 10-5, cl Sa, Sun 
One of the West's leading 
trade sources specializing 
in quality Country French 
Antiques. Always a large 
selection of fine armoires, 
bonnetieres and tables 
Only through your dealer, 
designer, or architect 
Circle #28 for brochure 





wt and Designs of Japan 
'O Box 15158 Zip 94115 

In (415) 921-6511 

irs By appointment only. 
jpecialist in traditional 
apanese woodblock prints 
Ine of the most exclusive 
ealers in the United States, 
xtensive stock, subjects 
nd artists, illustrated in 
atalogs with full descriptions 
nd prices. See coupon and 
ircie # 8 for current catalog 
r #9 for all five catalogs 


auer Antiques 
878 Union Street Zip 94123 
h (415) 921-7656 
ine of the West Coast's leading antique 
lers and the oldest antique store in San 
rancisco. Rarity and quality define this 
ly regarded establishment. The serious 
lector and decorator will appreciate the 
French and continental period furniture 
well as selected accessories. One of 
worthwhile shops on Union Street. 
esy to the trade. 





Louis XVI Ormolu Candie Holder 
Mounted with Figure of a Monkey 
Playing a Mandolin. 7’/2" high 
From Bauer Antiques of San Francisco. 


lecialiist in artifacts and tribal art from Asia, 
rica, Oceania and the Americas. Featur- 
} alarge private collection of art and rare 
jects from Papua New Guinea plus beau- 
ul antique tribal jewelry, fine Asian anc 
‘ican baskets, dance masks from Mexico 
id West Africa, hand woven rugs and 
tiles. Circle #92 for brochure. 












1. Chinese Carved Agate Koro Incense Burner, 19th C., 72" h. 2. Japanese 
Kutani Palace Vase, mid 19th C., 31” h. 3. Chinese Cloisonne Censor, 
18th C., 13" h. 4. Pair Japanese Gold Lacquer Vases Decorated in Shibayama 
Technique, 6" h. 5. Japanese Lacquer and Ivory Screen Decorated in Shibayama 
Technique, 12” h. 6. Chinese Carved Agate Wine Pitcher, 19th C., 7/2" h 


CORINTHIAN STUDIOS 3% 


20506 SARATOGA- LOS GATOS ROAD /SARATOGA / CA 95070 / (408) 867-4630 wsvaat 







Te 














Place Du 


Carrousel 


Carrousel Midwest's new gallery 
er in 


The nation’s leading dea 
antique horses and = ts 


ment quality antique 
figures 








Carrouse 





2916 McKinney Ave. Dallas TX 75204 
214 263-1418 Circle #86 for catalog 


National Travel Guide Directory of Antique and Fine Art Dealers 





English Antique Oak and Elm set of Spindle Back Chair. 
Original Rush Seats. Circa 1740. New Shipment Just Arrived 


COLBY ANTIOUES 


510 N. Camino Real, San Clemente, CA 92672 (714) 492-5130 Circle #1 for brochure 


SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 


Lillian Johnson Antiques 

405 Third Street ? 9 
Ph (408) 623-4381 
Hrs 10-5, cl M 
Haviland matching 
service specialist 
with over 4,000 
patterns in stock 
We are the china 
shop on an 
earthquake fault 
Write today 

for free brochure 
explaining how you 


can be on our want eset 


list for your “lt 
pattern’s missing Me Vee 
pieces. We buy and__ t , 


sell. Circle #21 fore ® a 
brochure ~ee eo 


a « 


SANTA BARBARA 


Country Manor Antiques 

1165 Coast Village Road 

Ph (805) 969-6841 Hrs10-6, 1-5 Sun 
A personally well edited shop filled with 
country antiques from around the world 
for the sophisticated eye. Folk art and 
primitives, furniture, paintings, unusual 
quilts from the 30's. An abundance of 
great things to discover in this friendly 
ambience. 





SARATOGA 


Corinthian Studios 

20506 Saratoga-Los Gatos Rd. Zip 95070 
Ph (408) 867-4630 Hrs 9-5:30, cl Sun 

A gallery of fine antiques for the discrimi- 
nating collector. The very best in every 
category. Specialist in period French furni- 
ture and decorative arts. Estates purchased 
worldwide. Circle #84 for color brochure. 


Oregon 
NEWBERG 


i=) +. 






White’s Fine China 
104 South College St. PO. Box 680 

Ph (503) 538-7421 Hrs 10-5, cl Sun 

One of the largest inventories of discon- 
tinued Lenox and Spode dinnerware in the 
nation. Matching service for Lenox, Spode, 
Royal Doulton, Royal Worcester, Castleton 
Syracuse and Franciscan. Circle #96 for inz 
formation or call free (800) 547-4924 























Just send me this coupon and | will 
register you with any of the above 
Antique Dealers. Circle the items 
you want and include $1 for 
handling and | will forward them 
to the dealers you indicate. 


Dear Tad: 
Enclosed you will find $ _.-___EEswhich 
includes the $1 for handling as well as any costs 
requested. My check is made payable to 

Tad Gilmore. US Funds Only.) 


5. $6 
30, Free 



















1. Free 3. Free 8. $6 9. $25 












21. Free 28. Free 84. $1 


86. $6 90. Free 92. Free 







Address 





Name 





City tate Zip 


Mail to: Tad Gilmore PO. Box 42345 San Francisco, CA 94101 (415) 921-1649 
September 1984 Architectural Digest National Edition Antique Register Coupon 
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AFTER THOUSANDS of years of human 
creativity, it is almost impossible to 
produce objects not aligned with 
some decorative movement. This 
automatic identification, French in- 
terior designer Alain Demachy be- 
lieves, can lead to weakened values 
and decadence, especially when the 
original function of an object is over- 
whelmed by the expression of an 
idea. “Purity,” he insists. “As one 
grows older one likes purity. I like 
the birth of art in all domains.” 

He is talking about the freshness of 
vision that characterizes each new be- 
ginning, the ability of both the maker 
and the observer to look at objects 
anew. This fresh vision involves ex- 
amination of function; a reaction to 
shape, weight and mass; and the 
query of why the object should exist 
at all, posed by a mind swept clean of 


PHOTOGRAPHY: SERGE CARRIE 


The Dynamics of Purity 





A masterful interior designer whose 
passionate wish is “never to be bored,” 
Alain Demachy is a creator of diverse and so- 
phisticated objects. The Directoire style in- 
spired his classic armchair (below left) in painted 
aluminum, while a bronze table (below 
right) derives from the geometry of furnish- 
ings found in Tutankhamen’s tomb. Both 
pieces are sold through the designer. 


clichés. M. Demachy, a highly so- 
phisticated international citizen, has 
reached a paradoxical position: inno- 
cence as the reward for experience. 
Such clarity can then admit the en- 
richment of tradition. He does not ex- 
clude sentiment, nostalgia, or cultural 
references—allowing these qualities 
to infiltrate his own designs—but he 
first sees an object, like the little boy 
looking at the emperor’s new clothes, 
with the eyes of truth. What he exam- 
ines and approves by this process 
may be anything from an African 
mask to a contemporary lamp. 
Pinned down, he admits taking spe- | 
cial pleasure in Egyptian and Greek 
antiquities and in early Oriental ob- 


jects. “But I prefer not to specialize,” | 


he says. “I like mixtures.” 
This stance blends in neatly with | 
M. Demachy’s multifaceted character: 








continued on page 222 
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FINE TEXTURES RESIDENTIAL/CONTRACT 


POST OFFICE BOX C-3637 / SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98124 /TELEPHONE (206) 628-6235 
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To you it mayb 
Jia Mian knows 
its a thousand year old wish. 


The peony that Jia Mian is painting for Tian Tan carpets of Beijing 
embodies a wish for wealth and well being. This is expressed in 
its full Bloom and rich color. Ir is the essence of nature at its most 
lavish. But as fresh as it appears, the process of 
creating it is painstaking. 
sem lian Tan Carpets are imported 
by Amiran Corporation, G.A. 
Gertmenian & Sons and Mid- 
tle East Rug Corporation. For 
\ree brochures, send $5 to 
lan Carpets of Beijing. 
sox 5311, Grand 
| Station, New York, 


10160. * 


2 just a flower. 


ur designer or architect. 


TIAN TAN CARPETS 
BEIJING 


“Make checks payable to Tian Tan ‘ 
Allow.4-6 weeks for delivery. Offer « 





AWN O@)inia, 
KOCH+LOWY 
GCFAWS Ge 


New. Exciting. Energy efficient... 
Touch any place for dim, 
medium, high, off. 
One-way bulb works like 3-way. 
Solid brass, 60” height, 
soft pleated cloth shade. 
Polished brass or chrome finish. 
Through your designer, architect 
and fine stores everywhere. 


KOCH+LOWY, INC. 
Long Island City, N.Y. 11101 


ta 
FLOOR TOUCH 




















Kitchen Interior Design 


For those who value their kitchen as the focal point of life at home, SieMatic has created 
kitchen interior design, a beautifully integrated system of cabinets and coordinated 
equipment. 

The warm, Baroque inspired 1001 ALK/AL with its unique porcelain-like finish and softly 
rounded lines is a classic example of this concept., Comfortable, inviting, a natural gathering 
place for the family and friends. The 1001 ALK/AL is available in over 400 modules and 
accessories to fit your floorplan as well as your lifestyle. 

SieMatic kitchen interior design is available through your interior designer and architect. 
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the intellectual; the poet; the polished 
extrovert who announces he wishes 
“never to be bored.” When he works 
as an interior designer, he is like a 
painter putting ideas on canvas, a 
master of the medium and in tight 
control of what he wants to express. 
To many, the designer’s effects are 
immediately compelling. 

“When I place an object in a room, 
there must be chemistry, interac- 
tion,” he says. “And this is based par- 
tially on instinct. I resist established 
rules for decorating, rules that have 
been made to create the illusion of 
taste. Taste is far more intuitive. At 
any rate, where there’s balanced ar- 
chitecture you don’t need heavy 
decoration, just colors and installa- 
tions. Of course, sometimes the space 
given to you isn’t ideal. Then, the 
designer’s a doctor. He has to work 
diligently to find a cure for the 
problem.” Keeping this in mind, M. 


Demachy looks for three things in the 
objects he chooses: relevance to the 
people who will live with them 
sual and intellectual satisfacti 


utility, when perti 
“Where I put 

point, depends « 

he adds. “It’s like 

make things harmoniz: 


The Dynamics of Purity 
continued from page 218 





ABOVE: Mr. Demachy’s insistence on 
purity is exemplified in the stark profile 
of his table lamp influenced by the utilitar- 
ian lighting fashioned in the early 20th 
century. Stand, arm and dome emphasize the 
functional focus of this work, which is avail- 
able in black, white, silver, or gold (seen 
here). BELOW: Classicism and modernism 
merge in a side table the designer selected for 
its tasteful interpretation of the aesthetics of 
an earlier age. “A respect for simplicity is 
clearly evident,” he says of columns high- 
lighted with gilt-bronze bands. 


est in perfect harmony is countered 
by the designer’s belief that objects 
are-also made to be lived with. “I like 
things to be touched, moved, used. 


. What’s a room, if you don’t see signs 
‘of life intermixed with your work—a | 


dog’s leash, for instance, or a baby’s — 
toy?” In this context, the designer | 
postulates the right to pleasure with- 
out awe. “Precious objects, whether 
new or old, should be lived with as 
though they were simple. The Brit- 
ish,” he adds, “have taught us some- 
thing here. They really know how to 
live in their homes.” 

M. Demachy also likes to see in- 
habited space evolve and enjoys | 
working with collectors, composing 
“a whole theme, handling a heri- | 
tage.” Moreover, he likes to see col- , 
lections themselves progressing in — 
unexpected directions. “You can only 
develop by changing your mind,” he 
insists. “One day you look at an ob- 
ject and notice it seems to have less | 
strength.” Then, he feels, it’s time to 
move on to other, more stimulating 
areas of collecting. 

The designer’s “art of living,” a 
theme to which he returns again and 
again, is an unfolding awareness, an |) 








continued on page 4 a 
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Private Residences of 30 of 
America’s Leading Interior Designers 

















a superbly produced hardbound 
volume, with 150 full-color photographs. Reserve your copy today, 
examine it FREE for 21 days with no obligation to buy. 


ORDER TODAY! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


Detach coupon and mail to: The Knapp Press, 111 10th St., 
P.O. Box 10248, Des Moines, Iowa 50336 


~T 
Yes! Please send me copy/copies of DESIGNERS’ OWN HOMES at 
$39.95 each* I understand that if not completely satisfied, I may return it within 21 days | 








and owe nothing further. 


Bill me Charge my order to: MasterCard Visa 














Card! ise Exp. date 
(If MasterCard, include Interbank # shown above your name) 


Signature : : 
(All credit card orders must have signature) 


TN ea ce ee 


PE Ge) ae Bei 


Address 


4 





City State Zip ‘ 

*Shipping, handling and applicable sales tax will be added 

Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. All orders subject to approval of The Knapp Press E20 
——<— —— i ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee | 


Also available at your local bookstore and other fine retail stores. 


© 1984 Knapp Communications Corp. 











M.I. Hummel 
The Benchmark Since 1935 


In half a century, handmade “‘M.I. Hummel” figurines have been often 
imitated, but never matched. Goebel of West Germany alone is authorized by 
the Siessen Convent to make figurines according to the drawings of 
Sister M.I. Hummel. Only a figurine bearing a Goebel backstamp and the 
artist’s incised signature is authentic. So don’t be misled by copies from 
places like Taiwan. Insist on the authenticity of “M.I. Hummel,” the world 
standard for craftsmanship and quality. For more information, send $1 
to Goebel, PO. Box 525, Dept. AD409H , Tarrytown, N.Y. 10591. 





Bringing quality to life since 187! 








OBJECTS 





The Dynamics of Purity 
continued from page 222 


enjoyment of every stage of aesthetic 
discovery. That is why he’s delighted 
with clients who become partners on 
the voyage. Some may be moguls in 


“business, but newcomers to art. En- 


couraging their flowering taste is ex- 
citing and satisfying. | 
Regarding the potential of the un- 
trained eye, he recalls, “When I was 
younger, I lived in a very big apart- 
ment where I was always having 
guests, people from the art world, 





Mr. Demachy’s beechwood Ceylan armchair | 


takes its cue from veranda furniture designed 
for India at the height of British colonialism. 
ana aa | 





from all the arts. One day I bought a 7 
Fernand Léger painting and hung it 7 
in the salon. Out of all the guests who 
visited, no one even looked at it. 
Then, one day, an up-and-coming — 
rock star surged out of the crowd and 
stared a long time at the painting, 
marked, of course, with the well- 
known signature F.LEGER. He ex- 
claimed to me fervently: ‘I don't | ! 
know who this Fleger guy is, but he a 
sure produced a powerful picture.’ 
“This really confirms my opinion | 
that an object is not beautiful because : . 
it is labeled Louis XV, Léger, or any- | 
thing else. It is beautiful because of itS | » 
honesty and force,” Alain Demachy | M 
concludes. He has always admired | , 
what in the rock star symbolized taste |, 
and fearlessness walking hand in | ‘ty 
hand, along with the childlike ability | 
to ask the question “Why?” 0 
—cCatherine Styles-McLeod | 
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\ 
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ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
Se Oe 9. ee 


Saving your 
back issues? 


Slipcases keep them 
neat and dust-free! 


A. Coffee-color vinyl case attractively 
gold stamped on cover and s a 
provides functional beauty plu 

added protection for Re ticd back 
issues of Architectural Digest. 
Two cases will hold 12 issues. 


#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) 


B. Function meets beauty in this 
attractive see-through organizer. 
Handsome and sturdy acrylic case 
keeps a complete year of Architec- 
tural Digest handy and dust-free. 


#200011 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 


= 
< 
al 
E 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-421-4448 


Mon.-Fri. 7 A.M.-7 P-M., Sat. 7 A.M.-1P.M 
Pacific time. In California call 800-252-2071 
Credit card orders only. Minimum $15 

(For Customer Service, call 213-836-7090.) 
Please allow 6 weeks for shipment. Items may 
be shipped separately. Offer good in USA and 
Canada only. 


*Architectural Digest is the registered trademark 
of Knapp Communications Corporation, used 
with permission 


Architectural Digest Selections, Dept. A694 
8460 Higuera Street, Culver City, CA 90230 


NAME 





A694 
ADDRESS 


CITY 





STATE ZIP 


Quantity 
#201111 SOFT SLIPCASE $8.95 (2.00) 
#200011 CLEAR SLIPCASE $22 (2.25) 





Grand Total $ _____ (Please add 
amount indicated in(__) for shipping and 
handling per unit shipped.) 








Check payable to Architectural Digest 
Selections 

(add 6% sales tax if delivered in CA) 
Visa Mastercard Diner’s Club 
American Express Exp. date 



































Card # 





Signature 
(if charging) 











reat On Paper 


For exceptional value. For variety in a vacation or con- 


vention, take a Ce o Las gs dba 





Superstar sports from \ wode idemaionship boxing to 





professional golf. Las Vegas is the “exciter."” And no 
other city offers a greater bargain in affordably priced 
dining and resort accommodations. Experience it. Call 


your travel agent now. 


Better In Person 














A place apart 


Maui Inter-Continental Wailea 





ailea is Hawaii's superb beach resort. 

Five uncrowded beaches front 2 luxury hotels and 3 villages of 
garden condominiums. Nearby are 2 celebrated golf courses and a 
14-court tennis club offering Hawaii's only grass courts. All about are 
matchless scenery and year-around summer. 
Spacious. Luxurious. Wailea is a place apart. 





Ask your travel agent or write: 
WAILEA, Box 3440, Honolulu, HI 96801 


Maui Inter-Continental Wailea (800) 367-2960 
Stouffer’s Wailea Beach Resort (800) HOTELS1 
Vacation Resorts / Wailea (800) 367-5246 


as Ss 
HAWAIIAN An your best way there. 


Wailea 
Maui 
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Teamwork is making a 
comeback in America. 

Cooperation on the pro- * 
duction line helped America 
win World War II. We're in 
another kind of battle today — 
a fight for economic survival in 
an increasingly competitive 
world market. Cooperation in 
the workplace is helping us 
meet this challenge too. 

In plants and offices 
throughout the country, man- 
agement is asking employees 
for their ideas on how to in- 
crease productivity and im- 
prove the work environment. 
And workers and their unions 
are responding with a wealth 
of practical suggestions and a 
renewed spirit of cooperation. 

For information about how 
others are working better by 
working together, contact: 


Cooperative Labor- 

Management Programs 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20216 
202— 523-6098 


U.S. Department of Labor } 


Printed by this publication as a public service 
Photograph: Lange Collection, Oakland Museum 











& DOWN PILLOWS 


FACTORY DIRECT PRICES 





Down comforters are for those who 
appreciate luxury and love warmth. 
Hand-guided sewing and the finest 
European down... nature's best insula- 
tion ...go into every comforter we make. 
These comforters are covered with a 
down proof cotton/polyester fabric, 
woven to stay on your bed. Coordinat- 
ing down pillows are the perfect 
complement for total sleep comfort. 


We're the factory outlet for Gillette 
Industries (founded in 1911), the national 
manufacturer of Bill Blass women's down 
coats. We're America’s Down Experts 
manufacturing down comforters, down 
pillows and other quality down products 
in Wisconsin. Call or write for your free 


down catalog. {J} 1-800-356-9367 


Channel Down Comforters Colors 
CiTwin (60’x86”) °75 OLt. Blue 
Queen/Full (86’x86")5105 Beige 
OKing (102’x86") 135 

OCalif. King (102” x 96”) $155 
OCrib Comforter (36’x50") $39 OPink 





























| OOLt. Blue 
Reversible Channel 

| Down Comforters Colors 

| CTwin (60’x86") 85 OLt. Blue/ 
“]Queen/Full(86’x86")5115 Slate Blue 

| UKing (102’x86”) £145 OBeige/ 

Caramel 
Down Pillows Colors 
OStandard (20’x26”) $35 OLt. Blue 


+, UQueen (20°x30") 845 _)Beige 

}| OKing (20’x36") $55 “White 

| | UBaby/Boudoir (12x16) $25 UPink 

; Lt. Blue 
Wonrver BY PHONE 1-800-356-9367 


TOLL-FREE: Use your credit card. OR ORDER BY 
MAIL: (M.C. VISA L/Am. Exp. Check 
































}) Acct. No.: Exp. Date. 
Comforters: $ a a 
Pillows: $ +$ = 
Ship. & Hdlg. -$5.00 per item: $ 
TOPAL $= = 
Signature: 
Address: 
City, State, Zip 


_) Send to: The Coinpany Store, Dept R 22, 1205 S. 7th St., La 
Crosse, WI 54601. Guarantee: If for any reason you are not 
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completely satisfied, please return for a full refund. Bel 








Timeless Designs 
Go Right To The op. 
ocal Point. 


Focal Point® cornice mouldings of tough lightweight 
Endure-all.™ Beauty that appears hand-sculpted, molded 
in single members that install with hammer and nails, 
come ready to paint or stain. In short, Focal Point makes 
master craftsmanship feasible for today’s homes. 
Choose from the industry’s largest selection of patterns 
to add drama to any style, especially contemporary. Take 
your timeless designs right to the top. With Focal Point. 
Send $3 for our brochures. 


Dept.AD4/2005 Marietta Road, N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30318/404-351-0820 
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Zz YOUR CHANCE TO BUY FROM.THE MOST 
OC INCREDIBLE ANTIQUE COLLECTION EVER 
Ss ASSEMBLED — OVER 7,000 MUSEUM-QUALITY PIECES 
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Figural Carved China Cabinet, en suite 
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Full Interior 
Oak Executive Desk & Chair 2 Pc. King Size Victorian Bed Set Inlaid Cabinet by A. Roux 72” Oak Rolltop Desk 


Z|; ANTIQUARIAN TRADERS WAREHOUSE SALE 
s JULY 14 THRU AUGUST 26... DURING THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
INCLUDING: One-of-a- hind itemere temic amie sets of Major Motion Pictures & T.V. Shows 
and furniture from the original estates of the Vanderbilts, Rockefellers and Astors. 
e OPEN 7 DAYS PER WEEK 


H vier ORIAN WALNI T ! 

fp Wooton Desks — ¢ Halll Pieces ON SALE 10:00 A.M. TO 6:00 P.M. DAILY © 
| ep desta’ Desks  @Parloifeere e CREDIT TERMS AVAILABLE 
Terai Gets S Inlaid tenes UP TO e AM. EX., MASTERCARD, VISA 


O AMERICAN rh a Bars/TV Cabinets e ALLNEW LEASES DISCOUNTED & 
Der peitoy tnt. 0 e FOR BEST SELECTION — 1 
| @ Dining Sets Iile Cabinet COME EARLY \-\ 
¢ NOTHING HELD BACK — i 


*\ @ Partners Desks e¢ Chairs & T Bile S 
eee Soa EVERYTHING GOES! 
\ COUNTRY FRENCH/ART NOUVE SAVINGS ¢ LONG-DISTANCE SHIPPING 5 
e Dining Set e Bed sets ARRANGEMENTS a\ yd 
le e Buffets e| hy Wy i les [JTQUA | DOWNTOWN ie 
| fF e Swivel & Client Chairs WAREHOUSE ADDRESS: 4 e/ 
: a ENGLISH : 1050 S. STANFORD AVE. } 
WW) \ © Partners Desks Library 1 LOS ANGELES, CA. 90021 
N° | hester lield Sofas & Wing hair (213) 627-2144 I) 
BP palit ck ee ee iS SANTA MONICA FWY. TO ‘\ 
e Entryways Rare > Unusual Antiques oun Lara " 
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WALLCOVERINGS 
FABRICS 
Dale aisle pieces) 


SHOWROOMS 


AUERBACH’S LTD. — Costa Mesa, CA 
CLIFFORD STEPHENS, INC. — Los Angeles 
SHEARS & WINDOW -— San Francisco, Denver 
BRANDT'S, INC. — Phoenix 
AINSWORTH-NOAH & ASSOC., INC. — Atlanta 
DUNCAN & HUGGINS — Wash. D.C., Phila. 
HOLLY HUNT LTD. — Chicago 

JOHN EDWARD HUGHES - Dallas, Houston 
JAN WALL LTD. — New York 
CAMPBELL-LOUIS — Troy 

DAVISON, INC. — Boston 

DESIGNERS SHOWROOM - Seattle 
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Chair Fabric: COLLEEN 
Wi}4) eal loss KELLY CHECK 
Oy NS Cita 


1 KALMUS DRIVE, SUITE H-7 COSTA MESA, CALIFORNIA 92626 _— (714) 751-7948 ea 








A WORLD APART. 
BUT NOT 
A WORLD AWAY. 


CUSTOM LEISURE PAVILIONS BY SOLAR STRUCTURES 


Your own sheltered, private world of lush 
plantings, shimmering water, warmed by sun- 
light, cooled by the romantic glow of moonlight. 

The perfect way to swim, exercise, or host a 
poolside party, even on chilly nights. 

With a Signature Custom Leisure Pavilion 
your pool becomes a place to relax, unwind, 
refresh the spirit. 

Any season of the year. 

For the distributor nearest you write or call: 
Signature, P.O. Box 100, Wheeling, IL 60090. 
Telephone 1-312-634-9355. 

Or send $5 for a full-color Portfolio of 








Mature Custom Leisure Pavilion is an aluminum and stainless steel 
3 with clear and/or translucent single or double-wall panels, and with a 
ed opening roof system. It can add a whole new dimension to your life. 


ares products are available only through authorized, independent distributors. Your inquiry will be forw 1 to the Gi P. ai J 
i your area. Solar Structures is a division of IBG International, specialists in glazed structural systems sirice 1914 ignature avulons. 


© 1984 TRAFALGAR LTD 


Our Trafalgar leather classics have 
been traditional mainstays for years. 
Hand-finished pigskin belts and 
wallets, braces and more. Simply 
unrivaled in workmanship, fine leathers, 
fabrics and 
distinctive design. 


Trafalgar. 
America’s finest 
leather accessories 
for men and women. 


TRAFALG 
oe 





PANELING tc. 
MOULDINGS & FIREPLACES 
w York 10022 (212) 371-9632-3 
ieee TEN 











“T smile 


to elf 
whensead a 


... the ladies at 
the club admire my Anne 
Klein sweater jacket. 


..- dinner guests 
remark that my mahogany 
wine table is as rare a find as 
the vintage I’m serving. 

...I think of my 
husband opening one of his 
Christmas presents saying, 
““Two cashmere sweaters!” 


---my mother- 
in-law snips, “How do you 
afford all those designer 
clothes?” 

.-. anyone opens 
a birthday gift, finds a more- 
lavish-than-expected present 
«++ Smiles at me and says, 
“You shouldn’t have.” 


Because | didn’t. I'm 
smiling to myself because | saved up to 
70% on everything in the GRAND 
FINALE catalog. So can you. Just mait 
the coupon and they'll send you catalogs 
almost every month with thousands of 
dollars in savings on famous names — 
from furnishings to fashions. All guaran- 
teed. And they take credit cards. Why not 
mail the coupon now? Then, if | ever see 
you suppressing the barest shimmer of a 
smile, I'll Know why. 







































I'd like you 
to smile, too. 


| 
| 
Mail now to: | 
| 






Grand Finale 

Dept. ND763; P.O. Box 819027 

Farmers Branch, Texas 75381-9027 | (| 

Yes, | want to enjoy significant savings | — 

on quality-made merchandise too. | h 
| Send me an eight-issue subscription to | 

GRAND FINALE (including your sump- , § 

| tuous Christmas catalog). | enclose my 

| check or money order for $2.00. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 





Darin O) oa BRONZE, LIFESIZE 


J. Seward Johnson, Jr 


MO) MO ME CKe cot NMeUe Clty ate ike ere SCULPTURE: 
B40): (e THREE DIMENSIONS. This show is a esis of the Smithsonian Exhibition ae 
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Why people who can go 
anywhere in the world 
keep returning to Kapalua. 


Nestled in 
our 23,000 acre 
plantation on Maui, 
Kapalua is Hawaii's most 
exclusive resort. Where you 
can relax in a style almost 
forgotten in today's crowded, 
hurried vacation world. 
Enjoy secluded beaches. Award- 
winning restaurants. Arnold Palmer- 
designed championship golf courses. 
And a 10-court tennis garden. 
For more information 
about Kapalua and our 
special holidays, call 
your travel agent. Or 
call toll-free: 800 367-8000. 


Kapalua Bay Hotel 
One Bay Drive, Kapalua, Maui, Hawaii 96761 & Villas 




















THE 
ANTIQUES:-TO-GO 
CARD 


__ Passport 














NATHANIEL 


IVES 





0029 Valid Thru 

u find, buy and ship home virtually anything 
es you instant credit at over 1,600 art and 
ng Sotheby's and Christie’s. Find out more. 


JUNE /85 











Passport™ helps y 
from Britain- 
antiques dealer 















NAME ___ a ae ee 
ADDRESS ___ eee ls 
Choe Se =. IP 
HOME PHONE HONE —_ 
Passport, 29 | ork, NY 10021 AD/9/84 






(B01 17-7219 
InN.’ 3661 
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READERS DIRECTORY 








A listing of the designers, architects and 
galleries featured in this issue 


Pages 90-99: 
Mario Buatta, asip 
120 East Eightieth Street, New York 
New York 10021, 212/988-6811 


Pages 100-105: 
Marika Carniti Bollea 
Via Salaria 334B, Rome 
Italy, 39-6-844-0900, 39-6-844-0322 


Pages 106-111: 
Antinéa 
2, rue de l’Echelle, 75001 Paris 
France, 33-1-260-60-08 


Berko Fine Paintings 

2, place du Palais Royal, 75001 Paris 
France, 33-1-297-29-00 

Christie’s 

8 King Street, London SW1 
England, 44-1-839-9060 


The Fine Art Society, Ltd. 
148 New Bond Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-629-5116 


Galerie Jean Francois Heim 
2, place du Palais Royal, 75001 Paris 
France, 33-1-297-27-99 


Pages 118-125: 
William M. Luft 
P.O. Box 1893, Station One 
Laredo, Texas 78040, 512/723-6654 


Pages 126-133: 
Richard Meier & Partners, Architects 
136 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
New York 10022, 212/593-1170 


Pages 134-141: 
Gail Jacobs 
975 Park Avenue, New York 
New York 10028, 212/744-3818 


Pages 156-163: 
Laurence Booth, FAIA 
Booth/Hansen & Associates 
555 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Illinois 60614, 312/427-0300 


. 


Pages 164-171: 
Frank Peter LoVascio Interior Design 
200 West Fifteenth Street, New York 
New York 10011, 212/807-7167 


Pages 172-179: 
Didier Aaron 
32, avenue Raymond Poincaré, 75116 Paris 
France, 33-1-727-17-19 
P & D Colnaghi & Co. Ltd. 
14 Old Bond Street, London W1 
England, 44-1-491-7408 


Galerie Hervé Odermatt/Claude Lalandre 
85 bis, Faubourg Saint-Honoré, 75008 Paris 
France, 33-1-266-92-58 





Gismondi 
20, rue Royale, 75008 Paris 
France, 33-1-260-73-89 
J. L. D. Francois 
2, place du Palais Royal, 75001 Paris 
France, 33-1-297-28-77 
G. Sarti Antiques Ltd. 
186 Westbourne Grove, London W11 
England, 44-1-221-7186 

Pages 180-185: 
Charles Hayden 
8460 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles 
California, 90069, 213/652-8199 

Pages 186-192: 
David Mlinaric 
61 Glebe Place, London SW3 
England, 44-1-352-9640 


























MOVING? 

RENEWING? 
QUESTION? o 
BOMPLAINT?. 


THEN USE 
YOUR LABEL! 
Please attach your | 
current Architec- 
tural Digest label 
here,orcopy your| | | 
name and ad- 
dress as it ap- [ee be oo 
pears on your cur- a) ie | 
rent label in this 
space. All our | 
services to sub- | 
scribers are faster | 
when you include} | | 
that subscription 
label 


| | 








MOVING? | 


Please give us eight weeks 
notice. Attach your label when 
you send us the new address 


WRITE IN NEW ADDRESS 





oN 








STATE ZIP 


UNLISTING SERVICE: Just check the 

box below, send us this coupon 

and your label 

L Do not give my name to mail 
advertisers who rent the Archi- 
tectural Digest list 


RENEWING? 


Check your label to be sure it’s 
correct. By the way, your label 
shows the last issue in your Cur 
rent subscription in the top right 
corner. (Example: MAR 86 means 
March of 1986 is your expiration 
date.) For uninterrupted service 
include your label with your order. 


COMPLAINT? 


We can give faster results when 
you include your label 


Architectural Digest, P.O. Box 10040 
Des Moines, IA 50340-0040 





TATE 














Ferrari! 


VMOU LAY 


For the name of the authorized Ferrari dealer nearest you, call these 
numbers toll-free: (800) 447-4700 or, in Alaska and Hawaii, (800) 447-0890. 











The Cartier jewelry counselor 
will help you discreetly 
dispose of your unwanted 
jewels and objets d’art: 

a service to 
private owners, 
banks and estates. 

Call PLaza 3-0111. 





Outside the New York area, 
Please call 800-223-4000. 


Cartier 


Fifth Avenue and 52nd Street, New York 10022 











y dancing nudes 
circa 1890. 


yon Lodge - London Road 
yvorth Middx. 'W7 5BH- England 
lel: 01-560 7978 ex: 8951308 
Syon Lodge is op 








Monday to Fridé 5p.m 
mples, Saturday and Si ila.m.-4.30p.m 
Also at 6 Old B et, London W.1 
| ss Tel: 01-493 86 
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ONLY A FEW FORTUNES ARE MADE OVERNIGHT. 
THE MOST SOLID INVESTMENTS ARE BUILT OVER TIME. 


»ration 1984 Bank of America NT&SA 


orp 


sankAmerica ( 











Photo By David Muench 


To help individual investors achieve their investment 
5, Bank of America offers a variety of high yielding, 
fixed-income securities—including tax-exempt municipal 
tes and bonds. Most important, we combine our 
rehensive knowledge of these instruments with a 
it tO serving your long-term needs. 
k of America, we know that taking the time to 
going relationship is the best way to build 


aes 
Poa is 


o the Leader™ 





BankAmerica 
' Marxets Group 


come s ties, phone 800-551-2555. 
CVC eee eet © Ls m springs \lto Sacramento SanDiego San Francisco San Mateo 
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Bear Brand Ranch offers custom estate parcels with truly 
panoramic views from historic Mission San Juan Capistrano to the 
tranquility of the Pacific Ocean. 





SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 






Whether hiking through the acres of open space to hilltop vista 

points or picking lemons and limes from the community groves 

one feels an ambience not found anywhere else. A private 

community for families that share special values. A celebration 
: of its enriched coastal setting with a sense of respect to our 
California heritage... 


BEAR BRAND 
RANCH 
@ 









LAGUNA NIGUEL 







PACIFIC COAST H\ 









Destined to become Orange County's finest 
residential community 


ales Center-- (714) 831-9096 
One Morning Dove 
‘iguel, California 92677 


DANA POINT HARBOR 
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Price. 







ts the only thing about our 
‘urniture that isn’t contemporary. 


The problem with most contempo- 
ary furniture is not the design. 

’s the contemporary price tag. 
since most contemporary pieces 
ome from Europe, this is un- 
ilerstandable. You see, wages 
ire very high there and so are 
xporting costs. Combine this . 
vith recession, inflation and f 
urrency fluctuations, and ae ; 
he only result possible is a ~ ee Nae 
SHO Aew Leta aes maa” 

At BiF Korea, our situation 
s different. Our standard of 
MWe MARCA RAE) 
Surope. Yet our level of pride 
ind craftsmanship is identical. 
3y marrying this pride and crafts- 
nanship with a European sense 
»f design, we have created exactly 
vhat the 
American pub- 
ic has been | 
lemanding: 

‘urniture that 
seems like it’s 
ca Europe 


t a price that 
Tres tit OT Com 
mistake. 
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BiF Korea. eae ie tee vit 
Reet COM DESMA (eet Ee Bra Sa 
arden Grove, 7939 Garden Grove Bl. ne rece 


anhattan Beach, 3200 Sepulveda. Rote Ugoy 
ox Hills Mall, 281 Fox He Malt c BoD bel 
















S pa kemeeatay limousines, it means only five. 


BAA LIMOUSINE CORD. 


LEAR LIMOUSINE SERVICE 
(714) 879-LEAR 
(213) 624-LEAR 


IN THE BAY AREA 
VIKING LIMOUSINE 
(415) 945-6162 


E, INQUIRIES CALL 
se Uae (213) 926-4473 TELEX: 183334 EURE* 
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AM eM intr ks Ooo 


The Source for Excellence 
in Oriental Rugs 
Since 1905 in Los Angeles < 
401 South Vermont, Los Angeles, CA. 90020 
Tel. (213) 383-1397 





From its first inception, the quality m ' 
of the wool makes the rug fe 
It accepts dyes and maintains ; 
oyatic Bee el stir meres ae ms "es 


The Minassian collection consists ae 
of such exquisite choices. . . sian 
Visit us and see our many 

fine carpet masterpieces 





Antique Sarapi Heriz 8’x11’ 


In the foreground: 
Fine Isfahan 7’x11l’— . 


a fine old 
Ghashgai Pillow 


Write for our 
exam oununieae a 
Ore Cried Bares 

masterpieces. 


Fa 
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CONRAD original sun shades and suma 
weaves. Custom handwoven from natural 
fibers for window and wall coverings. 


CONRAD IMPORTS 
575 TENTH ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CA. 94103 (415) 626-3303 


REPRESENTATIVES: ATLANTA/BOSTON/CHICAGO/ 
DALLAS/DENVER/HONOLULU/LOS ANGELES/MIAMI/ 
NEW YORK/PHILADELPHIA/PORTLAND/ 

SAN FRANCISCO/SEATTLE/TROY/ WASHINGTON, D.C. 
























Don’t Hide It, Organize It! 
with CALIFORNIA CLOSETS 


aA |__|. mm f..: 

















® 
your home for a free consultation. 
@ Custom designed to fit your specific needs and space. 
®@ California Closet Co. does custom on site construction. 
@ Unlike others, we never use cheaper pre-built modular 
units. 
@ Custom mirror doors available 
for same day installation. 
@ Custom Do-It-Yourself Kit now available 
CALL FOR A FREE IN-HOME ESTIMATE 


Los Angeles San Fernando Val. Long Beach/S. Bay 
(213) 829-0468 (818) 709-7744 (213) 493-5579 










Pasadena Modesto S. Bern./Riverside 

(213) 506-7707  (209)576-8668 (714) 687-9960 ‘ 
San Jose Thous. Oaks Bakersfield 

| (408) 945-0331 (805) 496-6110 (805) 834-8383 





CLOSET COMPANY Clovis San Francisco 
Con. Lic. B457949 (209) 291-5594 (415) 687-5033 
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fi Furniture by Baker from the Stately Homes Collection. 
Sheraton bow-front mahogany sideboard. English c: 1790 W. 72 


We're going to spoil you for every other furniture store 
in the world. 


Ey bran 


Furniture & Interior Design 
BAKER HENREDON « KARGES * KARASTAN * MARBRO = M.G.M. * MORRIS-JAMES SCHAFER * WHITE 


Los Angeles 8765 W. Pico Blvd. at Robertson * (213) 278-1174 

Costa Mesa 3089 Bristol just south of San Diego Fwy. (714) 540-3822 
Woodland Hills 20011 Ventura Blvd. just east of Winnetka * (818) 340-7677 
South Bay 23649 Hawthorne just north of Pacific Coast Hwy. ° (213) 373-8936 
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Situated in the pri a of Malibu’s exclusive Serra Retreat, three estate properties offer the 
ultimate in craft smaneue and elegant living. Designed by architect William Pauli, 
each spacious residence expresses a distinctive architectural theme: 
Spanish, and Western. Warm woods, Italian Giamenzi 
) Delecourt and Mexican tiles, Burber carpets and 


t v lass provide rich and luxurious environments. 
$2.5 million each 
Jack Ging, Cormac O'Herlihy (213) 858-6766 





Three Unique Malibu Homes 





@—]] Fred Sands Realtors 
=» otal Dison 


otal Real Estate and Financial Services with 30 Offices and Divisions 





KENRO LIGHT INC 


THE PROFESSIONAL Source FoR LIGHTOLIER 





Pacific Design Center #404 8687 Melrose Avenue Los Angeles California 90069 (213) 659-6510 


CALIFORNIA EDITION cll 
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Commanding magnificent panoramas high above Montgomery Street, 
these 33 very personal, very private condominium residences 
atop Montgomery Washington Tower present an eloquent 
level of comfort and convenience The City has never known. 


Located directly across from the world landmark 
Transamerica Pyramid, you'll find them equally ideal as permanent 
homes, pied-a-terres or corporate quarters. 


For complete particulars please direct communications to 
Margaret Braverman, Montgomery Washington Tower, 
611 Washington Street at Montgomery, San Francisco, CA 94111. 
Telephone: (415) 981-2655. 
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Here is all the a you need to serve a Pdonal dinner 
or give a party so wonderfully original, so totally relaxed, 
so completely organized—that you will enjoy it just as 
much as your guests. 

Whether you’re planning a big party or a small gather- 
ing for family and good friends, an intimate, romantic 
‘dinner or a gala buffet, a late-night supper or a light 
‘summer picnic, The Bon Appetit Dinner Party Cookbook 
offers the perfect bill of fare. Choose a Casual Supper, 
such as “A Family Affair” highlighted by Marinated 
Boned Lamb with Zinfandel Sauce. Or perhaps an Ele- 
gant Dinner, such as “A Touch of Sophistication,” featur- 
ing Medallions of Veal in Brown Sauce with Port and 
Ginger. 

There are 33 spectacular menus in all. But The Bon 
Appetit Dinner Party Cookbook doesn’t stop there. Every 
menu includes: 
| * A convenient shopping list —to pre- 

vent a last-minute run to the store 

+ A timetable countdown —gives you a 
detailed preparation strategy you can 
follow easily to avoid long hours in 
the kitchen and last-minute panics 


* Helpful wine suggestions—answer 
any questions about what to serve 
with the meal 


And a mix and match chart at the back of the book 





pe BN 


INTRODUCING 
The Bon Appétit 


Dinner Party 


yr od 





enables you to change the menus to suit your tastes, 
giving a total of 66 more menu plans. 

Every one of the easy-to-follow recipes has been tested 
and streamlined in the kitchens of Bon Appétit. Practical 
yet elegant, with over 150 full-color photographs, The 
Bon Appetit Dinner Party Cookbook is the party cook- 
book you don’t have to give a party to love. 

Order now and you'll receive FREE—Bon Appétit’s 
Cocktail Parties —a 32-page bonus gift booklet full of 
exciting party drink ideas and recipes for cocktail tidbits 
and appetizers. It’s our gift to you whether or not you 
decide to keep The Bon Appetit Dinner Party Cookbook. 


Detach coupon and mail to: The Knapp Press, 111 roth St., 
P.O. Box 10248, Des Moines, lowa 50381-0248 


Yes, please send me 
Dinner Party Cookbook at $24.95 each plus shipping and 
handling.* I understand that if not completely satisfied I may 
return it within 21 days and owe nothing further. I can keep 
Cocktail Parties regardless. 


copy/copies of The Bon Appétit 





__ Bill me ___ Charge my order to: ___ MasterCard __ Visa 
Card #_ Exp. date 


Signature — 
(All credit card orders must have signature.) 








(If MasterCard, include Interbank # shown above your name.) 


Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
“For shipments to CA, IL or lA applicable sales tax will 
be added. Please allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. All orders w78 


subject to approval of The Knapp Press 


Also available at your local bookstore and other fine retail stores. 


© 1984 Knapp Communications Corp. 





years of fine furniture making from Sligh. 
Offered in a limited edition of 1,880. Please ~ 
write or call for details and reservations. 


1656 Mission Drive 
Solvang, California 93463 


Open Every Day 10-5 
(805) 688-6222 











( 4 G DESIGN CONCEPTS 


STEP INTO OUR WORLD OF 
ELEGANT OUTDOOR LIVING 















ES 
eK NAC ae 


eat RECREATING YOUR YARD TO GIVE IT A COMPLETELY 


FN ee NEW LOOK IS OUR SPECIALTY. J 

we WE DESIGN POOLS - SPAS 

FY DECKS - GAZEBO 
TIS S I LANDSCAPE. 


/ | 19224-1 HAMLIN ST., RESEDA, CA 91335 
(818) 344-5370 


Make your yard the mos 
CUSED MMe em L 


Transforming yards into imaginative and 
joyable outdoor living rooms has been | 
business of A. Lee Shelbourne for near! 
quarter of a century. And our experi 
shows both in awards for design excelle!' 
and in the increased home equity our di 
have generated for our clients. 


We design your yard from the ground 
Wetakea personal, professional approa 
every phase of our total outdoor living desi 


Quality is our yardstick. Our business is! 
design. We work with your contrac! 
recommend experienced contractors who 
in stride difficult sites, engineering prob!’ 
remodeling outdoor/indoor areas, adding 
and updating older pool and garden sil 


On-site consultation recommended. 


Elegant designs for living. 


cA. Lee Shelbous 


ND Sele | 


23300 Ventura Boulevard 
Woodland Hills, CA 91364 (213) 70) 
La Jolla * San Francisco 





Sculpture Design Imports, Inc. 


Represented by: 
RMAC ae 
Shears and Window 
~Garden Court 


3 Henry Adams Street 





‘San Francisco, CA 94103, 


GARY Rosen 





Toronto. 


avis see 
Teenie ica al PCa 
Toronto, Ontari 











Showroom of 

fine Italian imports 
featuring hand carved 

stone and marble 

fountains and statues, 

terra cotta urns, balustrades, 
columns, bronze and 
ceramic sculpture. 


Custom designs available. 
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A. One of a set of four Japanese carved wood 
gilt and lacquer Buddha figures representing 
the four heavenly guardians. 19th Century, 
13” h. From Warren Imports of Laguna Beach 
and Palm Springs. Call: (714) 494-0150 


+ 
A CALIFORNIA TRAVEL-GUIDE 























B. Direct importer of 18th and 19th Century 
English furniture, prints and accessories 
Extensive background in English decorative 
arts and interior design. From Thomas Ladner 
Antiques of La Jolla. Call: (619) 459-3753 


es 


BERKELEY 
Orientalia 


1774 Solano Ave. Zip 94707 

Ph (415) 526-2210 12-5, cl Sun, M 

Joan Low has 32 years experience dealing 
with Oriental fine art. Absolutely one of the 
Bay Area's leading shops specializing in 
Oriental antiques. Furniture, porcelain, jade, 
temple pieces, Tansu, Kutani, jewelry. A 
dozen antique shops nearby. Estates 
purchased 





3. Japanese Kutani Porcelain Figure of a 
Drummer Boy. Mejii, 1868-1912, 15” h, 
11” w. 4. Chinese Pale Green Water Jar. 
Ming, 1368-1643, 20" h, 21" d. From 
Orientalia of Berkeley. 


DIRECTORY OF J ANTIQUE AND 








D. French tortoise shell bracket clock and 
original matching bracket by Thuret, Paris, 
1823. 24 K doré mounts. Herald of Time sur- 
mount. 41” h. From Edwards Antiques of 
San Francisco. Call: (415) 788-0409 


ster> 


FINE ART DEALERS 


C. Chinese bronze Buddha seated in the con- 
templative position. Rich green patina. 17th 
Century, Ming Dynasty, 23” h, 15” w, 11d. 
From Warren Imports of Laguna Beach and 
Palm Springs. Call: (714) 494-0150 

















LAGUNA BEACH 


Warren Imports — Far East Fine Arts 
1910 S. Coast Hwy. Zip 92651 

Ph (714) 494-6505 Hrs 9:30-5:30, cl Sun. 
Since 1937 presenting one of the largest col- 
lections of fine Oriental art. Porcelains, 
screens, bronzes, jewelry, snuff bottles, per- 
sonally selected on world wide trips to the 
Peoples Republic of China, Japan and 
pur Also, in Palm Springs. Circle #30 for 
brochure. 


LA JOLLA 




































Glorious Antiques 
5510 La Jolla Blvd. Zip 92037 

Ph (617) 459-2222 

Hrs 10:30-4:30 cl Su.M 

Quality consignment shop: antiques to 
fine collectibles. Furniture, porcelain, 
crystal, Oriental art, silver, brass and 
copper. Proceeds benefit San Diego 
Human Society. 


La Jolla Antique Corner 
6913 La Jolla Blvd. Zip 92037 
Ph (619) 454-1261 

Hrs 10-4, cl Sun., M. 

Anew happy and friendly source for period 
French country antiques and unusual 
Kitchen accessories. 18th and 19th century 
armoires, bonnetieres, tables and gther 
finely carved prized furniture. Visit this direct 
importer and enjoy the beauty of provincial 
French antiques presented by a dealer that 
loves her work. Design consultation avail- 
able. Circle #3 for brochure. 


Thomas R. Ladner Antiques 
414 La Canada Zip 92037 
Ph (714) 459-3753 

Hrs 10-5 and appt. { 
Select English, Continental_period 
furniture. Direct importer 17th and 
18th C. Thomas R. Ladner, ASID. 






lapanese Nashige Lacquer Stand and 
Mirror Box. 18th C., Tokogawa, 28” h 
), Japanese Antique Mother of Pearl 
Tea Table. 18” h, 10” w, 12" d 
From Warren Imports of Laguna Beach 
and Palm Springs 
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E. English William and Mary cabinet on 
stand with serpentine base, bun feet and 
mahogany burl veneer. 18th Century, 63" 
h, 42° w, 18” d. From Edwards Antiques of 
San Francisco. Call: (415) 788-0409 


LOS ANGELES 


Japan Gallery 

930 N. La Cienega 
Ph (213) 652-3336 
Japanese fine art 
specialist. Serious 
antiques for the 
serious collector 
Sumurai swords and 
fittings, armour, 
lacquer, inro, wood- 
block prints, fine 
cloisonne, scrolls, 
screens, sculpture 
In Tokyo 1-14-32-210 
Jingumae Shibuyaku 
Circle #10 for 
brochure. 


Fine Quality 19th Century Japanese 
Cloisonne Vase, c.1870. From 
Japan Gallery of Los Angeles 


Another Day in Paradise 

53 N. Santa Cruz Ave. Zip 95030 

Ph (408) 354-0698 

Hrs 11-5, 7 days 

The fabulous 1920's, 30's, 40's styles from 

furniture to fashions. Both men's and 
| women’s clothing. Long dresses and sport 
clothes for ladies; formal ware and ties for 
men. Porcelains, wall graphics, prohibition 
bars (with secret compartments). Decora- 
tive accesssories from a fun period in 
American history. 































Montgomery Antiques 

262 E. Main St. Zip 95030 

Ph (408) 354-1825 

Hrs 11-5, cl Su, M 

One of Northern California's premier Early 
American dealers with 35 years experience. 
Direct importer from Maine of period and 
country furniture. Pewter and pine, tools, kit- 
chen/pantry accessories, hooked rugs, 
wooden ware, red ware. A warehouse out 
Dack invites browsing and promises exciting 
discoveries. The password here is excep- 
tional quality. 


The Opera House 

140 W. Main St. Zip 95030 

Ph (408) 354-3484 Hrs 11-5, cl Su, M 
Here is an exemplary collection of superb 
quality English and American 18th and 19th 
century furniture. The display is breathtaking 
— two floors in which to roam and browse 
to your heart's content, pondering the fan- 
tastic array of oriental procelain, china, 
Qlass, bric-a-brac, brass and copper, prints 
and all manner of choice collector items 


PALM SPRINGS 


Warren Imports 

174 N. Palm Canyon Dr. Zip 92262 

Ph (619) 325-1070 

An exciting treasure house of rare exotic 
Oriental antiques and fine art. Nationally 
known and respected as a must stop on the 
Deautiful California desert. Jewelry, jade, 
snuff bottles, Chinese porcelains, |mari 
Circle #30 for brochure. 








F. One of a pair of Chinese famille porcelain 
vases. 18th Century, 23” h. From Warren 
Imports of Laguna Beach and Palm Springs 
Call: (714) 494-0150 


PALO ALTO 


Andre Ruzhnikov Russian Icons 

PO. Box 1261 Zip 94302 

Ph (415) 858-0469 

By appointment only 

Russian icons 15th-19th C. Vast selection of 
subjects and styles. Collections of museum 
quality formed. Also Russian silver, Faberge. 
Unconditional guarantee of authenticity fur- 
nished. The West Coast's leading expert in 
Russian fine art, Russian silver, religious arti- 
facts and historical paintings. Circle #5 for 
photo portfolio 


SAN CLEMENTE 


Colby Antiques of San Clemente 

510 N. El Camino Real Zip 92672 

Ph (714) 492-5130, 492-2620 Hrs 10-5 
Investment quality antiques are stressed in 
the many galleries. 18th and 19th C. English 
and European. One of America’s premier 
dealers. Circle #1 for brochure. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A Touch of Asia 

3681-A Sacramento Street Zip 94118 
Ph (415) 9311769 Hrs 11-6, cl Sun 

A spectacular touch of Aasia on fashionable 
Sacramento Street. One of the nation's 
largest specialist, and direct importer of, 
Korean antique chests on the Yi Dynasty. 
Chinese ebony and rosewobd coffee and 
end tables. Japanese vases and bronzes 
Also, Asian porcelains, lamps, screens, obi, 
wall hangings. Shipping available. Trade wel- 
come. Circle #60 for further information 


Accents on Asia 

2263 Union St. Zip 94123 

(415) 563-1955 Hrs. 11-6, cl Sun 

The most unusual store of its kind. Direct 
importer from all of Asia. A rare collection 
full of surprises. Porcelains to unique art ob- 
jects. Sacred temple art, rugs, furniture, 
Khamer pottery, Ivory carvings, miniatures, 
blue & white, erotic art, life size sculpture 
Circle #90 for brochure 


Antique Fair 

1700 16th St. at Showplace Square So. 
Ph (415) 863-3914 Hrs 10-5, cl Sa, Sun 
ee One of the West's leading 
trade sources specializing 
in quality Country French 
Antiques. Always a large 
selection of fine armoires, 
bonnetieres and tables 
Only through your dealer, 
designer, or architect 
Circle #28 for brochure 





Bauer Antiques 

1878 Union Street Zip 94123 

Ph (415) 921-7656 

One of the West Coast's leading antique 
dealers and the oldest antique store in San 
Francisco. Rarity and quality define this 
highly regarded establishment. The serious 
collector and decorator will appreciate the 
fine French and continental period furniture 
as well as selected accessories. One of 
many worthwhile shops on Union Street 
Courtesy to the trade 


G. Chinese God of Wealth temple piece. 
Gold leaf over sandlewood. Ch’'ing, 1875- 
1908, 40” h. From Orientalia of Berkeley. 
Call: (415) 526-2210 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Peking Arts & Crafts 

535 Sutter Street Zip 94102 

Ph (415) 433-6780 Hrs 10-6, cl Sun 

An exquisite collection of Chinese antiques 
and works of art. Porcelains, furniture, 
screens, jade and accessories. Established 
over ten years. One block from Union 
Square. Wholesale and retail 





Edwards Antiques Accessories 

at the Galleria at Crocker Center 
50 Post Street Zip 94104 
Ph (415) 788-0409 Hrs 10-6, cl Sun 
Edwards has long been one of California's 
foremost antique dealers and has now 
moved to downtown San Francisco's most 
exciting architectural and shopping 
triumphs — the Galleria at Crocker Center. 


Xanadu Artifacts and Tribal Art 
Ghirardelli Square 

900 North Point 

(415) 441-5211 Open 7 days 

Specialist in artifacts and tribal art from Asia, 
Africa, Oceania and the Americas. Featur- 
ing a large private collection of art and rare 
objects from Papua New Guinea plus beau- 
tiful antique tribal jewelry, fine Asian and 
African baskets, dance masks from Mexico 
and West Africa, hand woven rugs and 
textiles. Circle #92 for brochure. 
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Just send me this coupon and | will 
register you with any of the above 
Antique Dealers. Circle the items 
you want and include $1 for 
handling and | will forward them 
to the dealers you indicate 


Dear Tad: 
Enclosed you will find $ _ a ___ which 
includes the $1 for handling as wel! as any costs 
requested. My check is made payable to 

Tad Gilmore. (US Funds Only.) 

1. Free 3. Free 5. $6 8. $6 9. $25 
10. Free 21. Free 28. Free 30. Free 


60. Free 84. $1 90. Free 92. Free 


Address 


State Zip 


n Francisco, CA 94101 (415) 921-1649 










H. Japanese wood block print by Kotondu, 
circa 1930, 18%” h. by 13” w. Over size 
O-BAN and very fine early impression. From 
Japan Gallery of Los Angeles. Call: (213) 
652-3336 


SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 


Lillian Johnson Antiques 

405 Third Street 

Ph (408) 623-4381 Hrs 10-5, cl M 
Haviland matching service specialist with 
over 4,000 patterns in stock. Write today for 
free brochure explaining how you can be 
on our want list. Circle #21 for brochure. 


SANTA BARBARA 


euntry Manor Feo 
“Antiques 
= 
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Country Manor Antiques 

1165 Coast Village Road 

Ph (805) 969-6841 Hrs 10-6, 1-5 Sun 
A personally well edited shop filled with 
country antiques from around the world 
for the sophisticated eye. Folk art and 
primitives, furniture, paintings, unusual 
quilts from the 30's. An abundance of 
great things to discover in this friendly 
ambience 





SARATOGA 


Corinthian Studios 
20506 Saratoga-Los Gatos Rd. Zip 95070 
Ph (408) 867-4630 Hrs 9-5:30, cl Sun 

A gallery of fine antiques for the discrimi- 
nating collector. The very best in every 
category. Circle #84 for color brochure. 








nia Edition Antique Register Coupon 























Antique Country Pine 


Hand-crafted over 100 years ago 
Irish food cupboard circa 1800 


Wamost 


BRENTWOOD BY APPOINTMENT 
ee 13044 San Vicente Blvd. 1714 Euclid St. 


SOCIETY 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURE (213) Pe ‘ Los Angeles, CA 90049 Santa Monica, CA 90404 
8409 SOUTH GREENLEAF AVE., WHITTIER, CA eg aaeiee a 
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Division of Artisans Brass Products, 


For Showroom Nearest You 
Or For Catalog Call or Write: 
3601 West Pacific Avenue 
Burbank, CA 91505 
(818) 848-2533 


8749 World Trade Center 7 
Dallas, TX 75258 
(214) 742-6108 


Please Contact Our 
Contract Division 
(818) 848-5933 


CELEBRATING OUR 15th Y! 
OF CONSISTENT 2 TO 3 WE} 
DELIVERY 





Traditional Charm in 
Solid Brass Beds, 
Iron & Brass Beds 
Sofa & Day Beds, 
Night Stands, 

Plant Stands & 
Other Accessories 
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Its not every day an investment 
opportunity comes along that’s so 
important it rates a personal tele- 
Bene call from a professional 
nvestment Officer. 
But right now, phones are ringi 

fo announce a truly innovative CD 
investment. One that's so simple 
and flexible, it lets you call the shots. 
Its the high rate Money Matrix 
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INVESTMENT 
LIKE THIS 
RARELY COMES 

CALLING. 









the nations largest savings and loan 
association, now with more than 
$27 billion in assets. 

It actually lets you determine 


the size, term and rate of your in- 


vestment. From $500 to $500,000. 
And from 32 days to five 


Account from American Savings, 


term, the more you'll earn. 
But why wait for your phone to 

ring? Call or visit any of our 122 

conveniently located offices. 


call 
our toll-free Rate Hotline at (800) 
227-8571, ext. 645 any weekday 
between 8am and 8pm. 


v4 AMERICAN SAVINGS 


years. The more you de- ee f AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


posit and the longer your 


q ASERVICE OF FINANCIAL CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


IT TAKES AMERICAN INGENUITY. 






























Visit rambling woodlands and open meadows, stately 
classical gardens and serene Oriental retreats. Take a stroll | 
along a pond edged with lilies. Walk through masses 

of daffodils. Wander through the elegantly manicured 
grounds of a secluded manor house, or spend a quiet day 
in a field carpeted with wildflowers. 

ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST offers you a rare 
opportunity to enter 33 of the worlds most magnificent 
gardens—enchanting retreats many of which are not 
open to the public. GARDENS vividly brings to life 
landscapes from locales as varied as Europe, the tropics, 
the Orient, the desert and North America. 

Meet the remarkable men and women whose bound- 
less imagination and unstinting care created the 
paradises captured in this lavish volume. People as 
colorful as their creations, whose gardens 
are their proudest legacy. 

Beautifully presented in an 
elegant slipcase, GARDENS 





features more than 250 ee 
exquisite full-color 
photographs CEE3 


You'll learn Ae 












about garden : 
ing Biatory, great Bm 
gardeners of th 
past and present 
gardening styles 
and trends. AR(¢ 
DIGEST GARD! 
with ideas that you 
to create your own | wasn wall jee eee ee ee eee ee ee 
pal idise, even if it's « ie —— Charge my order to: —__— MasterCard 
> Cc] PRICE! § ) 
garden in which you ¢ nan opie __ Bill me _ Visa 
your Own private worl 7 Card # Exp. date - 
’ rs of (If MasterCard, include Interbank # shown above your name.) 
ind mail to be 4 
Oth St., P.O. B . Signature ; 
ee 1 ely (All credit card orders must have signature.) | 
, 50381-0242 
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BECAUSE TODAY’S WOMAN 
EXPECTS MORE FROM | | a 

HER KITCHEN APPLIANCE 
THAN HOME COOKED MEALS, | 


TODAY’S MODERN MAID | — 
INTRODUCES THE SELF-VENTILATING | — 
CARTRIDGE COOKTOP AND 
TRI-FMODE WALL OVEN 


Today’s woman is homemaker, mother and career woman. She 
demands timesaving versatility and stylish design from her 
kitchen appliances. For her, Modern Maid created the 
Self-Ventilating Cartridge Cooktop for hoodless, charbroiled 
grilling indoors. Modern Maid also offers her the Tri-Mode Wall 
Oven which cooks conventionally, microwaves or does both at 
the same time in the same full-size oven. 








Versatile, stylish, built-in kitchen appliances from Modern Maid. 
These are the kitchen appliances today’s woman expects. 
=e —————— 








HIGHLANDS INN WORLD-FAMOUS SINCE 1916. 
WORLD-CLASS SINCE YESTERDAY! 


Since 1916 guests have come from around the world 


to enjoy this exclusive cliffside setting... 
and the extraordinary beauty of the 
surrounding Carmel countryside. 
And now the Inn offers even more in newly 
restored and expanded facilities that are unmatched 
along the entire California Coastline. 


HIGHLANDS INN 


Just South of Carmel on Highway 1, Carmel, CA 93921 (408) 624-3801 
For reservations or information call your travel agent or 
toll free (800) 682-4811; outside California (800) 538-9525. 


A Carmel Original 












BOYS CLUB 


The Club that 
heats the streets. 


Growing up is hard enough. The 
streets don’t make it any easier. A kid 
needs a place to grow besides the 
street. And next to home, there’s no 
place like a Boys Club. 

You see, a Boys Club really is 
more than just a club. It’s a place 
where a kid connects with the pro- 
mise of a future. No wonder over 
1,200,000 kids keep coming to 
1,100 Boys Club facilities located all 
across America. 

Let’s face it. Beating the streets 
isn’t easy. But with the help of a 
strong Boys Club, a kid has much 
more than a fighting chance. 
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Recent Paintings 


MAY WE SEND 
YOU A BROCHURE? 














20 x 30 


YONA CHER GALLERIES 


134 Maiden !.ane, San Francisco, CA 94108 * (415) 392-5447 
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PRESTIGIOUS 
HOMEOWNERS, 
ARCHITECTS, AND 
DESIGNERS ase 
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dustry. Futura 
Eu isa 


Lic. No. 343764 


GRAND OPENINGS 
Futura Stone athe: dela) 
of ARIZONA em AVL 
(602) 252-7446 (808) 833-7433 


1715 South Boyd, Santa Ana, CA 92705 





WHO WAS THAT MASKED 
DESIGN GUILD? 








Just because the Western Design Guild is selection in Southern California. We’re 
inside the L.A. Mart, people act like we’ re everything the design trade wants. Easy 
wearing a mask. Too bad, because we’re 90 _ access and plenty of supervised parking, too. 
showrooms filled with a thousand lines of So drop the mask. Take a good look at what 
furnishings and accessories—the largest The Western Design Guild has to offer. 


é”2Western Design Guild 


vA thousand lines of fine furniture and accessories 





1933 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, CA 90007 ® (213) 749-7911 








To the trade only. 
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HIGH QUALITY RETAIL 
TENANTS TO LOCATE 
IN BEAUTIFUL CARMEL 


Unique retail shops available now in 
Carmel’s newest and most attractive 


shopping center . . . The Crossroads 
Highway One, Carmel, CA. 
Free leasing brochure available. 


FAST, LOW CHARGES, AND RELIABLE 


Your urgent paperworks, documents, architec- 
ture drawings, oil contracts, efc. etc. to be 
delivered in a very short time to: 

Indonesia, Singapore, Manila, Kuala Lumpur, 
Hong Kong, Seoul, Bangkok, Taipei, Beijing, 
Tokyo, Sydney, Melbourne, South American Coun- 
tries, Europe, Israel and others. Call toll free: 
California (800) 282-4824, outside California (800) 
421-0437, New York (516) 328-0600 or (212) 
343-1500, Houston (713) 840-8089, Washington 
D.C. (202) 289-0094, Hong Kong 3-693424, Jakar- 
ta 3714108, Taipei 02-7001173-6, Singapore 
2928252, Bangkok 233-7005, Manila 833-84-47 
loc. 62, Sydney 02-6692777, Melbourne 
03-62-4891, Kuala Lumpur 03-537181, Seoul 
779-1064/5 


LTH INTERNATIONAL (USA) LTD. 
Worldwide Courier Service and Freight Forwarders 


915 West Hyde Park Boulevard, Inglewood, 
California 90302-3370, U.S.A. Phone: (243) 
673-9100; Teletypes: (TWX) 910-4944590 or 
910-3286500, (TELEX) 664637, and (DDD) 
213-4194340; Cables: ELTEHA LOSANGELES. 





Models open from 9a.m. to 7p.m. 
At Bob Hope and Frank Sinatra Drives « For information call (619) 324-4772. 
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ARTEBELLA 

164 NO. ROBERTSON BLY 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90048 
(213) 659-6197 





Photographed at C upola Ho 


use, Edenton, NC 
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a atime cecal Craftsbury, a collection of carefully elect cee| rep 


rototypes. The woods are oak solids and oak and walnut veneers ir 
and bedrooms. To see it all,-as well as other Century designs, send $5 
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rystallize eens fede 
light, Reach for dia- 
monds by Mle ford. 
"Barn i in fire, blown by miouth & 
cut by hand with Heart, aoa 
eye mts light of the sun, the 
stars; the moon. Centuries have 
not altered thé grace & magic of 
hand-cutting by Waterford. Not 
only the deep diamonds, but the 
faceting, the ovals, the sum & 
total of Waterford motifs. Invest 
in hand cut diamonds by the one 
& only Waterford. They light up 
ee home. And your life. 
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